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In the Magazine 
_ 4-Bomb Myths Exploded 


A review, by the distinguished British Marxist and scientist, 
J. B. S. Haldane, of recent discoveries about the A-bomb by 
another British scientist, P. M. 8. Blackett, the 1948 Nobel 
Award winner in physics. 


Dr. Johnson’s Mission to America 8 4 C K | CO f D W 4 R 
What the Dean of Canterbury considers his primary reason : 
for coming to the United States at this time, and why 


thousands of Americans are flocking te meet him and hear 
him speak. 


German Reaction On the Rebound 


Outcome of the struggle now under way inside Germany 


may be decisive for the future ef Germany and world peace. OR 7765 
The struggle as viewed in its historical context by a leading 7 
Germa n anti- faseist. | | 
Things That Made Me a Communist 


Refutation of reaction’s repeatedly discredited oharge that 
Cemmunism is an alien doctrine and the Communists serve 
foreign power, by a prominent American author and | ) 7 


—— BIG BUSINESS 


Review and Comment 
The movie “Snake Pit”; the play “Set My People Free”; 
“Eisenhower's “Crusade in Europe”; Finkelstein’s “Jaze: A 
People’s Music”; and other comment on things in the enter- 


tainment and cultural world. See AFL and Cio stories on page 3; editorial on page 6 


Also columns by Fast, Lauter, Tinsley, Platt and 
Rubin; pages for kids and home-makers. 
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Guerrillas 
Try, Execute 
Franco Spy 


PARIS (ALN).—A people’s court 
composed of Spanish coal miners 
condemned and executed a Franco 
police agent, Alvarez Lorenzo of 
Turon, Asturias province, according 
to the underground Spanish re- 
Publican radio Pyrenaica. 

Lorenzo was captured by Asturian 
republican guerillas and taken to a 
mine near Turon, where workers 
whom he had betrayed and op- 
pressed sat as a jury to judge him. 
The guerillas later carried out the 
death sentence, 

Elsewhere in the Asturias mine 
area, which produced the boldest 
civil war fighters for the republic 
of 1936-39, guerillas paid a surprise 
visit to the village of Linares Ber- 
bes, where they distributed anti- 
Franco leaflets and seized arms 
and ammunition in the homes of 
local Falangists (Spanish fascists), 

In Pertusa, Huesca province, 
three Falangists responsible for the 
death of several guerillas were ar- 
rested, tried and executed. 


Surprise attacks were made on 
Franco forces near Alcoba and 
Zumajoz, in the province of Ciudad 
Kids. in the Bronx have something to say about hous-. Bronx Council on Rent and Housing, the youngsters ask Real. 


img. They: want. more and better homes. Picketing for the ; slum clearance, low-rent projects and stricter rent controls. 
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Mine d Walkout Against Speedup Spreads 


By James H. Dolsen than to exist on the $100 monthly pension to which they 


PITTSBURGH.—The miners’ walkout which started Nov. are entitled, 
8 at the Renton mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. has spread The quickness with which walkouts such as these 
until now a dozen of its mines are closed down. These are spread indicate the dissatisfaction over working conditions 
Renton No. 3, Somers, Mathies, Midland, Lindley, Westland, which existe among the men. The walkouts end when the 
Crescent, Ocean, Mongah, Warden and Mountour No, 4 district officials of the union get out to the mines and put 
ard 10. | the organization’s strength behind the workers’ demands. 


The company is a subsidiary of the giant Pittsburgh-Con- These facts show that the regular grievance apparatus 
solidation Coal Co., the country’s largest coal company, domi- of the union does not react immediately at the mine where 


nated by the Mellon-Rockefeller-Hanna interests. It re- the trouble occurs. So miners in other pits of the same com- 
ports that 3,350 men are out, with a daily production loss fany or in the same locality quit work in sympathy, thereby 


tmual efforts of the mine bosses to speed up production by 
getting more work out of the men and by displacing them 
n. 
and similar walkouts. 


Influencing their attitude is also the fear that slack 
times may be approaching. The older miners remember all 
too well the terrible days of the 19808. 

Especially apprehensive of mass layoffs are the men from 
45 years.of age and older. The companies are trying to re- 
place them with much younger workers, who have naturally 
greater endurance. 


of 22,000 tons. 


The prevalent resentmert among the miners against con- 


Many miners have reached the retirement age of 62 and 
with the high cost of living they prefer to keep working 


voicing support of the initial walkout as well as calling 
attention to their own grievances. 


Lukens Steel Local 
Balks Political Purge 


COATESVILLE.—The membership of Lukenweld Local 2295, CIO United Steel 
Workers, last week overwhelmingly rejected a demand that one of its officers halt his po- 
litical activities or resign from office. It was the second time in one week that Pennsyl- 


vania rank and file steel workers 
struck a blow for democracy with- 


in their union. Previously, members 
of Aluminum Local 302, in New 
Kensington, had rejected a 
committee’s recommendation to ex- 
pel six former officers who had been 
suspended by International union 
officials, headed by Philip Murray. 


* 


THE DEMAND, raised in a letter 
from steel Local 1165, was branded 
in a resolution passed by Lukenweld 
members at an overflow meeting, as 
an “unjustifiable interference” with 
the internal affairs of another local. 


The Lukenweld resolution charged 
that the split between the two lo- 


cals was motivated in part by the 
International union leadership. It 
was passed in the face of pressure 
put on the membership by a district 
union staff representative who 
fought it on the floor of the meet- 
ing. 
* 

THE MEASURE stated that full 
responsibility for a disruption be- 
tween the two locals and consequent 
weakening of unionism here, would 
rest with Local 1165 should it pur- 
tue this unwarranted policy. 


Principal object of the attack 
was John Gillespie, chairman of 
Lukenweld local’s grievance com- 
mittee. Until recently he had 
been on leave as an organizer for 
the National Steel Workers-for- 
Wallace Committee. 


Because of its support of Gillespie, 
Lukenweld is being forced to move 
from its present headquarters, lo- 
cated in a building owned by Local 
1165, the larger of the two. Both 
represent employes of the Lukens 
Steel Company here. 


The letter stated that Gillespie 
would have to be removed unless he 
ceases his political activities which 
are in opposition to those of the 
internationa] leadership or Luken- 
weld would have to move. 

The letter, steel workers charge, 
Was approved by a hastily called, 
partially attended meeting of Lo- 
cal 1165’s executive board, which 
supports the policies of Philip 
Murray and the International 
leadership. 

* 


THE ATTACK on Gillespie is seen 
as part of the steel leadership's 
drive to eliminate all opposition to 
its program of labor - management 
“cooperation” and support of the 
Marshall Plan. 

Gillespie has announced his in- 
tention of running for director of 
the steel union’s District 7. A can- 
didate must gain the nomination of 
at least two locals to be on the bal- 
lot for this office. He has already 
obtained one nomination in Local 
$101, of the Downingtown Iron 
Works, and is seeking nomination in 
His own local. 

He is running on a program, 
which, if carried out, would elimin-. 
ate two years contracts, no-strike 
clauses and would stimulate a mili- 
tant fight, on steel workers“ gtlev- 
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Dockers Fight 
Speedup, Shapeup 


By Norman Anderson 
PHILADELPHIA.—Why 


do longshoremen strike? 


The answer, despite the welter of lies spread about the 
dockers by the commercial press, boils down to this: speed- 


up, shape-up, sanitation and safety, 


and of course, higher wages. 
™ * 
2 reporters, visiting the 


homes of scores of Philadelphia 
longshoremen, found the same beefs 
and grievances repeated over and 
over again, almost in the same 
words and accents. 

They\found, for instance, that 
there isn’t one toilet in good re- 
pair, for the use of longshore- 
men, over 18 miles of Philadelphia 
waterfront, 

They found that there isn’t a 
decent supply of drinking water 
on t city’s waterfront, third 
largest in the nation. ä 

They found that there isn't one 
ambulance on 24-hour duty to 
take care of the hundreds, killed 
or injured on the docks each 
year. ; 


THOSE HUNDREDS have added 
up to 500,000 killed or injured in the 
past 20 years on the piers and docks 
of port cities stretching from Maine 
to Hampton Roads, Virginia. 

You can’t find a longshoreman 
who hasn’t been injured in some 
way by the brutal work on the 
docks. 

N +. 

BUT WORST OF ALL, accord- 
ing to the men—with this they 
agree 100 percent—are the sling 
loads. At present, on the East 
Coast, slings which carry cargo out 
of the holds of ships, may be loaded 
to the hilt. 

This means that men may be 
required to unload as much 5,000 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Dilworth Hobnobs 
With ‘Right’ People 

PHILADELPHIA.—For a flaming 
“liberal crusader” and a leader ‘of 
the “liberal crusading” Americans 
for Democratic Action—— 

Richardson Dilworth sure keeps 
funny company. 

Take a recent social event, for in- 
stance. It was a dinner-dance at 
the Barclay, no less, given by Dil- 
worth’s former boss, Walter Annen- 
berg, publisher of the Philadelphia 


Inquirer. It was in honor of Gov. 


and Mrs. James Duff. 

Among the “liberals” with whom 
| the “liberal” would-be Democratic 
|Mayor of Philadelphia consorted at 
the Barclay shindig were Harold 
Stassen, would-be GOP president of 
the United States; M. Harvey Tay- 
lor, Joe Grmdy’s henchman; and 
William Yee, GOP sity chat 
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COMMUNIST PARTY NAILS 
HART AS RED-BAITER 


NEW KENSIN GTON. —William Hart, nationally ap- 
pointed director of District 19 of the United Steelworkers of 
‘America, has been publicly challenged to a debate by the 
Communist Party of Western Penn-®— 


sylvania. The subject of the debate, ship. 


In ite letter the Communist 
according to the open letter to Hart 
from the Communist Party: Party recalled that “the Alum- 


um Company is laying off scores 
“Resolved that Mr. Hart red-baits = * 4 
of its employes. It is instituting 
to cover his betrayal of the best in- 
»| speed-up. It resists wage increases 
terests of the Aluminum Workers. 
ay to meet the high cost of ilving.... 
The letter concludes: “We are pre- 1 Mr. Hart attempt to 
pared to prove this statement.“ — . 8 


An avowed leader of the Associa-| r i ‘Be company’s attacks 


tion of Catholic Trade Unionists, — — Me Pa eo ** 
Hart accused Communists in the g 

Aluminum Workers Local 302 of 
stealing the elections in a member- 
ship referendum. In the referendum, 
the membership refused by a 3 to 1 
vote to approve the expulsion of six 
former elected officers ho had 


Testimonial Party 

PHILADELPHIA.—A testimonial 
party honoring Mrs. Ollie Hoimes is 
being held this Saturday night, No- 
vember 27, at the Quaker City Elks, 
20th and Christian St. 


given the local progressive leader- 
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docks on Delaware Ave. in walkout for pier work- 


ers. Dockers from Maine to Hampton Roads, Va., walked out almost three weeks ago in demand for 
higher wages and elimination of speed-up and shape-up systems. 0 


Kids Left With No Clothes 
As Constable Evicts Family 


PHILADELPHIA.— Five 


forcibly evicted Mrs. Estelle Mack, of 1942 N. Gratz St., with 


her five young young children, on Tuesday, Nov. 16. The 
facts were revealed at a hearing one 


Friday, November 19th, before 
Magistrate Joseph Rainey. “yi 
It was early in the morning, the 
children had not yet gotten off to 
school, and the younger ones were 


not dressed yet, when the men/In 


came to t the family out. The 
landlady, Mrs. Kirby, directed the 
constable and the movers. All of 
Mrs. Mack's belongings were bun- 
died together and taken away. She 


and the children were not even left 


any clothes to wear. During ‘the 
proceedings, an as yet unidentified! 
constable flourished a gun. A friend, 


To Clean Up City Hall 


‘Fire the Cleaners’ 

A proposal to start cleaning up 
the City Hall mess by cleaning out 
the cleaning women has originated 
from the Committee of Fifteen. 
This is, indeed, the first resolution 
that has come from this investigat- 
ing group headed by the realtor, 
Archie Binns. 

After months of probing the 
multi-million dollar thefts that have 
rocked the city and led to several 
suicides, the Binns committee rec- | 
ommended that the City Hall 
“cleaning force, if properly super- 
vised, could be reduced from 107 
men and 43 women to 134 men = 
seven women.“ 

The present force, says the Binns 
committee resolution, “is now gen- 
yerally doing a very inefficient. job. 
| of cleaning. resulting: in a duty an 
itbagly maintained bum e wk 


men including a constable, 


some belongings for Mrs. Mack. and 
her children. 


The eviction climaxed a process 
that has been going for over four 
months, when the Macks were 
served their first notice to vacate. 
August, they obtained a stay 
until November 13th from the City 
Rent Commision. Requests for a 
further stay were not granted, de- 
spite the fact that the family had 
not been able to find any place to 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


les Issues at Stake i in New Legislature 


CIVIL RIGHT 1s 


For un FEPC with Teeth 


Public demands for a state-wide Fair Employment 
Practices Commission have become so strong that adminis- 


tration leaders apparently feel they can no longer ignore 
they cane 


FEPC legislation. But 
sabotage it. 
_There is grave danger, it is be- 


Fc supporters point out that 
such a bill would be a dead-letter 
law. It would be no more bind- 
ing than the Pennsylvania “equal 
rights” law, which “forbids”—but 
doesn’t even try to prevent—dis- 
crimination at restaurants, hotels, 
swimming pools, and other public 
places. 
* 

UNFORTUNATELY, there are in- 
dications that a number of social 
democratic organizations are falling 
in line with proposals for an “edu- 
cational PEPC.” Real progressives, 
on the other hand, are expected to 
fight for a bill with teeth—with 
prosecution. and- punishment pro- 


tion in 1949. 


Bender Bill, whose sponsor was de- 
feated in this fall’s elections, was 
blocked by a mass campaign, con- 
ducted by all branches of labor and 
progressives. 

An even stronger mass eam- 
paign, progressives warn, may be 
necessary to defeat such legisla- 


VETERANS 


Push Bonus Bill 


Veterans especially are hard- 
pressed by the lack of decent hous- 
ing in Pennsylvania. Veterans’ 
children especially will swell Penn- 
sylvania’s overcrowded classrooms 
as war babies“ increase the 
elementary school load. Civil rights, 
anti-labor bills, taxation, all the 


subjects treated on this page are of 
concern to the veteran. 

One piece of legislation, how- 
ever, concerns the veteran alone. 
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The People Face a Fight! 


By Catherine Frost 


HARRISBURG.—A real fight faces the 
people of Pennsylvania when the new Leg- 
islature meets here this January. 

There’s a mamouth task ahead—to undo 
what the State Legislature of two years 
ago enacted; to enact what the 1947 Leg- 
islature neatly pigeon-holed. 

The Grundy-GOP-dominated State Leg- 
islature of two years ago, following Gov. 
Duff’s legislative proposals almost without 
debate, did nothing about housing, nothing 
about civil rights, welched on appropria- 
tions for schools, and passed a series of 
anti-labor laws which have seriously hin- 
dered union activity in this state. 

On all these things, the people need to 
press for action. All these —and others 
A change in the Public Utilities Commis 
sion, for instance, to make it a servant of 
the people rather than a servant of the 


utilities. 


Duff. 


a 


The people of Pennsylvania would 
make a tragic mistake if they counted 
on the strengthened Democratic minor- 
ity to fight for them on these issues in 
the Legislature. 

Already the people of the nation have 
begun to realize that the “lesser evil” in 
Washington is still playing Wall Street’s 
game and will come across with election 
New Deal promises only if forced by a 
militant and demanding people. Here in 
Harrisburg, it is even more obvious. For 
in Harrisburg, the “worser” evil itself 
is in control. The chief executive of the 
state is Richard King Mellon's man, Gov. 


Discussed on this page are some of the 
major issues facing the people of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1949. The people can win these 
demands from the Harrisburg legislators 
only if they conduct a militant, insistent 
and continuous lobby. 


HOUSING 


Build Low 


LABOR 


Organized labor in Pennsylvania 
was blitzed by the last state Legis- 


Repeal Anti-Union Laws 


compensation to werkers on strike. 
* 


Rent Projects 


Pennsylvania can boast of ‘this 
distinction: 

Probably alone among large in- 
dustrial states in the union, it has 
never lifted a finger to provide 
homes for its citizens. In contrast to 
New York, Illinois, California, Mas- 


the electorate before it becomes law. |S@chusetts, New Jersey, Ohio . 
It may be necessary, progressive other states, which have launche 
stress, to put pressure on legislators housing programs, Pennsylvania 


to make sure they! vote the bonus has never granted public housing 
for the second time. so much as a copper penny. 


This is the veterans' bonus bill. The 
1917 Legislature approved a $500 top 
bonus for veterans of World War II 
and adopted a Constitutional 
Amendment authgrizing a $500,000,- 
000 bond issue to finance these pay- 
ments. This amendment must be 
passed a second time by the 1949 
Legislature and then voted on by 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION in Pennsylvania, as revealed 
in The Worker some months ago, 
needs a thorough overhauling to re- 
store benefits the state has been 
ſchiseling away from jobless workers 
for the past few years. Today, in 
addition to denying benefits to 
workers on strike, the Pennsylvania 
a Unemployment Compensation Board 
also refuses benefits to an unem- 
ployed person. (1). If he refuses a 
Job which pays far less than his ac- 
‘|customed work: or (2) if he refuses 


jlature—that was in 1947, the same 
year labor nationally was slapped 
into the Taft-Hartley strait-jacket. 
No. 1 job for Pennsytvania labor in 
1949 will be to wipe off the Penn- 


vided for violators of the law. Such 
a bill twice has been by-passed by 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
While making plans which would 
sabotage a genuine FEPC law, circles 
close to the GOP administration at 
the same time are reputedly work- 
ing on a “little un-American” bill 
for Pennsylvania. As reported in 
last week’s Worker, the committee's 
job would be to start a witch-hunt 
ostensibly aimed at “subversives” but 
really aimed at labor and all pro- 


gressives. 
j * 
OUT OF THIS would come anti- 
labor, anti-Communist legislation, 
Similar to the Bender Bill intro- 
duced in the 1947 Legislature. The 
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Visit the 
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BOOKS HOP 
269 So. 11th St.- KI5-9839 


Marxist Classics 


Novels 
Children’s Books 


Prints 


Mail orders filled at no 
extra cost 


Art & Sciences a 


| facturers have a pat answer to that: 
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Dr. J. Z. Stambler 


9 Se. Sth Street Telephone 
Phila., 6 Pa. LO. 8-6819 


Official IWO Optometrist & Optician 
A Complete Eye Service 
Serving the Phila. Area 
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RECORD SHOP 
Phila’s enly progressive record shep 
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8 the dockers on the West Coast, 


to come from? 


TAXATION 


$$ from Trusts 


Houses and schools cost money. 
So do higher salaries for teachers, 
liquor store clerks and other public 
workers. 80 do measures to con- 
trol dust and free our streams and 
rivers from pollution. So do im- 
proved facilities and staffs for state 
mental institutions. And all of 
these things the people want. 


Taxation, therefore, is an im- 
portant part of a people’s program 
for the state. Where is the money 


The Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manu- 


cut down on these public services 
and raise what money is still neces- 
sary through a statewide wage tax 
and a statewide sales tax. 

Labor and the people have a 
different answer: 

® Higher corporation taxes; 
Pennsylvania ig one of only three 
industrial states whose corporation 
taxes have actually dropped since 
the beginning of the war. In the 
past six years, Pennsylvania cor- 
poration taxes have dropped from 
10 to 4 percent. 

A constitutional amendment 
permitting a graduated income tax 
a tax based on ability to pay. 


This despite the fact that pri- 
vate builders have failed miser- 
ably to provide homes for the 
people. Home building has ac- 
tually taken a dive this year; it 
is far below the 1947 output— 
Philadelphia, for instance, 
4,403 new family units in the first 
ten months of this year, com- 
pared to 5,072 during the same pe- 
riod last year. And the few new 
homes which have been provided, 
it goes without saying, are far be- 
yond the reach of the average 
family—and not for sale at all to 
Negro families. 


. 
WHAT DEMANDS 


® Grants of subsidies to local 
housing authorities to help them 
build and operate low-rent proj- 
ects. Only through subsidies can 
low-income families ever hope to 
live in decent homes. 

2 A constitutional amendment 
permitting the state to borrow 
funds for loans to housing author- 
ities for the construction of rental 
projects. Unlike the grants for 
subsidies, this money would come 
back to the state, as the — 
housing projects (for middle as 
well as low-income groups) 
started paying off. 

An iron-tight provision that 
no state-financed housing project 
permit either discrimimation or 
segregation. 

© A state rent control law to 
supplement Federal law and lo- 
cal ordinances, 


on housing 
are the people expected to make? 


| men working below. 


DOCKMEN FIGHT SPEED-UP 


“decaying machinery used by the 
shipping and stevedoring com- 
panies, this often results in mid- 
air sling breaks with the entire 
load coming down on longshore- 


9 al * 2 
THIS HAS been eliminated by 


Dockers here are never sure of a 
day’s work. They are hired through 
the shape- up system. They gather 
each morning around a gang boss 
who picks workers out of the 
crowd. He is the sole judge of 
who shall work. 

Under this system dockers may 
WEEE CWO Gr Circe ays or wet at 
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GOV. DUFF 


sylvania statute books the anti-labor 
laws enatced in 1947. Labor is ex- 
pected to press for: 
® Repeal of the ban on sec- 
ondary boycotts. 
© Repeal of the ban on strikes 
by state and local government 
workers and the ban on strikes by 
workers in public utilities. 
© Repeal of the ban on picket- 
ing by any person not employed 
by the concern which is being 
picketed. 
„ Restoration of unemployment 


work at an unorganized shop paying 


go 5 . less than union rates. 


The “merit rating” system is an- 
other aspect of Pennsylvania un- 
employment compensation which 
labor is expected to attack. Adopt- 
ed during the war, “merit rating” 
bases the amount an employer 
pays to the unemployment fund 
on the number of his ex-employes 
who collects benefits. 


5 
THIS SYSTEM encourages em- 
ployers to charge that workers pro- 


voked discharge” and therefore de- 


serve no benefits. Merit rating” 
also drastically cuts the total fund 
during times of full employment, 
laying the basis for a breakdown in 
benefit payments in a future eco- 
nomie crash. 

* 

WORKMAN COMPENSATION 
also needs drastic revision in this 
state. At present, workers incapci- 
tated at the shop or mine frequently 
wait months and even years before 
getting benefits from the company. 
Sometimes they never receive pay- 
ment. This is particularly true of 
miners’ contracting silicosis. 


EDUCATION 


This state is not the only one 
whose public schools are drastically 
falling down on the job. There is 
cynical disregard for children’s edu- 
cation in state after state. Pennies 
are doled out by state legislatures 
where millions of dollars are needed. 


Federal aid was ruthlessly killed by 
where the men take turns working 


on the docks. 


the 80th Congress. 

It was announced only last week 
that the nation’s schools need more 
than a million new teachers—while 


drag both present and potential 
teachers into other professions. 
Pennsylvania, though not alone 
in its disregard of children’s edu- 
cation, is nevertheless outstanding 
among northern states for its 


low teachers’ salaries continue to 


: 
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Better Schools, Higher Pay 


Pennsylvania. This state provides 
$8.26—compared to $22.08 granted 
by New Mexico, the highest on the 
list. 

IN 20 STATES, public school 
teachers get a higher salary than 
the average Pennsylvania teacher. 
The average here is $2,527—com- 
pared to California’s $3,600. 

In 11 states the expenditures per 
pupil is higher than it is in Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Local school boards need more 
state ald — millions of dollars worth | 
—for better schools and higher 
teachers’ salaries. The people dare 
not count on local school boards, 
dominated by real estate and busi- 
ness interests, to wage a campaign 


for this money. It is a campaign 

which will carry weight only if‘ 108 
the’ widest support from teache'* 
parents and dad buon 


all. 
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The Worker 


Pennsylvania Edition, The Worker, Room 710, 280 8. Broad &t, 
Phila, . Editor, Philip Bart. Managing Editor, Walter Lowenfels. 


People Aroused by 
School Standards 


PHILADELPHIA—The people of Philadelphia are 
aroused at the deterioration of their public school system. 


At the annual budget hearings of the Board of Education, 
held this past Tuesday, organiza- 
tion after organization presented tained by teachers since 1939. 
demands for more teachers, smaller * 
classes, and a higher salary sched- IN COMMENTING on the pres- 
ule to bring needed teachers into ent state of the schools, Jennings 
the school system. Organizations said that “children are being taught 
testifying included labor, Negro and only 1% of the three R's, for that 
community groups. is all they can learn in the half day 
peaking they attend classes in an increasing 
. * number of schools. Five thousand 
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E Begins Drive. 
Jo Repeal T-H Act 


PHILADELPHIA.—District 1, CIO United Electrical Workers, has opened a * 
among its 50,000 members in this area for a fight to secure outright repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Philip Van —— UE staff representative declared, We're really going 


mir were ees Westinghouse Workers Demand 
Truman Fulfill Promises 


members that whatever was won 
at the elections will go down the 
drain unless we force those elected 
to deliver on their campaign pro- 

EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Westinghouse Local of 
the UE at a recent meeting approved a resolution adopted 
earlier by its 400 shop stewards calling for a campaign to 
t his 
demand that Truman carry ou © rr . 


mises.” 
mises al the Taft-Hartle 
ee e 7| sion of social security benefits. 


District 1 includes the giant Gen- 
eral Electric and Philco plants in 
law. 
Besides Thomas Fitzpatrick, president of 


Page 


Philadelphia, Westinghouse in Del- 
aware County, Radio Corporation 
of America in Camden. It also em- 
braces locals in an area stretching 
from Virginia to northern Penn- 


the Teachers 


repeal of the Taft- 


tram -theecompany, when they at- 


Sysla vania. 
Petitions are being circulated in 
UE locals addressed to President 


Truman and the 8lst Congress de- 


manding repeal of the T-H Law 
and restoration of the Wagner Act 
and Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunc- 
tion law. 

Van Gelder stated that the 
union goal is to have every one 
of the 50,000 members in District 
1 sign the petition. Petitions 
will be presented to Congress 
when it convenes in January. 
UE is aiming for 500,000 signa- 
tures nationally. 

He said that UE logals are re- 
viving their legislative and polit- 
ical action committees to bolster 
the campaign. Committees from 
various locals are making plans to 
visit their Congressmen before they 
leave for Washington. The union- 
ists will demand an end to the 
Taft-Hartley Law. They will press 
for price controls, civil rights leg- 
islation, housing, and a halt to the 
draft and armaments program, 


Rally Thursday 
For Free Spain 


PHILADELPHIA. —Free Spain 
Week will be marked in Philadel- 
phia by a raily on Thursday, Dec. 2, 
at the Academy of Music Foyer, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Spanish 
Refugee Appeal of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. 

Speakers will be Jennings Perry, 
columnist for the New York Star, 
and Congressman Leo Isacson, 

According to the Spanish Refugee 
Appeal, Franco Spain is receiving 
proportionately larger American big 
business aid than any other Euro- 
pean country, although it is not in- 
cluded under the Marshall Plan. 

This is one of the reasons anti- 


Hartley law the resolution spe- 
cified federal action against high 
prices and for housing, protection 
of civil rights and the curbing of 
the House Un-American Commit- 
tee, raising the minimum wage to 


the local, in speaking on the resolu- 
tion at the stewards’ meeting, de- 
clared that the election constituted 
a repudiation by the péople of red- 
baiting and showed they wanted a 
constructive program instead. 


COLOR LINE FADES.—Miss Joan Scott, of Upper Darby, is West 


Philadelphia High School’s 


first Negro drum majorette, according to 


the Philadelphia Tribune, which credits “prolonged pressure from left 


wingers.” 


The Pennsylvania Worker, on Oct. 17, urged that the “color 
line for color guard be dropped at West Philly.” 


Miss Scott now per- 


forms at all football games, such as the one pictured above. 


designated the week of Dec. 1 to 
Dec. 8 as Free Spain Week. 
They will demand economic and 


fascists all over the world have 


diplomatic sanctions against Franco 


Spain by the United Nations. 

Cablegrams from meetings to be 
held in a score of nations will be 
sent to Trygve Lie. 


Union, CIO, Francis P. Jennings, 
charged the Board of Education 


with permitting the schools of 
this city to deteriorate. He de- 
manded that the Board under- 
take a public campaign te get aid 
from the Legislature “to the full 
amount necessary te solve the 
pressing problems of our schools.” 

He further -demanded that 
teachers’ salaries be raised $1,000 
at once in order te make up a 33 
percent cut in real wages sus- 


children were denied entrance to 
kindergarten this year. Many chil- 
dren in classes up to the third 
grade are taught in the same room. 
at the same time, by the same 
teacher, as children of another 
class. 

“The little red schoolhouse is — 
being transplanted from the 
country areas, for which it was 
too backward, to the city which 
used to boast of its educational 


progress.” 


a year for the average full-time 
student. 


Students working their way can- 
not afford the increase, they protest. 
They point out that the prices for 
meals in the university cafeteria 
have been raised. 

Regarding the administration's 
claim in the Pitt News, university 
organ, that the increased tuition 
fees are necessary to meet rising 
expenses and to finance construction 
of new facilities, the Young Pro- 
gressives point out that no increases 
have been announced in the salaries 


of faculty members or service em- 
ployes, some of whom, the letter al- 
leges, make only 50 cents an hour. 
The University is said to have made 
a profit of $700,000 last year. Ac- 
cording to the Pittsburgh papers 
more than $16,000,000 has recently 
been given for its expansion pro- 


gram. 


Young Progressives Protest 
Increas¢ in Pitt Fees 


PITTSBURGH.—The Young Progressives, in a letter 
to Chaacellor Rufus H. Fitzgerald of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, have protested the recently announced increased 


tuition fees. The group estimates 
the increases run from $55 to / 


CanterburyDean 
Winds Up Tour 
Speaking Here 


PHILADELPHIA. — One of the 
world’s most famous churchmen and 
an outstanding advocate of friend- 


ship with the Soviet Union, the Very 
Reverend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury, will appear in Philadel- 
phia Tuesday night, Dec. 14. 

The 70-year-old British Dean, au- 
thor of “Soviet Power,” is sched- 
uled to speak at Town Hall, Broad 
and Race Sts. 

The Dean was at first refused ad- 
mittance to America by the Depart- 
ment of Justice on the grounds that 
he was invited on his speaking tour 
by a “subversive” organization—the — 
Council for American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. 


Baldwin Loco Gives Its Workers the ‘Works’ | 


By Norman Anderson 


EDDYSTONE.—If Richard Kine Mellon seems to give 
his underlings awards for. outstanding service in behalf of 


his financial empire, his managers at the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works here would rate high.® — 


For in the first nine months of 
1948, Baldwin's has nearly doubled 
its profits over the same period last 
year while its 7,000 workers claim 
they are getting a “runaround.” 

In this “runaround,” Baldwin 
workers say, management 

Gives a 24 cents an hour wage 
increase last spring, while basic 
steel workers are getting 13 cents: 

© Indiscriminately transfers work- 
ers to new jobs where they must 
start at lower paying classifica- 
tions; 

e Lays off workers for weeks at 
a time and puts hundreds on short 
weeks; 

© For the Negro worker all this 
is in addition to being forced work 
at unskilled jobs at low pay. Ne- 
groes encounter obstacles from both 
the right-wing leadership of the 
CIO: United Steel Workers and 


tempt to rise to skilled work. 

Baldwin workers charge that 
the low turn-out to union meet- 
ings is a fair indication that the 
union leadership is not fighting 
these bad working conditions. 
They say that the union lead- 
ership is doing nothing te encour- 
age workers to file grievances, to 
protest layoffs, to fight speed-up 
and especially to put up a strug- 
gle for the upgrading of Negro 
Workers. 

THE BIG BEEF here, around 
which almost all workers are 
united, is the 2% cents raise. 


As one man said, “We think this 
is nothing but a sellout. What can 
you get for 2% cents anyway?” 

The 2% cents raise stems from 
a policy of the Murray leadership 
of the CIO Steelworkers which has 
resulted in dividing the membership 
among fabricating) and basic oe 


* 


Baldwin Profits 


Double in Year 


Net profits of the Baldwin Loc- 
omotive Works for the first nine 
months of 1948 were $2,443,787, 
double that for the same period 
last year. Then Baldwin’s raked 
in $1,238,918. Baldwin’s, for years 
a Morgan concern, was taken over 
by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. last summer, part of the 
interests of the Mellon family, one 
of the eight financial ruling 
groups dominating U. S. economy. 
8 1 


workers. 

Last spring Murray settled with 
the steel trust by agreeing to a con- 
tract which provided 13 cents an 
hour for the basic workers and 2% 
cents for the fabricating workers, 
like those at Baldwin’s. The results 
are shown in the pay envelopes of 
Baldwin workers—thinning in the 
face of high prices. 

* 

BALDWIN’S Ar PRESENT ts 


putting on some kind of guerrilla 
warfare with its workers. Each 
week men are skifted to new jobs 
where they must start at the 
“C” classification, the lowest, re- 
gardless of their ratings on other. 
Jobs. 

One man who had been trans- 
ferred from the erector shop to the 
diesel shop told us it means five to 
12 cents an hour less in most cases. 

Recently 154 men were trans- 
ferred in this manner. They didn’t 
get an official cut in wages—just a 
lower seniority rating on the new 
job. 

Seven hundred men lost about 
$12 pay for about five or six weeks 
recently when they were put on a 
four day week. That’s a big chunk 
out of any pay envelope. 


* 


LAYOFFS ARE TAKING place 
here, but are difficult to estimate. 
One worker said, “They hire new 
fellows and then—they just aren't 
here. Where they went nobody 
knows. The company can fire them 
within 30 days, according to the 
contract, but we think its just an- 


other way of keeping the men 
jumping, worrying about getting 
fired.” 


Negro workers are complaining 
bitterly about the upgrading issue, 
One Negro worker told us, “They 
try to keep you on the broom as 
long as they can. All they start 
you on here, if you're colored, is 
the sweeping job. A white man 
gets hired immediately as a 
helper. But us, only the broom.” 


This man happened to be a 
skilled worker. But he broke in 
during .the war, when discrimina- 
tion was less rampant, Today Ne- 
groes work five or six months as 
sweepers before they can even 
think of promotion. 

“The last time the union leaders 
took this up was about five or six 
years ago,” another Negro -worker 
told us. “The company agreed 
then to promote every man after 60 
days but that’s been out a long, 
long time.” 

The only section of the plant 
where Negroes get a break, he said, 
is in the boiler shop, where some 


| manage to learn skilled work. 
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In the Magazine 
A- Bomb Myths Exploded | 


A review, by th distinguished British Marxist and scientist, 
J. B. S. Haldane, of recent discoveries about the A-bomb by 
another British scientist, P. M. 8. Blackett, the 1948 Nobel 
Award winner in physics. 


Dr. Johnson’s Mission to America | | 
ä What the Dean of Canterbury considers his primary reason 
| for coming to the United States at this time, and why : . 


. Americans ave-Reciing 0 mieet Bin and hear 
him speak. 


Cerman Reaction On the ee 


Outcome of the struggle now under way inside Germany 


may be decisive for the futuré of Germany and world peace. OR FIGHT 

The struggle as viewed in ite historical context by a leading | | 

German anti-fascist. ) 
Things That Made Me a Communist | 


~~ 
Refutafion of reaction’s repeatedly discredited charge that 
Communism is an alien dootrine and the Communists serve 
a foreign power, by a prominent American author and 


e  | BIG BUSINESS 


Review and Comment 
The movie “Snake Pit”; the play “Set My People Free”; 
Eisenhowers “Crusade in Europe”; Finkelstein’s “Jazz: A 
People’s Music”; and other com sent on things in the enter- 


tainment and cultural world, See AFL and CIO stories on page 3; editoria | on page 6 


Also columns by Fast, “Leater, Tinsley, Platt and 
Rubin; pages for kids and home-makers. 


KIDS PICKET FOR BRONX TENAN TS COUNCIL 


| Guerrillas 
| Try, Execute 
Franco Spy 


PARIS (ALN).—A people's court 
composed of Spanish coal miners 
condemned and executed a Franco 
police agent, Alvarez Lorenzo of 
Turon, Asturias province, according 
to the underground Spanish re- 
publican radio Pyrenaica. 

Lorenzo was captured by Asturian 
republican guerillas and taken to a 
mine. near Turon, where workers 
whom he had betrayed and op- 
pressed sat as a jury to judgé him, 
The guerillas later carried out the 
death sentence, 

Elsewhere in the Asturias mine 
area, which produced the boldest 
civil war fighters for the republic 
of 1936-39, guerillas paid a surprise 
visit to the village of Linares Ber- 
bes, where they distributed anti- 
Franco leaflets and seized arms 
and ammunition in the homes of 
local Falangists (Spanish fascists). 

In Pertusa, Huesca province, 
three Falangists résponsible for the 
death of several guerillas were ar- 
rested, tried and executed. 


Surprise attacks were made on 

Franco forces near Alcoba and 

2 in th vince of Ciudad 

Kids in the Bronx ee. e to say e dees Bronx Council on s eat and Housing, the youngsters ask * re 1 ie 


ing. 5 they want more and better homes. Picketing for the slum clearance, low-rent projects and stricter rent controls, 


2 
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SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 


al Refuses 
To Oust Wallace Men 


STEUBENVILLE, O.—Amid threats of suspension and retaliation by Steelworkers 
District 23 staff representative John Phalen, president Nello Amedia of Local 1190, 


United Steelworkers, refused to accept charges against two grievance committeemen, 
Charles Palmer and Harold Baker.© 


* 


A resolution introduced by T. P. 
Smith, veteran trade unionist, en- 
dorsing President Amedia’s stand 
was carried 3 to 1. 

In addition, President Amedia 
stated that he had erred previously 
in suspending the two committee- 
men who are under fire by District 
23 officials for allegedly circulating 
Wallace nominating pétitions last 
spring. Amedia said he acted pre- 
viously on advice from the District 
23 Director, Paul Rusen, which he 
maintains was false and uncon- 
stitutional. After hearing Phalen’s 
threats, Amedia stated that he is 
determined to fight any attempts to 
transform Local 1190 into a pawn 
of unscrupulous elements in high 
union offices. 

Concluding the heated exchange, 
with member after member taking 
the floor in opposition to Phalen 
and Nick Rusen, the Director's 
brother and also a staff represen- 
tative, Amedia ordered the imme- 
diate reinstatement of Palmer and 
Baker. 


4 


* 


PALMER, who has announced his 
candidacy for District Director 
against Rusen, congratulated the 
membership for their valiant fight 
for trade union democracy in their 
support for Baker and himself. 

The Rusen-Phalen element. 
smarting from their setback, at- 
tempted to jam through the nom- 
ination of all the present incumbent 
officers of the International Union. 
r 
the chair that more than one nom- 
ination could be made and then the 
local votes on the question of who is 
to be the nominee for contested of- 
fices, they resorted to getting an ad- 
journment during the unfinished 
part of the meeting. 


Free Spain’ 
Week in 
Cleveland 


Progressive and 
anti-fascist people and their or- 
ganizations in North and South 
America, in Europe and in Australia, 
have designated the week of Dec. 1 
to 8 as “Free Spain Week.” , 

It will be a week of meetings, 
letter-writing, leaflet distribution 
and mass demonstrations. During 
that week there will convene * 
international delegation in Paris, 
representing all countries that are 
participating im the “Anti-Franco 
Week.” During that week in avery 
major city of our nation, meetings | 
will be held, sponsored by all anti- 
fascist peace-loving Americans and 
their organizations to explain to 
the people of America the meaning 


of Franco Spain as the cradle of 
World War III. ) 

The Cleveland Post of the vet- 
erans of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 


gade is sponsoring such a meeting. 


The guest speaker will be O. John 


Rogge, former special -Attorney- 
General and former General Prose- 
cutor at the Nurnberg war criminal 
trials; and Mr. Milton Wolff, 4 
major in the Spanish Loyalist 


Army, Commander of the veterans 


of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
and a Lieutenant in Gen. Stilwell’s 
army in Burma in the Second World 
War. — | 

meeting is being arranged for 


Dec. B, at 2 p.m. 1 


Alléfiym Hoteh 1802 E."i$th St. 
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PALMER SEEKS 


AS DIRECTOR OF DIST. 23 


STEUBENVILLE, Ohio.—In a let- 
ter addressed to all locals in District 
23° of the United. Steel Workers, 
Charles Palmer, a member of Local 
1196 of this city announced his 
candidacy for district director of the 
union. His letter follows: 

“A number of members of my 
local and of several other locals in 
District 23 have urged me to run 
for the office of District Director. 
They feel that my entering this con- 
test for District Office would serve 
to stimulate greater interest in the 
affairs of our union and would help 


to point up some of the issues that 
our union faces. 

“IT have been debating the ques- 
tion of my candidacy for some time: 
because of my responsibilities within 
my own local. However, I have 
come to the conclusion that an elec- 
tion campaign in which there is 
spirited competition for office is a 
good thing that will serve to 


strengthen our union. 
IJ am a member of Local Union 


ELECTION 


1190, USA-CIO of the Steubenville 
Works of Wheeling Steel Corp. Lo- 
cal 1190 is the largest local in Dis- 
trict 23. I work in the Galvanize 
Department and have worked at the 
Steubenville Works for 13 years. I 
am 32 years old and my check num- | 
ber is 3934. I am a charter member 
of Local 1190 and have held the 
following offices: Financial secre- 
tary, six years; Journal agent, one 
year; vice-president, two years, and 
have served as-a grievance com- 
mitteeman for the past 2% years. 
“In asking your local to nominate 
me for District Director, please un- 
derstand that this does not commit 
your membership to vote for me in 
the election should the local nom- 
inate me. I will accept the nomina- 
tion of your local in the spirit of 
making a real contest in the elec- 
tion campaign—the kind of a con- 
test that will. raise questions that 


our members want answered.” 


— 


f 
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OHIO 


he Crippled Ohio Constitution — 


R ITS historic period the Ohio State Constitution was a progres- 
sive document. 

Since then, Big Business has so amended it, has passed 80 & 
new laws, which have never been tested in courts or otherwise, 

that the founding fathers of our. Constitution 
would never recognize it as the same document, 
The only things left unchanged are some general 
phrases like “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” moe) 
As it now stands, it is in many ways even con- 
tradictory to the U. S. Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. 
As proof of its reactionary character is the fact - 
that it directly disfranchises big sections ef the 
Ohio population—because of laws against minority 
parties and the difficult methods that are devised 
| SALA. by local Beards of Elections which make it impes- 
sible to get a complete and fair counting of the votes. 

The next time the people will have a chance to vote by referendum 
if Ohio needs a Constitutional Convention is in 1952. The other 
method is by demanding that the Legislature, which by a three-fourths 
vote can call such a convention at any time, call one immediately. 

Around a movement for the convening of a constitutional conven- 
tion labor and progresives can build a whole campaign to re-demo- 
cratize the State of Ohio, to give the State back to the people. 

This campaign should not only demand the convening of such 
a convention, but as part of it, demands should be brought forward 
for the immediate passage of bills that can later be adopted as part of 
our Constitution. at aP 

® Re-establish the rights of all political parties on the Ohio 
ballot; 

® Concretely to bar all state or other government officials or 
government bodies from having any right to decide the eligibility of 
any political party; 

Re- district the congressional] districts so that minority groups, 
especially the Negro people, are not swallowed up in large agricule 
tural districts and have little possibility of proper representation; 

For the passage of new and all-inclusive FEPC for the State} 

© The enactment of progressive labor legislation that will wipe 
off. all present Big Business anti-labor laws; . 

.@ Establishment of uniform election laws and machinery, which 
would include the setting up of voting machines in all parts of the 
State. : 

e Remaking the whole system of taxation by placing high taxes 
on corporations and high incomes and doing away with all taxes such 
as the sales tax that largely effect only the working class and poor 
farmers. 

These and many other issues can serve as the basis for the cam- 
paign and for the holding of a Constitutional Convention. 

A united front of all progressives, labor, poor farmers, Negroes, 
the youth and veterans, all of whom are directly affected by this 
Constitution can force the lawmakers to at least bring the Ohio laws 
to conform with the U. S. Constitution and Bill of Rights. | 


Letters from the Shops 


shop union here that is controlled 
by the stockholders. We get very 
little wages. They keep shifting 
men around every day on a dif- 
ferent job. 

Yours resp-ctfully 


Conditions at 


Alliance Ware 
Alliance, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 


I work at the Alliance War, 
Inc. We press out both tubs and 
sinks and washing machine tubs; 
we also enamel them all. We work 
so hard here that when we come 
home we must stay in bed 10 or 
12 hours in order to be able to 
work the next day. We work every 
minute out of an hour. We're not 
allowed to sit down. 

If we have machine trouble the 
superintendents, three or four of | 
them, get excited and rush out 


of the offices, roaring like lions 
going out for their prey. Quickly 
the foremen among the men get 
to trembling—you can see their 
hands shiver. 

Every one around here is in fear 
of losing their jobs. Everyone 
around the shop has an expres- 
sion on their face as though they 


were in the penitentiary. 


We do not have lockers where 


6 a. - 1 


IN CLEVELAND 


He blasted the false idea that 
the democratic gevermmenis in 
Eastern Europe have been im- 
posed upon the people there, but 
on the contrary, related hew Benes, 
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But while production is on the 
increase, so are layoffs. There is 
talk around the shop that some 
2,000 men have already been laid 
off and more will take place soon. 
The talk around the shop always 
seems to turn to the prospect of 
layoffs. There is growing feeling 
of insecurity and this is even true 
of men who've got top seniority. 

The sad part about the whole 
business is that while many of us 
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Buckeye Briefs 


42 REVIEWING THE GENERAL economic situa- 


tion—the growing shortage of jobs in Dayton, To- 
ledo, Akron; the developing overproduction in many in- 
dustries; the evidence of great nervousness in the stock 
market; and the rather gloomy outlook of the leading 
capitalist economists—our friend Bill sums up the situa- 
tion concisely and accurately —“THE BUST 1S BOOMING.” 


. ss * 

PHH PORTER of the Plain Dealer comments that the news 
from China nowadays makes rugged reading. Could we direct Phil's 
attention to the fact that. the rugged news is being made by some 
really rugged Chinese people? 

He comes up with a really desperate n to the * ques- 
tion of China. Let us pull out altogether, and let them stew in 
their own juce,” says he. Glory, Hallelujah! ‘The Chinese people 
have been praying and fighting toward this end for lo, these many 
years. Vou're way behind times, Phil. N 

Incidentally, that also was what King George III told the 
American colonists when Washington and his ragged men drove the 
Redcoats into a corner at Yorktown and “took em.“ 

— ‘? * 

THE CLEVELAND NEWS—"“A Friend of the Family“ — is doing 
a front page, human- interest, heart throb story of, believe it or not, 
Louis Budenz. 

. “Louis Frances Budenz,” proclaims the News in the lead-off 
paragraph, “is a man who has thrown over the sick world ef Commu- 
nism in a vain search for spiritual peace.” 

The first two articles dea] at length with the struggle of Budenz 
vs. the Budenz soul. A lost sheep he was, no less. Struggling, strug- 
gling, to escape from Marxism into the pure holy air of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. Aided throughout by the intelligent understanding of 
wife No. 2, after 10 years he made it. : 

The reporter rounds out this heartwringing portrait. He pictures 
the modest Budenz home (mortgage payments, he notes, are $73 a 
month), and paints a tender picture, touched with pathos, of the 
four Budenz daughters. “Here Budenz manages to relax for a short 
while each day and to enjoy fleeting moments of peace.” 

“America,” concludes the reporter, rn 
since he left the Communist ranks. He terms it his ‘beloved land’. 

Pause for wiping of eyes. 

But new comes the give-away. Quote. “He seems in a hurry 
to make as much money as he can out of his volatile material. Per- 
haps this explains his reluctance to talk freely with interviewers. 
He deesn’t want to give anything away that might have a eash value 
on the present literary market.” Unguote. 

Things are tough all over, it seems, and thirty pieces of silver is 
no longer the price of betrayal. The sell-out commands a bigger price 
today, and makes Collier’s. : 

Further on, we read, “His testimony against the Communists 
has been a severe strain to Budenz. I believe he has tried so hard to 
be just and fair to both his country and the accused that nervous 
tension. has impaired his health.” 

1 8. free ot charge, we offer to Budens the following 
blur 

Tm a dandy exhibition of 9 Soul that’s ssen the Light, 

I’m a reconverted Communist and now I do all right. 

ITU sell you my life story, a very nifty version, 

For fifty bucks a paragraph, including my conversion. 

It was just ten years age this March the comrades took me in 

And hornswoggied and boondoggled me into a Life of Sin. 

For ten long years I wallewed in a weiter of confusion; 

My mortal soul still bears the scars of Stalinist contusion. 

By nature epileptic, I was stunned by dialectic; 

My life became quite hectic, and I ended up dyspeptic. 

I offer you my Soul, unbared, a pip, a real sensation, 

For several hundred in advance, the rest on publication. 

BIRDS OF A FEATHER DEPARTMENT—Youngstown, Ohio— 
Tom M. Girdler, chairman of.the board of the Republic Steel Corp., 
will be the honor guest at the Chamber of Commerce’s annual ban- 
quet Tuesday night at Hotel Pick, Ohio, here. Alfred Edwards, parlia- 
mentarian and Labor Party leader in England, will speak. 


‘LOYALTY’ PURGERS QUERY 
VICTIMS ON FRANCO 


CLEVELAND, O.— The holding of views that the Loyal- 
ist government of Spain should be supported in its fight 


against Hitler’s puppet Gen. Franco in the Spanish civil war 

10 years ago—that the Soviet Union ue 

while an ally of our country in the|* the Loyalty Board in Washing- 

fight against Hitler, should recetve en which makes the final recom- 

more aid—siews favoring the open- mendations. 

ing of the second front during the The witnesses were asked by mem- 

war in Europe, constitute evidence bers of the panel which side they 
favored in the Spanish civil war, 


of disloyalty in the opinion of the 
Loyalty Board conducting hearings whether they advocated the opening 
of the second front, and whether 


in this City. 

These startling facts were dis- they favored aid to the Soviet Union 
closed during the questioning of during the war. 
postal workers in the course of the * 
“loyalty” hearings being conducted IN DIRECT violation of the con- 
by a three-man panel of the Post stitutional rights and established: 


: 


| those last to be hired and first to be 


the present unemployment as the 
white. 


this “success” has just voted its 


Office Loyalty Board in the Federal: 
Building in Cleveland. 

Previously four cases had been 
heard and then the committee hur- | 
riedly left town when the “loyalty” 
probe was made public. One of the 
leading officials of the Post Office 


ters of the NAACP and of the Am- 
it ange of Postal Employees are wear. 


legal procedure, the post office work - 
ers are denied the right to know the 
Charges against them, refused in- 
formation on their accusers and 
denied the right to question or crose- 
examine witnesses whose identity 
the committee refused to divulge. : 
Active preparations are being 
made to develop:-mass support for 


the postal workers, The local cha- 
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By Mike Davidow 


of depression and unemploy- 
ment are beginning to make 
their early appearance. There 
has been a steady drop in employ- 
ment since January, 1947—from a 
total of 68,949 to 57,500 last month— 
a decrease of approximately 11,500, 
or about 20 percent of the total 
number of rubber workers in this 
area. 

The sharp decrease in employ- 


by the steep reduction in voting 
strength of Akron locals at the re- 
cent Rubber Workers’ convention. 


2.100 members. Local 7 Firestone 


* 
AS IS USUALLY the case, with 


fired, Negro workers represent 16 
percent of those seeking work, ac- 
cording to the latest figures, while 
they are only 8 percent of the total 
population; in other words, Negroes 
are about twice as much affected by 


To the 11,500 rubber workers 
quietly squeezed out, have been 
added an additional 500 unemployed 
rubber workers this past month, ae- 
cording to the report just released 
by the Ohio State Employment. 
Service. 

What is more, the immediate 
future holds forth “promises” of 
more unemployment. The same 
source states, “Job prospects fer 
the fall and winter are not en- 
couraging. Majer manufacturers 
of rubber products expect te re- 
lease a few more workers by De- 
cember, and indicate that ne in- 
creases are anticipated fer the 
early months of 1949.” 

* 

BUT WHAT ACCOUNTS for the 
present optimistic frame of mind of 
the 3 G’s (Goodyear, Goodrich, Gen- 
eral) and Firestone is the lush 
profits of the past years and the 
mouth-watering visions of the 
“good old war profits” guaranteed 
by the “cold war” foreign policy. 
Goodrich, acting a bit dizzy with all 


stockholders a double bonus. Harry 
Pirestone has issued a statement 
predicting one of the brightest years 
for the rubber barons. And as for 
Goodyear, celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary, the aging P. W. (Litch- 
field) sees skies clouded with Good- 
year-produced air armadas as the 
road toward future bonanzas. 

The outlook of the leaders of the 
rubber industry reveals the degen- 
eration of the so-called “captains of 
industry.” Only the prospect of war 
and war production holds forth the 
promise of prosperity. 

What a choice for the rubber 
workers—-WAR OR UNEMPLOY- 
MENT! 


* 


DESPITE the present relatively 
high rate of employment and a 
forecasted continuation of that. 
trend, the profit-hungry rubber 
lords are daily attempting to iptro- 
duce new methods of speedup. 

In the Goodyear millroom during 
the recent Rubber Workers conven- 
tion the company increased the 
batches. There was an “unauthor- 
ized walkeut.” Fellowing its clever 
tactics of first provoking the men 
and then refusing to negotiate en 
the men return to work on its terms, 
Goodyear was able to increase out- 
put. This is largely because under 
the influence of the restraining’ 
hand of “favorite” labor leader of 
the rubber trusts, L. S. Buckmaster, 
there has been a tendency to tie up 
the militancy of the rubber workers’ 
into legal knots. | 

Next it was Goodrich’s turn to try 
its hand at speed-up. It revealed 
itself m an attempt to suddenly m- 
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Layoffs in 


: 

AKRON, O. — Akron, the 

world’s rubber capital, is one 
place where the first swallows 


ment was graphically demonstrated | 


fell from 122 to 108. or a decrease) 
‘tof 1,300. 


cops Beat, Jail 
Negro War Vet 
In Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, O.— The mounting wave of police bru- 
tality directed against the Negro citizens of Cleveland wag 
highlighted with the police beating and jailing of Ernest 
Rowe, an Army veteran, who peg 


Just to cite two examples: Local 5 
Goodrich dropped from 160 votes to 
139, representing a decrease ot 


xy 


proximately 200. But Goodrich soon 
discovered—it’s one thing for its ef- 
ficiency experts to plan, it’s another 
to get the rubber workers to docilely 
accept its plans. As a result of a 
several-day halt in producttion, the 
new work standard is now being 


serious effort is being made to 
sist the quiet, slow penetration 
the 8-hour day. 

Rubber workers well know 

ithe 6-hour day means. It has 

the dike that heid back the flood 
of unrestrained unemployment. It 
was the issue over which the great- 
est struggle took place against the 
giant of the industry—Goodyear. 
Rubber workers know that the 
Big Four have never really given up 
their dream of restoring the 8-hour 


the Rubber City 


8 
YORK 


for increased income to meet high 
prices compelling the rubber worke 
ers to seek sources of added em- 
ployment, the rubber companies are 
dangling the bait of an 8-hour day. 

Old-timers recognize it fer what | 
it is—sucker bait. 


4 
| UNFORTUNATELY, 


the union 


eialthough it has adopted a general 


resolution for the maintenance of 


the G- hour day and has appealed te 
the CIO nationally te ecenduct 4 
struggle for the 30-hour week, hag 
not recognized and resisted the 
piece-meal invasion of the 8-hour 
one. | 

What is even more important, it 
| hasn't as yet undertaken a ¢ame- 
paign to educate its newer meme 
bers in the tradition of fighting for 
the Chour day. | 
It is up to the progressives, the | 
militant trade unionists whe built 


land defended the rubber workers’ | 


union, te recognize the need for 8 
real fight against unemployment 


and speedup. 


— | 


action in Normandy and in the 
Batile of the Bulge with five battle 
stars to his credit, Rowe is a postal 
worker and the treatment handed 
out to him is but another phase in 
the treatment of Negro Federal em- 
ployes. , 

Rowe was severely beaten by the; 
police and then held in jail for 55 
hours for no reason, while his 
mother frantically searched the hos- 
pitals of Cleveland for him. 

He and some friends were sitting 
quietly in a restaurant booth when 
a policeman entered and in the usual 
overbearing attitude toward Ne- 


oe | 


n 


a systematic — 
of intimidation against Negro peo- 
ple. 

People are stopped on the street 
by the police without prevecatien, 
searched or roughed up at any time 
‘of the day or night. People are 
afraid of appearing on the streets . 
at night, not so much out of fear of | 
criminals, as out of fear of the po- 
lice. The treatment accorded te the 
Negro people particularly has bee 
come a scandal and has aroused 
deep resentment. 

The molesting of private wens 
is particularly resented because 
the feeling that if the police really 
wanted to clean out the under- 
world they could easily do so. The 
recent conviction of ae ae 
Molnar of accepting bribes 
collusion with the racketeers has 
emphasized this feeling. 

Recently the police killed a 17. 
year-old Negro boy because in his 
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ALL Goop ‘MICHIGAN MEN will recognize the jump-passing young man at the extreme left as Bob 
Chappuis, who led the Wolverines to the first of their two straight unbeaten years and now cavorts for the 
pre Brooklyn Dodgers. Above pic shows Bob completing one last season against Illinois to Elliott, number 
18. After a slow start hampered by injuries, Chappuis suddenly began showing his college form with the 
22 — — — 


Angry Players Force End 
To Minors’ Bus Tragedies 


It took terrible bus tragedies at Spokane, Wash., and Duluth, Minn., during the past 
few seasons to get some action, but it appears today as if the minor leagues are finally 


abolishing one of baseball’s oldest evils—the combination player-bus driver. Virtually since 
the birth of the minors, players have@— 


doubled as bus drivers when clubs 
took to the road. And the combina- 
tion player-bus driver has always 
constituted a menace, 


Imagine, if you can, a fellow play- 
ing a double-header during the day- 
time and then, fatigued and half- 
awake, being required to jockey a 
bus several hundred miles by night. 


Players took the job because it af- 
forded them a few extra dollars a 
month, Few clubs hired someone 
whose only duty was to drive the 
team bus. 


But by Dec. 9, the day that the 
or and major leagues convene 

r their annual midwinter meetings 
dt Minneapolis, all clubs probably 
will be prevented from employing a 
gombination player and bus driver. 


George Trautman, president of 
@ National Association of Minor 
es, has taken cognizance of 
the demands for reform and pro- 
the following amendment to 
National Association agreement: 
“No club shall employ any player 
gs driver of the club’s bus. Violation 
of this rule shall subject the club 
meerned to a fine of not less than 
— — fai ohn dae 
eretion of the president of the na- 
tional association. This rule shall 
ot apply te managers, —— or 
layer-coaches. 

Trautman’s proposal, if adopted, 
will cost individual minor league 
slub owners only a few more dollars 

month. The reluctance of penny 

ueezing owners to pay a full time 
bus driver in previous years was a 
major factor in other accidents sim- 


Controversial 
All Big 9 Teams 


United Press’ All Big Nine back- 
field included Pete Elliott of Mich- 
gan, Harry Szulborski of Purdue, 
George Talieforo of Indiana and 
Art Murakowski of Northwestern. 
Second team had Burson of North- 
western, Ortmann of Michigan, 
Ashenbrenner of Northwestern and 
Whisler of Ohio State. What do 
you think of it? 

The first time line included 
Rifenburg of Michigan and Grant 
of Minnesota, ends; Wistert of 
Michigan (the 32 year old daddy) 
and Kay of Iowa, tackles; Tomasi 
of Michigan and Nomellini of Min- 
nesota, guards; Sarkisian of North- 

center. Rifenburg got top 
on the first team. 


ND 


Uar to the two big disasters which 
cost several players their lives. 

Ons of the real thrills in the life 
of a professional baseball player 
comes on the day he graduates from 
the “bus leagues.” That’s the day 
he’s informed that he has been pro- 
moted to a league where the players 
travel by train. Most leagues below 
triple-A travel by bus. 

The Boston Braves tried an inno- 
vation in their farm system during 
the 1948 season which was greeted 
enthusiastically by players. Instead 
of using buses in their lower league 


of their clubs with two or three late- 
model seven-passenger sedans. 

These sedans, however, generally 
were driven by players and in some 
cases the players were far more at 
home on the diamond than they 
were behind the wheel. 

Full-time bus drivers for minor 
league clubs, of course, won't pre- 
clude all possibility of accidents, but 
it should certainly make many ball- 
players breathe easier and others 
sleep more soundly. 

Perhaps they can’t take the bus 
out of baseball but the least they 
can do is take the player-driver out 


farms, the Braves furnished several 


of the bus. 


because of a determined cliq 


profitable under the sun. 

The three staunchest magnates 
im favor of unlimited night ball 
are Bill De Witt of the Browns, 
Clark Griffith of the Senators and 
Lou Perini of the Braves, Of the 


would like to schedule virtually all 


of their home games after dark. 

Night ball originally was insti- 
tuted with the purpose of luring 
those fans to the park who worked 
during the day. That original idea 
long since has been forgotten and 
the owners now are aiming to get 
out every possible patron. 

There are some who insist that 
night ball doesn’t hurt baseball. 
Players vehemently insist otherwise. 
A majority claim that night ball 
shortens careers, works havoc upon 
throwing arms, hurts the eyes, in- 
creases the danger of being in- 
jured and raises hob with their 
eating schedule. 

Firmest day advocates are Phil 
Wrigley, owner of the Chicago Cubs 
and Walter O. Briggs, Detroit Tiger 
owner. Briggs finally installed 
Jights in Briggs Stadium last year 
but Wrigley remains the only own- 
er who refuses to install lights in 
his park. 

Players have any number of com- 
plaints about night baseball but 
last season was the first time on 
record that any insisted that lights 
probably altered the outcome of a 
game, 

Thé Cleveland Indians had set 
aside a day game to be played for 


the benefit of pitcher Don Black, 


® 


trio, De Witt and Griffith probably! __ 


NOTHING UNDER THE SUN? 


Daytime baseball may become a novelty of the past soon 


ue of big league owners who 


stand convinced today that there is nothing either new or 


who suffered a serious injury. 
Cleveland was scheduled to play 
the Red Sox that day and the In- 
dians asked the Red Sox front of- 
fice if the game might be trans- 
ferred to a night contest. The Red 
Sox agreed and then lost the game. 


BIG WEEK FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


AMONG THE INTERESTING de- 
velopments of the past week on the 
football front, all expressing the 
basic democracy of the students 
when dleft on their own to meet 
developments: 

1—Yale’s unanimous election of 
Levi Jackson as captain of the 1949 
team, a deserved, but none-the-less 
precedent shattering development of 
importance, Yale being Tale. 

2—The tremendous student dem- 
onstration at Lafayette College in 
Easton, Pa., protesting the attempt- 


ed Jimcrowing of their Negro player 
by the Sun Bowl, and the sharp 
telegram to the President asking “Is 
this democracy?” 

3—The forthright reply of Mich- 
igan State University authorities to 
the Daily Worker query, stating 
that they would consider no Bowl 
game unless their whole team went. 
There are three Negro players on 
the Michigan State team. 


On the 


Score Board 
By Lester Rodney 


Oregon’s Mistake—Played Michigan 
THIS PILLAR HOLDS mixed feelings about Bowl 


Games. No doubt the original idea was a nice one. You 


take the best college teams of different areas and match 
them in a climactic game at the end of holiday week. For the foot- 
ball players involved it’s a big event, a gala trip and a chance to prove 
their worth. If you don’t think so, you’ve never spoken to the players 
involved, 

So much so good, But like everything else where big business gets 
a hand in the pie, the original idea has been so knocked around by 
the Chambers of Commerce and other commercial-minded gentry that 
it’s harder to recognize by the year. Everybody who smells a buck 
wants to get into the act and the number of Bowl“ games seems to 
double every year. By and by it gets hard to make much sense out 
of it all. 


But, like we stated, there is still a big belt for the student 


bodies and the teams who make the traditional daddy of them all, the 


Pasadena Rose Bowl. And if I happened to be a student or player at 
Oregon University I’d probably be good and sore at the fact that the 
University of California was named to represent the Pacific Coast. 

Both Oregon and Oalifornia went through their league games 
unbeaten. They didn’t meet. Oregon lost one game, to Michigan of 
the Big Nine, 14-0. Anybody think California could have done better 
than that? Oregon was snubbed on its request for a playoff with Cal, 


for Rose Bowl rights, a request which seemed -fair enough: Cal hid- 
behind its perfect record and said no soap. So what happens here is 
that Oregon is penalized out of ita fair claim to a crack at the Bowl 


for scheduling Michigan, the mightiest team in the land. The boys 
have a beef. 


Hail to the Victor Valiant! 


DID WE SAY Michigan, the mightiest team in the land? And us 
with readers in South Bend, Indiana! 


There's no proving that Michigan is better than Notre Dame en- 
cept to get them onto the same fleld at the same time. But here's one 
vote for Michigan. I base it partly on a communication received from 
Columbus, Ohio, from someone whose football judgment I trust. This 
observer tells me that the Ohio State team beaten by Michigan last 
Saturday was: 


. . A really tremendous team, come into its own with a savage at- 
tack and tremendous line. It was hipped up as high as I’ve ever seen 
a State team. All week in practice it actually thought it could win, 
It rolled to a lead, threw Michigan for losses, never let up and re- 
laxed. And Michigan, with a lot of sophs who you might expect would 
be knocked off balance by the unexpected fury of State’s charge and 
the near hysteria of the 85,000 people in the Columbus Stadium, 
calmly rode the storm, stopped State when it looked like a fumble had 
opened the door te a second score, and then struck like lightning for 
two touchdowns. Magnificent, and Tm an Ohio State man. I don't 
think Notre Dame could beat this team.” 


As one who picked Ohio State to upset Michigan on just those 
factors, I am inclined to agree. When nineteen-year-old sophs like 
Ortman and Koceski force a wonderful established star like Gene 
Derricotte onto the “defensive platoon,” they have to be hot. And 
what a pass defender is speedy Gene! And what is more important in 
these heave em days than pass defense. Pass defense stopped Ohio 
State cold. 8 


Notre Dame has a great team. Ordinarily, comparative scores 
against common opponents run for Sweeney, are meaningless. But 
where Michigan and Notre Dame were concerned this year, in every 
game they played against common opponents they were conscious of 
the fact and out to roll up a score. So while Michigan’s better record 
against the four. mutual epponents doesn’t prove the whole point, 
neither can it be called meaningless. 

Against Michigan State the Irish outdid the Wolverines, winning 
26-7 against 13-7. But Michigan beat Purdue 40-0 to Notre Dame's 
28-27, beat Indiana 54-0 against Notre Dame’s 42-6, and most impressive 
of all, beat high geared Northwestern 28-0 against Notre Dame's 12-7. 


The Single Wing, But Oh My 


FOR FOOTBALL STYLISTS, it’s an interesting point that Michi- 
gan is one of the Very few teams which hasn’t switched.to the T-forma- 
tion. But what a difference between the single wing as taught by 
Crisler, and now by his pupils, Oosterbaan at Michigan and Valpey at 
Harvard, and the archaic, straightaway deceptionless single wings of 
Penn State in the colleges and the New York Yankees in the pro 
league. The fullback spinner cycle, the stunning buck-lateral series, 
the end arounds, the brilliant offensive usage of all members of the 
backfield as potential runners and passers via fast multiple ball han- 
dling, is in great contrast to the tailback stodgily carrying two thirds 
of the time minus deception, with an occasional unmasked handing 
off to the fullback on a “reverse.” Notice how many Michigan backs 
heaved telling passes against Ohio State, 


They speak of T teams being less prone to injury than single wing 


teams. But Michigan of all teams stresses speed over bone crushing, 


brush blocks and all-the-way precision plays over pounding out first 
downs. Tain't what you call it, it's the way that you use it! 


The Helmet It, They Say 


LONG AS WE mentioned football injuries, here's one to chew 
over. After a number of complaints from coaches and players that 
the plastic helmets are dangerous because they are completely un- 
yielding and thus can crack opposition bones in contact, an official 
report by Bill Bingham finally came out agreeing completely that 
they WERE dangerous and saying their use will be discontinued 
AFTER NEXT YEAR. Why after next year? You tell me. You sup- 
pose it’s because there are too many profitable orders already being 


i filled for next year down in the neighborhood of Plastic, Delaware? 


mus | ¢ hicago Pressmen Demand 
A Swift Action by Truman 


—See Page 14 
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ATTENTION, MR. STEVENSON- 


Election Promises Are Coming Due! 


GOV. GREEN, now leaving And as for the new governor- the better. were thinking. He hit the Green 


the Governor’s Mansion, we _ elect, Adlai E. Stevenson, the peo- Stevenson made an effective, administration where it hurt. His 
can now say, Godspeed and good ple will be waiting for proof that popular campaign. He said the Promises to the people of Illinois 


sounded good. 

But we want to issue this warn- 
ing. It would be foolhardy for the 
people of Illinois to sit back now 
and say, “Just leave it to Adlai.” 

Stevenson can easily become a 
Democratic Governor Green or 
worse—unless we fight now to se- 
cure a progressive state adminis- 
tration. 


riddance!” 


NEWSPAPERMEN vacationing 
in North Carolina with Stevenson 
report that the new governor is 
“a changed man” since his elec- 
tion. 

„That shouldn't really surprise 
any observer of politics as prac- 
ticed by the old party politicians. 

The liberal, reform candidate of 
yesterday often becomes the re- 
actionary, entrenched office-holder 
of tomorrow. 

The cry “Smash the Green ma- 
chine” becomes “Build the Steven- 
son machine.” 

Are the platform pledges up on 
the shelf to gather dust? What 
about the election promises? Will 
the only ones remembered be the 
patronage promises to the party 
bosses in the counties, the doling 
out of the lush state payroll to 
the party hacks? 


@ 
THE FINAL vote wasn’t quite 
ON Fe | in before the Democrats were hav- 
|) — —— — — — — IAA eee continued on Page 1-4) 
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Adlai’s Tie-ups 


By Ruby Cooper 


CHICAGO.—Final election tallies this week revealed how strongly Governor - Elect/ 


Stevenson’s campaign promises had registered with the farmer, labor and Negro voters 


who gave him a smashing 572,000 plurality. 


Many observers, however, pre- 
dicted a “tug of war“ over the new 
governor, with his big business, 
{mily and political connections 
pulling him one way and the people 
who elected him pulling the other. 

Illinois voters clearly revolted 
against the hated, corrupt Green 
state machine and its master, 

Chicago Tribune publisher Bertie 

McCormick. They plumped in 

larger numbers than ever before 

for clean governmen and a pro- 

gressive state administration, held 

out in the campa@is*: speeches and 
“program of Stevenson. 


* 


THE SWEEP rolled through all 
areas of the state, giving Stevenson 
a majority even in the downstate 
region ordinarily classified as Re- 
publican territory. It embraced all 

‘gegments of the population—labor, 
farmers, Negroes and middle class. 

To labor Stevenson promised, in 

a speech at Mount Vernon on 

Sept. 6, uncompromising opposi- 
tion to state anti-labor laws, in- 

creased workmen’s compensation 
benefits, higher old-age pensions, 
‘a rigid mine-safety inspection 

program and equal pay for equal 
work for women. 

At Farmer City, on Ang. 5, Steven- 
son pledged.to the farmers a farm- 
to-market road program for the 
“thousands of farm homes Still 
mud-bound”; state aid for soil con- 
servation; extension of rural elec- 
trification; “better common schools,” 
and “better rural health and med- 
ical care!“ 


ADDAI STEVENSON 


pledges to be written off as mere 
campaign oratory? 

Whether or not Stevenson can 
be expected to automatically carry 
out his clear-cut mandate from the 
people can perhaps best be gleaned 
from his own background, some of 
the forces supporting him during 
the campaign and preliminary state- 
ments he has made since the 
elections. 


His social status is closer to the 
wealthy few than it is to the 
mass of common people. Wealthy 
in his own right, Stevenson is a 
banker and gentleman farmer, 
operating twe farms in Illinois 
and Iowa. 

Through. marriage he is tied to 
the Borden milk millions and dur- 
ing the campaign received the 
support of some of the largest 
financial interests in Chicago as 


* 
NEGROES and other minorities 


were given his pledge, in his state 
program, to “enforce more vigor- well as of many persons listed n 


ously the civil rights laws and an the ne : 


adequate fa mployment practices * 
act.“ BIDDING for support in the rich 


He assured small property-owners | .upurbs of Chicago, Stevenson made 
that the hoarded $200;000,000 sales | in uci * * a a 
tax fund would be distributed to the t à point to belittle the “New Deal 
hard-pressed cities throughout the label pinned on him by the Chicago 
state to ease the crushing burden Tribune by. emphasizing that his 

government services in. Washington 


Of local taxation. 
Over all, | 

er all, he promised clean and ere under the auspices of Repub- 

lican office-holders. 


progressive government by ending 
In the final weeks of the cam- 


machine rule and spoils politics; 
blasting out corruption in the state 

administration; rewriting the anti-|paign, newspapers advertisements 

placed by Republicans for Steven- 

appealed to Republican voters 


quated state constitution, and ap- 

propriating adequate funds for state son 

aid to the schools. to split their ballots and vote for 
* Stevenson along with Tom Dewey, 


NOW the balance sheet is to be GO presidential candidate. 
drawn. Will Stevenson, the governor, 
be the same as Stevenson the can- 
didate? Or are the promises and 


the voters who gave him a clear 
mandate have already appeared 


Numerous disquieting signs for. 


since the elections, indicating that 
the people’s pressure will have to 
be exerted on a big scale if the 
program for which they voted is to 
be fulfilled. 

* 


DESPITE his attacks on the 
Chicago Tribune, Stevenson has al- 
ready been warmly praised by the 
reactionary paper for his grasp of 


“practical realities.” Alleged cam-| 


paign bitterness is over and the 
Tribune has wished him “all suc- 
cess.” Indication from his vacation 
retreat at Southern Pines, N. C., 
are that his legislative program 
and plans are being mapped so that 
they can merit the approval of the 
Republicans in the state Senate and 
House, the same gang linked with 
everything the voters so soundly 
repudiated. 

Newsmen vacationing with the 
governor-elect have filed dispatches 
to Chicago papers reporting he is 
a changed man since the elections 
and that his high-minded approach 
is tempered with practical politics. 


* 


STATEMENTS have come through 
quoting Stevenson since his elec- 
tion as declaring that he “never 
suggested slicing up the sales tax” 
and warning that demands for state 
aid will have to be moderated be- 
cause they cannot all be met. 

On the all-important question 
of appointments to high state 
posts, Stevenson has revealed, he 
is thinking in terms of attracting 
high-paid business men by in- 
creasing salaries for these posi- 
tions, without . giving similar 
consideration to raising salaries of 
low-paid state workers. 

Flooding these high offices with 
“dollar-a-year-men,” it is observed 
by numerous labor 
could very well swing the state 
administration in a direction com- 
pletely opposite to that voiced in 
the people’s mandate. 


* 


NO COMMENT has yet come from 
Stevenson on the aspirations of 
Paul Powell, downstate Democratic 
campaign manager and old-time 
party hack, to become Speaker of 
the House. It is generally agreed 
by most observers that whoever oc- 
cupies this all-powerful post can 
either make or break the necessary 
progressive legislation. 

Topping all these uneasy indica- 
tions is Stevenson’s announced 
attitude to the already evident 


spokesmen, | 
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HERE ARE THE CAMPAIGN 
PROMISES OF STEVENSON 


~The following are quotes from te campasgn speeches of 
Illinois Governor-Elect Adlai K Stevenson: 
LABOR 

“I shall oppose without compromise the adoption of any laws , 
in Ulinois aimed to lessen in any respect the gains made by la- 
bor in its long years of struggle.” 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

J am for the more vigorous enforcement of the civil rights 
laws and an adequate fair employment practices act.” 


CORRUPTION 
J shall squeeze the water, the graft and 1 out of 
state purchases, be it on lands, roads or bologna sausage.“ 


SHAKEDOWN 
“I will not countenance shakedowns by state officials, kick- 
backs and the sale of official favors and protection.” 


RENT CONTROL 

“T believe the state should adopt legislation which will enable 
cities, like Chicago, to regulate rents effectively, before they get 
out of hand and cause untold hardship.” 
MINE SAFETY E. 

“I am going to see that Centralia never happens again.” 
BENEFITS 

“I think old age pension rates and workmen’s compensation 
benefits must be adjusted to more nearly meet the increased living 
costs in this period of inflation.” 
INSTITUTIONS 

“I shall strive to humanize and modernize our state welfare 
institutions.” . 
SCHOOLS | 

“We must increase state aid for the schools to arrest the dete- 
riorization of our schools and relieve the crushing burden of 
local taxation.” 


HIT FRANCO TERROR—New Yorkers picket the Spanish consulate 
protesting death sentence for 13 Spanish Republican leaders. Similar 
protest demonstrations have in the past saved the lives of othr Span- 
ish Rpublicans sentenced to die. 


for patromage and jobs. He has 
given his full approval to the an- 
nounced intentions of Democratic 
state chairman George Kells to 
“pulld a formidable organization 
downstate for future eventualities.” 

Despite his campaigning against 
the Green machine, Stevenson made 
clear at the Springfield: victory 
banquet that he heartily approved 
Powell’s remark that “the Dem- 
ocrats in Hlinols now smell the 
meat a-cooking” and added: 

“The meat is well done and 
we're going to slice it up after 
Jan. 1, and we hope that slices 
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splurge of the Democratic Party 


go te every deserving Democrat.” 


— SS 


Election Promises Are Coming Due! 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing their victory orgy down in 
Springfield. There was open talk 
of the rich spoils which are now 
there for the taking. 

The new governor heartily en- 
joyed the remark at the victory 
banquet that “the Democrats now 
smell the meat cooking,“ and he 
promised the boys they would all 
get a fat slice. 

This was the same Stevenson 
who was going to “drive machine 
politics out of Springfield.” 


HOWEVER, the Democrats are 


in for a surprise if they think they 
can simply take over where Green 


left off. 
The mood of the people of IIIi- 
nois is for fight. They will not 


tolerate betrayal. .. 


Stevenson. They will remember 
each of the campaign promises. 
And they will demand the pay-off 
and each one of these pledges as 
they come due. 

They will recall that Stevenson 
hit hard at the hoarded state sales 
tax fund, that he supported the 
slogan, “Cut it up or cut it out!” 

They will remember his clear- 
cut pledge to get enacted a state 
Fair Employment practices Act. 

They will recite the fact that he 
promised more state funds for 
schools and teachers. 

They have a mental catalogue of 
his promises on mine safety, aid 
to vets, rent control and labor 
legislation. 


MORE than that, the people will 
expect the new. admi 


istration to 


the Broyles Little Dies“ Commit- 
tee and the strike-breaking office 
of the Commissioner of Public 
Safety. 

We want a brand new progres- 
sive state constitution which will 
provide for a democratic tax struc- 
ture instead of the sales tax and 
for a democratic electoral system 
in which none of the voters will 
be disfranchised. 

We want state aid for health in- 
stitutions, for nursery schools and 
above all, for housing. 


THERE is no doubt that it’s pos- 
sible now to win a few concessions 
from the new banker-governor of 
Illinois. 
the people will not come easy. 

They will come only through the 
-. alertness and the vigorous action 


But important gains for 


stant pressure of the electorate. 
There will have to be countless 
campaigns, delegations, rallies, 


open hearings through which the 


people make their voices heard. 

Springfield is no more than a 
day’s ride from any part of the 
state. And there will have to be 
a lot of callers at the capital to 
turn the promises of October into 
the legislation of January. 

There is now a permanent Pro- 
gressive Party in this State, and 
unless we’re very much mistaken 
the Illinois Progressives will keep 
very close watch on what goes on 
in Springfield and take the appro- 
priate actions when they become 
necessary. a 

The Communist Party will make 
its own voice heard in the state 


in defense of the needs af, the peo, 


They will remember teach one; 0 ofys \geturid of the old 


of} ha ol' the: people, Tha state adminis: ea ot tes of. the-progressivecr’ 
1 70 reusons for which"they elected 9 to abolish tration Wil ‘have 0 feel the c of November 27 1 
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DEAN HEWLETT JOHNSON 


“THE ROAD TO PEACE” will 
be the topic of the Very Kev. 
Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Can- 


terbury, when he speaks to Chi- 
cagoang on Saturday evening, 
November 27, 8:00 p. m. at the 


Why Did the News 


Support Stevenson? 
‘Why did a Republican newspa- 
per endorse the Democratic can- 
didate for governor of [linois? 
| Did the Chicago Daily News 
cross party lines in the recent 
election campaign simply it likes 
the way Stevenson parts his hair? 
The financial connections of 
Stevenson and the News tell a 
different story —exclusive next 
week in the Hllinols Edition of 


Civic Opera House. 


PP Opens Drive for 


The Worker. 


Housing, FEPC 


CHICAGO.—“Campaign over? No, it’s just begun for 
us!“ That's the way Progressive Party state director William 
Miller answered the question of the party’s post-election 


plans. 

Without stopping for a breather 
after the balloting, the PP this. week 
began outlining plans for (a) a 
membership drive, and (b) a vigor- 
ous legislative battle. 

At a meeting of its County Cen- 
tral Committee, the PP named a 
legislative committee and outlined 
the main features of a legislative 
program. 

Planning to join the drive on 
Congress to repeal tne Taft-Hartley 
Act, the state legislative campaign 
will center around housing and the 
passage of a state fair employment 
practices act. 

Progressive spokesmen empha- 
sized, however, that they weuld 
not be satisfied with a FEPC law 
„unless it hag teeth in it.” 
Richard Watt heads the new leg- 

islative committee. However, it was 
disclosed that the Illinois PP ex- 
pects to employ a full-time state 
legislative director. 

The legislative program will be 
given a powerful send-off at the 
annual PP county convention on 
January 9, timed with the opening 


of Congress and of the State As- 
sembly. 


ane 


**— 


‘Demand Ouster 


Of Rozmarek 


CHICAGO.— Charles Rovmarek, 
reactionary president of the Polis: 
| National ‘Alliance, was faced with a 
demand for his resignation here 
this week. 

An editorial in the Dziennik dla 
Wszystkich, influential Buffalo pa- 
per, charged that Rozmarek had 
violated the constitution of the 
Polish Organization by endorsing 
Dewey for President. 


Symposium on 
‘Negro Liberation’ 


CHICAGO.—A symposium on the 


recently published book, “Negro 
Liberation” will be held here on 
| Sunday, Nov. 28, 7.00 p. m., at the 
DuSable Community Center, 4859 
S. Wabash. 

Speakers will be the author, Harry 
Haywood, and Max Weiss, Midwest 
representative of the Communist 


Party. 


Film Version of 
‘Hamlet’ Opens 


CHICAGO. — Laurence Olivier’s 
Hamlet,“ hailed as one of the 
great film classics of all time, 
opened here this week at the Apollo 
Theatre. | 


SPREAD THE GOOD WORD! 


OU ASKED FOR IT. 


You wanted a paper that could.do a job in Illinois. 


You’ve been wishing for 


a paper that you could bring 


to your shopmate, your neighbor and say: 


“Here’s why prices are 


high. 


“Here’s why you haven’t got a decent place to live in. 
“Here’s why they’re speeding you up in the shop. 
“Here’s why they’re trying to smash your union.” 
Well, here it is at last—the Dlinois Edition of The 
Worker. From now on it will be coming out every week. 
It’s a paper that has lots of Chicago and Illinois ma- 


terial. 


It is packed with the rich features of a paper that 
was 25 years in developing and growing as the finest 


people’s paper in America. 


And it has the basic answers to questions the people 
are looking for, the real solution, the socialist solution to 


their problems. 


Well, what are you going to do about it now? 


The Illinois Worker has 


opened a drive for 3,000 new 


readers. We want these people to subscribe to the paper 
so that they get it regularly as clockwork every week. 
Tou- and you alone—can get these subscribers. 


They are your. friends, 


neighbors. 


your fellow workers, your 


And incidentally, is there any better Xmas gift you 


“to The Worker? 
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-CHICAGO.—Governor-Eléct Adlai Stevenson’s home-® 
coming from his South Carolina vacation this week brought 


him smack up against the first test of his election campaign 
| "| promises. 


Two million IIlinoisans, users of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone system, 


Commerce Commission te post- 
pone its hearing on increased tele- 
phone rates- to December 2: The 


at the commission’s headquarters 
at 160 N. LaSalle Street. 


1 — 


hikes ranging from 20 percent to 
36 percent. 

A petition for these increases filed 
with the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion by the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Oompany was calculated to wangle 
an estimated $30,000,000 in additional 
revenues from phone users through- 
out the state. 

Stevenson has the choice of act- 
ing to block the hike, in line with 
his pledge to curb inflation, or 
ge along with Illinois Bell, with 
which he is personally linked 
through business connections. 


* 


HIS RETURN to the state from 
vacation brought growing demands 
that he act to halt the phone boost. 
A statement by Zalmon Garfield, Pro- 
gressive Party Cook County Director, 
declared that “in the face of the 
Democratic Party's campaign prom- 
isc to act to curb inflation this rate 
demand provides a perfect first test 
of real sincerity. . 

“Governor-elect Stenson has 
the moral power to delay the 
granting of an increase. The Com- 
mission is morally bound to heed 
Stevenson’s request.” 

A “lame duck” body since the elec- 
tions, the present five members of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission 
are due to be replaced in January 
by Stevenson appointees. 


* 


THE PROPOSED new Bell Co. 
grab follows by less than a year two 
earlier rate increases, totaling over 
$25,000,000, granted by the Commerce 
Commission in 1947. 

This third hike would up all 
residential phone bills by more 
than $1 monthly and business 
phones by more than $2, givimg the 
company an additional 16 percent 
of its entire annual income. 

„ pretext for again rifling the 
puckets of phone users, according to 
a company spokesman, is that Ili- 
nois Bell’s earnings “are getting. 
dangerously low.” No mention is 
made of the $11,000,000 in profits 
piled up during 1946 or the more 
than $6,000,000 amassed in the first 
seven months of 1948. 

The move to slip over the latest 
of the series of phone rate hikes 
poses sharply and quickly before 
Illinois voters the stand Governor- 
Elect Stevenson will take on his 


campaign promises. 
* 


WHETHER he will elect to do this 
largely depends on the direction of 
his loyalties—fulfillment of his 
promises to the people or to the 
powerful financial interests behind 
Illinois Bell to which he is person- 
ally tied. 

This tie-up stems from Steven- 
son’s position as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Chicago 
National Bank. 

Closely associated with him on the 
bank’s board are numerous financial 
figures who in turn are linked di- 
rectly with Illinois Bell and many 
other powerful Chicago corpora- 
tions and banks. 

The direct tie-up is seen most 
clearly in the case of T. Albert 
Potter, a fellow-director of Steven- 
son en the bank’s board. Potter 
is also a member of the Centnen- 
tal Castialty Company's Beard of 

Directorts which diso ineludes N. 
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Protests forced the Illinois { 


hearing will be resumed at 10 a.m. | 


face the prospect’ of phone rate 
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Stevenson, Linked With Bell Co., 
Faces Test in Phone Rate Grub 


N.. 


Chicagoans Urge 


UN Block Franco Aid 


CHICAGO.—Rumors that fascist Spain may be ad- 


mitted to the United Nations, coupled with statements by 
prominent U.S. officials favoring full economic aid and rec- 


150 leading Chicagoans to sign a 
cablegram to the U. 8. delegation at 
the UN in Paris urging strong oppo- 
sition to such a move. 

The cablegram, prepared by the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee here, urged that the U. S. dele- 


gation be the first to invoke the UN 


resolution of last December aimed 
against the Franco regime. 

The resolution stated that “if 
within a reasonable time there is 


committed te the prompt holding 


| of an election in which the Span- 


ish people, free from force and 


ognition to Franco, led more than@— 


not established a government | 


intimidation, may express their 
will, the Security Council consider 
the adequate measures to be taken 
in order to remedy the situation.” 


AMONG THE prominent Chicago- 
ans who have signed the cablegram 
are: 

Russell Ballard, Dorothy Bushnell 
Cole, Charles H. Coyle, Earl Gibson, 
Thomas A. Grimm, A. Eustace Hay- 
don, Mandel Kaplan, Luis Perez, 
Fred Ptashne, Louis Zara. 

Also the following doctors: Don- 
ald Atlas, Peter Gaberman, Louis T. 
Reif, Martin P. Sasko, Alex Tulsky, 
Walter Verity, David Wagner. 


— 


Want Atomic 


Home? 


building code met this week with an 

atomic bomb expert and they have 

the dope—the information, that is. 
Dr. Walter H. Zinn of the Ar- 

gonne National Laboratory was full 

of ideas. 

If you haven't got a house to 


live in, perhaps it’s just as well, | 


since Dr. Zinn advocates living 
underground. 

Also, Dr. Zinn proposed buildings 
without windows. 

“Now Tm not suggesting this as 
practical,” Dr. Zinn told the sub- 
committee, “but if you had build- 
ings. without windews it would 
help.” 

Some Chicagoans reportedly feel 
that buildings with windows would 
also help. 


. continued on Pape14)''¢ Ack er the 
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Robert McCor- u thével and pick 
— 


Dig It! 


CHICAGO.— Don't get discouraged if the wintry winds 
may soon be tickling your tootsies as you recline on a park 


bench. Chicago is making progress on housing. The Cit 
Council’s subcommittee on the new?@- 


Colonel has already built himself an 
atomic shelter deep under the Trib- 
une. Tower. Thinking about how 


lonesome he would be if he were 


the only survivor of an atomic bomb 
attack, the Colonel buzzed Ald. Cul- 
lerton, head of the City Council 
Committee, who lost no time in 
springing into action on this vital 
housing issue. 

At the same time, another atomic 


probe was going on full blast in the 
city. Capt. Harry Fulmer, the Chi- 


feago Police Department’s expert on 


civilian defense, has been working 
for two years on a report which he 
issued this week on how to act in 
case atoms begin splitting up the 
city. ‘ iy 
The gist of his report was this. 
After it's all-over, ‘you go around 
Ahead 32°F * 
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CHICAGO.—When bigger anti- 
Soviet lies are told, the Chicago 
Sun-Times will print them. 


The paper last week reprinted 
the fantastic whopper of the year, 
quoting from a new book by the 
pro-fascist former Premier of Hun- 
gaty, Ferenc Nagy, now in this 
country. 7 — 

Nagy invented a hair-raising 
tale about Soviet women soldiers 
who “raped thousands of Hun- 
garian men.” 


This story was sent out to all 
the papers which subscribe to 


United Press. But the Sun-Times 
was the only one here which didn’t 


= 


consider it too ridiculous to print. 

Wondering whether something 
had been omitted from our edu- 
cation in the Facts of Life, a re- 


porter for the, Worker checked au-. 


thorities around town to find out 
whether such “reverse rape” was 
perhaps a new development in 
criminology. 

Prof. Fred E. Inbau, expert in 
criminal law at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, gave his considered judg- 
ment that “the law has never con- 
templated such a situation.” 

Less professorial in his attitude, 
famed criminal lawyer Samuel A. 


ILLINOIS 


~ Sun-Times and Mr. Nagy Rape the Facts of Life 


Hoffman guffawed loud when he 
was shown the Sun-Times clipping. 

“It’s a physical impossibility!” 
he declared. 

The head of the Chicago Crime 
Commission, Virgil W. Peterson, 
drew himself a mental diagram 
and stated: 

“I suppose it could happen, but 
I don’t see how.” 


The consensus was that no 
American woman had ever suc- 
ceeded in committing rape. But 


of course, Nagy was talking about 
Soviet women. 


Seek Showdown on | The Illinois Worker | 
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Jimcrow at N. U. 


By Carl Hirsch 


EVANSTON.—Not even the Rose Bowl invitation was enough to wipe out the 
stench of Jimcrow across the Northwestern University campus this week. University 
President Franklin Bliss Snyder hastily called a five-day campus holiday this week to 


However, the celebration was a@— 


lame anti-climax to the blow-off of 
a scandal in race relations which 
rocked the campus and may gad to 
a showdown 6n the notorious record 
of discrimination at one of the so- 
called leading universities in the na- 
tion. 
* 


THE LONG history of bigotry at 


the school reached a climax with 
the disclosure that the Dean of Wo- 


deen flred because she was too lib- 
eral regarding Jews and Negroes.” 

Numerous student groups this 
week prepared to enter into the 
fight against the university dis- 
crimination policy for which the 
leading spokesman is Snyder him- 
self. 

The McCarn disclosure first ap- 
peared in the campus newspaper, 
the Daily Northwestern, 

* 


men. Mrs. Ruth O. McCarn, ned: 


STUDENT editors of the paper 


Stevenson Faces Ist Test 
On Big Phone Rate Grab 


(Continued from Page 13) 


D. Stuart, a director of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. 
* 


POTTER is also President of Elgin 
National Watch Company, which has 
on its board of directors John Stuart, 
Chairman of Quaker Oats Company. 
Stuart in turn is on the Board of 
Directors of International Harvester, 
whose president, John McCaffrey, is 
a member of the Board of IIlinois 
Bel! Telephone Co. 


Significantly, Stiart and Laird 
Bell, a former director of the old 
Industrial National Bank-along with 


ro 


Stevenson, are both directors of the 
Chicago Daily News, which first ran 
a story sympathetic to the proposed 
telephone rate boost, 

In his call to Stevenson to stop 
the phone increases, Garfield urged 
that “the people of Chicago and II- 
linois should make their demands 
heard both to the Commission and 
to Stevenson. 

“A telephone increase will affect 
the budget of almost every citizen 
regardless of whether he has a 
private telephone or not,” the 
Progressive leader said. “This is 
an ideal place to begin the fight 
against inflation.” 


on—the Illinois 


At last! 


We've got our own paper in Illinois. 
This week—and every week from now 


Worker will be published, 
It’s the full-size Worker PLUS five 


pages of Illinois news. 
Subscribe now. Get your friends, 


neighbors, shopmates to subscribe! 


The ILLINOIS. EDITION 
of THE WORKER 


35 months for 9 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


were defiant 00 the official repri- 
mand of their story. It was report- 
ed also that they have additional 
information which may be published 
dealing with the bigoted university 
policies. 

A: student member of the publi- 
cations board indicated that there 
was violent disagreement over the 
attempt of the faculty members 
to censure the paper’s editors. 

The reprinftnd of the paper’s edi- 
tor, Mal Shaw, and the reporter who 
wrote the McCarn story, James Cor- 
mier, had come from Dean Kenneth 
Olson of the N. U. Journalism 
School who heads the publications 
board. 

James Simpson, a student mem- 
ber of the board, declared: “I am 
disappointed to see that Dean Ol- 
son has said as an individual what 
he failed to persuade the board to 
say as a whole.” 


+ 


STRONG campus criticism was 
centered on President Snyder, who 
is considered the leading exponent 
of the bigotry policy over many 
years, both as head of the school 
and previously as vice-president and 
Dean of the Faculties. 

The school’s Jimcrow policy has 
been drastically applied with re- 
gard to quotas on Negro and Jew- 
ish students, housing and the use 
of the swimming pool and beach 
facilities. 

Snyder denied all charges this 
week. However, he was named spe- 
cifically in a copyrighted statement 
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SHE IS KNOWN on the campus 
as a “mild liberal” who took only 
the most simple and elementary 
steps to help provide facilities for 
Negro and Jewish students. HoW- 
ever, in her statement, Mrs. MeCarn 
declared: 

“It was in 1941 that President : 
Snyder told me I was too much 
interested in Jews and Negroes 
and, as I recalled the words that 
I should ‘focus my attention on 
more important matters.’ 

“About a year later, when a meet- 
ing was held by some students to 
consider the organization of a co- 
operative house, two Negro girls 
attended. Although I had no con- 
nection with the meeting, Dr. Sny- 
der assumed I had and was indig- 
nant about it. 

“With considerable force he 
told me that a co-operative house 
was not an inter-racial house and 
that if I ‘tried te get Negroes 
slipped in through the back door,’ 
he would hold me personally re- 
sponsible.” : 

* . 
THIS WEEK, students revealed 


By Joe Steel 


* VOTED FOR TRUMAN to keep the White House 
door a little bit open instead of getting it slammed 

shut in-our faces.” 

That’s the way an auto worker in Hegewisch ex- 
plained labor’s vote to this writer. 

It’s probably part of the explanation as.to why labor 
in Illinois gave Truman such a substantial vote. It was a 
vote that was rolled up quietly and without much en- 
thusiasm, based mainly on the idea that Truman was the 
lesser evil. 

This was especially true in Illinois where, with Wal- 
lace off the ballot, there seemed to be nowhere else to turn. 

Equally important, however, was the fact that in at 
least three congressional districts in Chicago, the work- 
ers went to the polls primarily to oust anti-labor congress- 
men who had the temerity to issue a statement on election 
eve that the Taft-Hartley Act was labor’s “Magna Carta.” 
Well, we hope we have now seen the last of Reps. Vail, 
Busbey and Twyman. 
APOLOGISTS FOR TRUMAN 

HOWEVER, now with the election over, the rank and 
file of Illinois labor are in a different boat from the top 
Officials who bécame tied up hand-and-foot with the Demo- 
cratic Party. These officials, particularly the Mann-Ger- 
mano-Annunzio crowd in the CIO, are now in the position 
where they are compelled to apologize for the shortcom- 
ings of the Truman Administration and will even attempt 
to put on a damper on the criticism and the pressure from 


labor’s ranks. 


4 in Chicago. 
ASK FOR DELEGATION 


legislation.” 


The fact is that labor is in no mood to sit back and 
wait for the blessings to flow from Washington. 

One evidence of this was a resolution adopted last 
* by the AFL Printing Pressman’s Franklin Union No. 


THE UNION sent Harry Truman a copy of its legis- 
lative program, including: Taft-Hartley repeal; price and 
rent control; a public housing bill; FEPC; anti-lynch and 
anti-poll tax legislation; expanded social security. 

The union further asked the Chicago Federation of 
Labor te send a delegation to Washington when Congress 
opens to present this program. 

They pointed out that “the NAM, real estate inter- 
ests, big business and other reactionary groups are ac- 
tively campaigning for the scuttling of this progressive 


In other words, the pressmen now intend to follow 
threugh on the Nov. 2 mandate. 

If the White House door has been kept open, labor 
will now have to go in and lay down the law. 


university policies over many years 
highlighted by the following: 

@ Discriminatory “quotas” bar- 
ring Negro, Jewish and other 
minorities from enrollment. 

@ Failure of the university to 
provide equal and unsegregated 
housing facilities for Negroes. 

@ Barring of Negroes from 
using many university facilities. 

* 


THE CASE was recalled of a 
Negro girl student who died in the 
30’s as a result of an Ulness con- 
tracted when she was forced to live 
off the campus in poor quarters. 
It was also charged that provisions 
of an endowment to the university's 
engineering school specifically bar 
deserving Negro students from fel- 
lowships. 

It was further pointed out that 
the university had a policy of not 
permitting Negro students to use 


that they. planned a showdown on 
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Irving Brown’s Role 
In Europe Exposed 


WARSAW (ALN).—The Polish 
Workers party newspaper Rebetnik 
accused Irving Brown, AFL inter- 
national representative in Europe, 
of conspiring with British Trade 
Union Congress leaders to wreck 
the World Federation of Trade 


Unions. British union leaders re- 
cently asked the WFTU to “suspend 
activities. 

Robotnik predicted, however, that 
“the machinations of the splitters 
will meet decisive resistance from 
conscious workers.” It pointed to 
opposing views expressed by British 
railwaymen, as well as the strikes in 
France and western Germany, as 
evidence that U. S. capitalists can- 
bay force workers to renounce their 
striggle for bread, freedoms » end 


ease. 
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In the Magazine 
A- Bomb Myths Exploded 5 


A review, by the distinguished British Marxist and scientist, 
J. B. S. Haldane, of recent discoveries about the A-bomb by 


another British. scientist, P. M. S. Blackett, the 1948 Nobel 
Award winner in physics. 


Dr. Johnson’s Mission to America 7 | 7 
What the Dean of Canterbury considers his primary reason | 
for coming te the United States at this time, and why 6 
thousands of Americans are flocking to meet him and hear ä 


him speak. 
German Reaction On the Rebound 


Outcome of the struggle now. under way inside’ Germany 


may be decisive for the future of Germany and world peace. . OR EIGHT 

The struggle as viewed in its histerical context by a leading 

German anti-fascist. | | 
Things That Made Me a Communist 


Refutation of reaction’s repeatedly discredited charge that 
‘Communism is an alien doctrine and the Communists serve 
a foreign power, by a prominent American auther and 


— 8e BUSINESS 


The movie “Snake Pit”; the play Set My People Free“; 
Eisenhower's “Crusade in Europe”; Finkelstein’s “Jazz: A 
People’s Music”; and other comment on things in the enter- 
tainment and cultural world. 


See AFL and CIO stories on page 3; editoria | on page 6 


Also columns by Fast, Lauter, Tinsley, Platt and 
Rubin; pages for kids and home- makers. fans 


KIDS PICKET FOR BRONX TENAN TS 


* 
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Guerrillas 


Try, Execute 
Franco Spy 


PARIS (ALN).—A people's court 
composed of Spanish coal miners 
condemned and executed a Franco 
police agent, Alvarez Lorenzo of 
Turon, Asturias province, according 
te the underground Spanish ree 
publican radio Pyrenaica. 

Lorenzo was captured by Asturian 
republican guerillas and taken to a 
mine near Turon, where workers 
whom he had betrayed and op- 
pressed sat as a jury to judge him, 
The guerillas later carried out the 
death sentence. 

Elsewhere in the Asturias mine 

area, which produced the boldest 
civil war fighters for the republic 
of 1936-39, guerillas paid a surprise 
visit to the village of Linares Ber« 
bes, where they distributed anti- 
Franco leaflets and seized arms 
and ammunition in the homes of 
local Falangists (Spanish fascists), 

In Pertusa, Huesca province, 
three Falangists responsible: for the 
death of several guerillas were ar- 
rested, tried and executed. 

: ioe ees a Surprise attacks were made on 
S . see ee ce . 55 Franco forces near Alcoba and 
* Kids in the Bronx have something to say abo Bronx Council on Rent and Housing, the youngsters ask — eR NRE THIER 


| | Real. , J 
ing. They want more and better homes, Picketing for the slum clearance, low-rent projects and stricter rent controls, 
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Small 
Textile 


By Leo Soft 


e Under Ma7 


Now, How could They 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—Five small textile locals of this city last week sparked off the 
drive of New England’s textile workers for a general wage increase with a straight-out de- 
mand for a 15-cent hourly pay boost. The 15-cent figure was adopted at a meeting of the 
Greater Lawrence Joint Board of the CIO's Textile Workers Union. The surprise demand 
followed a report by union area director Arthur Brown which recommended the 10-cent 


request adopted by the uni 


on’s international leadership.“ 


President Emil Rieve has suggested a general 10 cent de- 
mand for workers in both the woolen and worsted and cotton 


and rayon divisions; cotton con- 


tracts expire Jan. 15, woolen on 
Feb. 1. It was not yet clear what 
effect the higher demand of workers 
in the small mills here will have on 
big-mill workers who have followed 
the leadership’s 10-cent eue. 
Brown's 10-cent suggestion, was 
rejected by rank-and-filers, who 
adopted a spontaneous floor motion 


calling for the 15-cent figure. Work- 


ers refused to follow Brown’s logic 
that, since even 10 cents would be 
difficult to win, it was useless to ask 
for more. Mills affected by the 
rank and file uprising include the 
Agawam Die Works, the Emmons 
Loom Harness Co., and Patchogue- 
Plymouth Mills of this city. 


* 


EVEN 15 CENTS would leave tex- 
tile workers seriously underpaid, as 
lay-offs, part-time shifts, speed-up 
and the high cost of living eat holes 
in workers’ pockets. Most New Eng- 
land textile workers will be fighting 
for only the 10-cent demand; and 
it’s going to be a real battle. 

Hatchet-man for. the textile bosses 
in their opposition to pay. increases 
has been Royal Little, président of 
the giant Textron Mills. Little, the 
Rhode Islander who prefers a south- 
ern climate, is well known to work- 
ers as the financier who closed five 
New England mills to transfer op- 
erations to the southern states and 
Puerto Rico. 

Anti-Negro discrimination and 
masses of unorganized workers 
make those areas happy hunting 
grounds for Big Capitalists. Work- 
load and speed-up in the South 
is the worst in the nation; wages 
are the lowest. 

Little, whose greatest claim to 
fame is the recent murder of the 
town of Nashua, N. H., by the 
closing of his mill there, announced 
threateningly that New England 
textile mills could not afford a pay 
boost without being “forced to 


WORTH ONLY 10 CENTS? 


transfer to the South.”  Little’s 
bare-faced lie doesn’t stand up well 
to the official profit figures printed 
elsewhere on this page. 


workers and profit-glutted mill- 
owners in textile was on this week; 
it came as New England's historic 
textile Industry faced a major crisis. 
Speed-up, lay-offs, working condi- 
tions, low wages, all were dropping 
to the worst point ever; on the other 
side of the coin, profits for the 
bosses. were smashing all records. 

The New England Worker this 
week presents a round-up view of 
the area’s textile industry, the larg- 
est industry in New England. 
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Union, Company 


Mail Out Speedup 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—The guy who spends his work day 


behind an American Woolen 


Co. loom has been getting an 


awful lot of mail lately. The letter-writing spree began Nov. 
10 with a cheerful note addressed 


to all American Woolen workers by 
pPpresident Moses Pendleton. Old 
Mose, who recently tried to slice out 


a $54,000 annual retirement pension 
for himself, didn’t write to ask 
about the wife and kids; he had 
other business on his mind. 

“Full efficiency and economy of 
operations;” that’s what Pendleton: 
wants. As if his American Woolen’ 
outfit isn’t already squeezing every 


last drop of blood and profit out of 


its employes. 


Pendleton had said. Rieve said the 
same thing, but this time on union 
stationery, as he gave his blessing 


Pendieton took advantage of 
Rieve’s assist by coming through 
five days later with another letter. 
“Continued employment rests with 
the individual employe who will 
work wholeheartedly in the drive for 


The battle between underpaid 


to American Woolen’s efficiency 


LAWRENCE 
WORKERS 
FIGHT BACK 


LAWRENCE, Mass.— Workers’ 
resistance to backbreaking speedup 
and worsening working conditions 
in the shops highlights the labor 


center. The Marshall Plan speedup 


pushed to a point where more pro- 
duction is impossible. 

At Americar! Woolen’s giant Wood 
| Mill, workers three times n 
the bosses cold. Weavers and fixers 


replied with.a work stoppage to a 
management demand that they take 
“necessary steps” to keep cloth free 


<4 7. of grease, dirt, etc. 


The bosses laid down the law 
with demands that. workers string 
paper Over the warps, wear clean 
Overalls, wash hands, ete. Workers 


answered that cloth got dirty from 


collected grease which covers the 
looms; no loom-cleaners had been 
hired by the management. 

After a few hours sitdown by 
weavers and fixers, the bosses were 
ready to listen to reason. They took 
back their demands; quick action 
is expected on a workers’ grievance 
calling for the hiring of loom-clean- 
ers, a new operation in the mill. 


* 


NOT TO BE OUTDONE by any 
weavers and fixers, girls in universal 
winding took no part of a speedup 
scheme scheduled for them by the 
management. They chalked up their 
own victory. 

Don't worry,“ said the bosses. 
as they broke through the third, 
fourth and fifth floors to install new 
machinery and a dangerous con- 
veyor system; “this is only te make 
your job easier.” 

“Nuts,” replied the girls, “that 
stuff spells speed-up.” 

The girls refused to use the speed- 
up machinery, which remains stack- 
ed to the ceiling. The machinery 
would lose jobs and overload work- 
ers who were retained. 


* 


WEAVE ROOM EMPLOYES had 
their own battle and their own vic- 
tory, too. Kind-hearted bosses two 
months ago presented workers with 
fifty shiny, new iron trucks, The 
trucks carried more weight while 
making it harder for the workers 
Manning them; they carried well 
Lover 1,000 pounds. 

Construction, however, was 
faulty; many lest their balance 
and tipped over when the warp 
was placed on them. Last week a 
tipping truck missed a worker's 
leg by inches. 

Warp-pushers took matters into 
their own hands; they refused to use 
the new trucks. Told that they had 
to, they put in a grievance with 
their delegate. 

Result: the new trucks were.con- 
demned as dangerous and are being 
removed; no broken legs, no speed- 
up murders. 
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Communist P 
5 on the air? 
very Sunday 
Station WSAR,- Pall River 
66441480 Iss eles 742 
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SPECIAL TEXTILE PROGRAMS 
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is being fought by workers already 


Who said speed-up can’t be beat? 7 
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NEW ENGLAND 


ents: 


Pay Higher Wages? 

Oh, that unprofitable textile 
business! Here area few recently 
reported profit figures: 

Celanese, for the first nine 
months of 1948: $29,800,000. Same 
period last year? $16,600,000. 

Kilburn of New ord, work- 
ing a three-day week, reported, 
after taxes, $274,000; a dividend of 
$26 a share. 

Hathaway 
$2,900,000, with-millyions deducted 
for “depreciation,” “possible inven- 
tory shrinkage,” and machinery. 
Bourn of New Bedford, $1,300,000. 

Newspapers dont’ dare print 
1947 profits next to 1948 figures. 
In most cases, this year is a record 
high. 


scene in this Massachusetts textile _ 


New Bedford 
Textile Mills 
Tighten Up 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—Condi- 
tions in this textile mill towns 
were tight last week, and getting 
tighter. 

First to feel the squeeze have been 
Negro workers. With almost every 
mill laying off and reducing work- 
weeks, 
punished with layoffs for the small- 
est rule violations. Slowly but surely, 


Negroes are being edged out onto 


New Bedford“s hard winter side- 
walks. 

But though Negro workers are 
suffering most, layoffs are spread- 
ing throughout the industry. The 
Fisk Mill here has started a new 
major layoff, with the exact num- 
ber not yet certain. The mill has 
been working a short week for some 
time. 

The Soule Mill is down te a 
four day week. Speed-up here is 
getting worte. The installation of 
an automatic spooler in the rayen 
spooling department has three 
women doing the work formerly 
done by 40. The three women 
working are breaking their necks; 
the other 37 are pounding the 
pavements looking for work. 

In Wamsutta Mill’s weave room 
No. 5, an irate worker pressed her 
beef on heavy work-load through 
thick and thin. Finally the union 
called a department meeting. Work- 
ers learned that the contract called 
for sets of 36 looms; they were 
handling 38-and 39. 

Results show all sets running only 
36 looms, the extras being covered 
with brown paper. Workers are get- 
ting retroactive pay for the two 
extra looms worked. 

Speed-up, new machinery and 
layoffs here add more point to the 
Communist demand for a thirty- 
hour week, with no pay reduction, 
in textile. 


Boston Rally to Hit 
Franco Friendship 


BOSTON—O. John Rogge, former 
assistant U. 8. Attoriney General 
and Milton Wolff, national com- 
mander of the Veterans of the 


of New Bedford, 


Negro workers are being 


Bosses Aim 
At Slashing 
Benefits 


SPRINGIELD, Mass.—Massachie 
“|setts workers are faced with the 
definite threat ot losing their unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, 
This jolting news comes as indus- 


trial unemployment in the state 
grows daily. 

Industrial journals, notably the 
American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter, have been hollering for 
months against “giving money toe 
loafing workers.” Last week's hear- 
ings of the special legislative recesg 
commission in this city indicates 
that the Big Money Boys have got 
their legislative agents working away 
at the problem. 

Led by Sen. Sumner Whittier 
of Everett, the “what-the-bosses- 
y-goes” commission attempted 
to trick labor leaders into up- 
porting a three-point program 
cooked up by the bosses to cut 

workers’ benefits. 

The program would restore worker 
contributions to the fund; secondly, 
the program calls for establishing 
percentage payments to workers 
based on their previous income 
this means that lower paid textile 
and shoe workers would get LESS 
compensation than higher-paid 
workers. Thirdly, the bosses: ask 
for the removal of federal controls 
and the return of the system to the 
states and the boss-controlled legis- 
lative commissions. 

Some labor officials bit for this} 
most spent their time testifying 
against individual cases of faulty 
administration. 

* 


SIDNEY LIPSHIRES, Communist 
organizer for Western Massachu- 
setts, ripped into Sen. Whittier, 
whose bill for a 15 percent rent 
boost was beaten last year undef 
Communist leadership, Lipshires 
cited employer publications which 
demanded a reduction or end to 
compensation. 

Lipshires, along with John 
Haraty of the Progressive Party’s 
Labor Division, demanded an end 
to the present waiting period, an 
increase of benefits te $30 weekly 
with $3 for each dependent, and 
the passage of the Casey-Hogan 
Bill granting compensation 90 
strikers. 

Calling attention to California 

and Rhode Island laws granting 
benefits in case of sickness, Lipshireg 
demanded the same for Massachue 
setts. This suggestion was warmly 
endorsed by Harry Hogan, business 
agent of the AFL Carpenters. 


New England 
Roundup... 


CP demanding ouster of Boston’s 


MTA trustees, who seek fare boost, 
„ All bi-partisan investors ane 


business executives. 
+. * — 


| Campaign against Timothy 
Smith store’s Jimcrow hiring broad- 
ening. .., Letters sent out to organ- 
izations urging total boycott... , 
Picketing every Friday evening, Sat- 
urday afternoons... . 

* 7 


Worker subscription drive for 1,000 
in N. . Textile pledged 250, 
Metal, 100; Shoe, 50. Sub- 
getting brigades being organized. 
Next week N. E Worker concen« 
trates on Metal and Electrical m- 
dustries, ... 

: * * * 
Twenty Boston clergymen, eduoa- 
tors signed letter to Atty. Gen. Tom 
Clark urging dismissal of framed- 
indictments against 12 — 
leaders. 


Boston OF Pre-Holiday 


20 Dec, 10 at Ritz Plaza. . „ Only $1 
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FARM NEWS 


By Lem Harris 

O OF THE significant features of the election was 
the shift of a decisive percentage of the farm vote 

away from the Republican Party. When Iowa goes into 

the Democrat column, when. Ohio rural precincts fail to 


turn in big Republican majorities, when the Republican 
vote falls off in downstate Illinois, that signifies an important change 
in the thinking of some sections of the rural voters. And it was the 
farm precincts; not the village or town vote, that registered the shift 
which carried these states for the Democrats, 

Labor, in particular, should note that no loonger ned the northern 
farm vote be conceded to reaction, and furthermore, no longer need 
the farm vote be written off as an anti-labor vote. 

The opportunities for forging the labor-farmer coali- 


ton were never more favorable. 
* 


1E it should be noticed that a little organized 

effort to mobilize the rural vote was made, other 
than the usual mass campaign in the press and over 
the radio. The Republicans evidently figured there 
was so little doubt of their rural majority in the. 

North that they even omitted mass farmer rallies. 

Towards the very end, the Dewey high command 

chose Madison Square Garden as the occasion 

for their candidate to discuss agriculture. A less appropriate rostrum 
could hardly be imagined. 

The Democrats dispensed with anything like an organized farm 
appeal outside of the South for the practical reason that they never 
have built up rural machinery for canvassing in the small towns. 
Only the Progressive Party and the progresive political groups asso- 
ciated with it in such states as Minnesota and California carried 
out systematic township by township campaigning in a number of 
selected congressional districts. | 


In most places where: such progresive campaigning was carried on, 


the votes on election day show that the work was worth while. It 
can be positively stated that the swing to the Democrat column was 
mostly based on general, over-all issues, with little direct contact 
between the Democratic Party. and the voters; whereas the Progres- 
sive Party did establish direct contact with the progressives in scores 
of rural communities, and these progresives can be counted on as 
available for the job of building a permanent rural political machinery. 


URAL New York State counties furnish a striking measure of the | 


effectiveness of a little work. Five such counties were made 
areas for concentrated campaign effort. Every one of these counties 
showed a marked increase in the American Labor Party vote as com- 
pared with 1946, rising from 3,800 votes to 7,800. 

A little work was done in about 15 other counties, and all but two 
showed a slight increase of the ALP vote. In seven counties where no 
work at all was done, the 1948 ALP vote was less than 1946. Impressed 
with this showing, the ALP is planning to set up permanent county 
headquarters in as many of these rural counties as possible, a step 
which it never previously had contemplated. 

Similarly, in a rural New Jersey congressiona] district Wallace 
polled only 2 1-2 percent of the vote, but in a number of farm precincts 
where active campaigning was conducted, the vote for Wallace reached 
15 percent. Here, too, permanent county organizations of the Progres- 
sive Party are being set up with the aim of mobilizing popular sentiment 
to force the keeping of the election promises. 

But California is the outstanding example of successful progressive 
campaigning in rural communities. As indicated in an adjoining 
column, the IPP, either running candidates independently or in con- 
junction with the Democratic Party, gained a mass vote in four rural 
congressional districts, and elected Joe Lewis to the state assembly. 

California farmers voted in large numbers for Progressive Party 
eandidates, though many thousands of these voted for Truman in order 
to defeat Dewey, There exists today a formally organized coalition of 
all pro-New Deal forces, including important representations from all 
branches of the trade union movement, the State Grange, other farm 
organizations, and considerable numbers of Mexican and Negro farm 
workers. Ranged against this coalition are the Associated Farmers, 
the Farm Bureau, which is nearly identical with the Associated Farm- 
ers, the oil and land corporations, etc. The progressive coalition issues 
a publication, (The California Farm Reporter, 1231 13th Ave., Oakland, 
Cal., monthly, $2.00 per year.) and will maintain an office in Sacra- 
mento during the sessions of the legislature. 
EWrrrrx., wherever serious political work in rural areas has been 

conducted, the same important conclusion is being drawn. The 
labor-farm coalition cannot be built in the hectic final weeks of election 
campaigns. If labor and other progressive forces are making the de- 
cision to work together as a permanent policy, it must be an all year 
round program. Urgent issues are confronting farmers, their ‘future 
income and living standards are endangered. Labor-led forces must 
establish contact with progressive farmers in every possible county 
and aid in the mobilizing of mass pressure for their mutual demands. 


In such a way will the progressive coalition be built which can challenge 
reaction in America. 


Recent conventions of the Far- 
mers Union of Minnesota and of 
New York discussed and voted in 
a way which indicated the dele- 
gates of both conventions oppose 
the export of military supplies 
under the Marshall Plan. 

In the Minnesota convention, the 
fireworks started over a foreign 
policy resolution that referred to 
our “exploitations in other coun- 
tries which make it impossible for 
such nations te keep a friendly feel- 
ing towards America.” It added 
“our fervent hope that our Govern- 
ment and those of the other great 
powers will return to working to- 
gether in peace as they did in 
WER. icon 

Franklin Clough, formerly a 
president of the Minnesota Farmers 
Union, arose to declare himself 
“not in foreign policy,” and urged 
the delegates to accept a counter 
resolution in favor of the Marshall 
Plan. 

Clough’s resolution was attacked 
by James Youngdale, a former GI 
who barely failed of election to 
Congress on a ticket which en- 
dorsed Henry Wallace. Youngdale 
termed the Marshall plan “a mili- 


* 
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tary WPA—leading not to recovery 
but to new world depression.” 
| * 

THE CONVENTION voted down 
the Marshall Plan resolution by 135 
to 7, then adopted the original 
foreign policy plank. 

A resolution on civil liberties 
provided in part, 

“We consider the metheds em- 
ployed by such Congressional 
committees as the Thomas Un- 
American Committee as illegiti- 
mate and as undermining the Bill 
of Rights. We staunchly oppose 
the enactment of any legislation 
similar to the Mundt-Nixon Bill 
which tends te result in pelice 
state or thought control methods 
in America.” 

The New York Farmers Union 
convention debated the Marshall 
Plan in connection with objections 
to union election campaign activi- 
ties voiced by delegates from Jef- 
ferson County. The specific criti- 
cism from the Jefferson County 
leaders concerned certain milk poli- 
cies of Union President Archie 
Wright, But the debate made it 
clear that the acthal controversy 
centered over the state officers’ op- 
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Two Fawn Caen 


Wary of Marshall Plan 


position to the Marshall Plan and 
to the fact that a speaker for Henry 
Wallace had shared the platform 
with two Republican candidates at 
the St. Lawrence County Farmers 
Union picnic. 

President Wright took a serious 
view of this opposition and pro- 
posed that the Jefferson County 
charter be lifted by action of the 
convention. His position was sup- 
ported by vote in a secret ballot, 
46 to 12, with seven delegates from 
Jefferson County present and vot- 
ing. é 

* 


THE CONVENTION adopted 
unanimously resolutions calling for 
government. supervision of miik 
weighing and testing in the plants, 
and voiced criticism of milk price 
manipulation through rigged butter 
and cheese exchanges. 

Speakers at the evening session 
included George Marshall, chairman 
of the Civil Congress, who attacked 
the loyalty purge and the Un- 
American Committee and declared 
that the trial of the twelve Com- 
munists was the opening gate to 
the destruction of all civil liberties 


Nebraska, from a leader of the 
Farm Holiday Association: “The 
farmers still remember Hooverism.” 

South Dakota, from a farmer who 
went through drought, depression 
and two wars: “Dewey smelled too 
much like Hoover.” 

North Dakota, from the editor of 
a farm paper: “Farmers voted Dem- 
ocratic because they did not trust 
the GOP to maintain price supports. 
Dewey's reluctance to come clean 
frightened many farmers. Already 


[they have seen a price drop. Right 


or wrong, they figured the Demo- 
crats were safer.“ 


Pennsylvania Farmers Back Defense of ‘12’ 


Farmers drove as far as forty 


miles to the meeting at Quaker- 
town, Pa., to cast their lot with 


the defense of the twelve Commu- 


nist leaders last week. 


Men and women who had played 
a stellar.role in the famous “penny 


toastmaster at the dinner party 
where Thomas Nabreid, educational 
director of Party in Philadelphia 
praised Omholt's decades of serv- 
ice to the rural community. The 
sturdy farmer has a long honorable 
history that dates back to the times 
of the Non-Partisan League and 


Worker as her birthday present to 
the farm organizer. 

Others who spoke were Bill Hood, 
Communist Party organizer for Le- 
high Valley, and Joseph North, of 
the Daily Worker, who once lived 
in this county. 

A collection of over $60 was sent 
to New York to help the Civil Rights 
Congress in its campaign to carry 


the truth of the Communists’ case 
to the people. 


“The farmers must know about 


this, too,” Omholt said. “Many of 


us can never reat ie cha: tepid 


oe phat 5 


Michigan, from an active Farm- 
ers Union member: “The present 
progressive. vote shows a solid core 
of real progressives in every commu- 
nity inf the country. I feel that the 
first job in xural communities is to 
organize this progressive group. 

Rock Island, Illinois, from a rep- 
resentative of the Farm Equipment 
Workers Union: “The results show 
that the anti-labor campaign among 
farmers is wearing thin. Evidently 
Dewey figured that the more he 
favored Taft-Hartley, the . more: 
rural votes he would receive. But 
farmers notice that there are no 
strikes in the farm equipment plants 
today, yet prices of farm machinery 
are rising; théy notice that the 
five largest farm equipment com- 
panies have anti-trust charges filed 
against them; labor’s farm relations| 
campaign has had a chance to make 
itself felt; now with the drop in 
the price of grain, farmers are say- 
ing, ‘if they can do it to labor, 
they can do it to us.“ 

Minnesota: The Seventh Con- 
gressional District, a grain and live- 
‘stock area, gave 48 percent of its 
vote to James Youngdale, a Gl. 
candidate of the ve wing of 
the Democrat-Farmer-Labor Party. 
He campaigned vigorously against 
the Marshall Pian and in behalf of 

; ; * a 
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FALL ROUNDUP TIME in Montana gets underway just ahead of Winter snows in high altitude, 
summer grazing areas of National Forest. These fattened cattle in Ruby Valley are all ready for market. 


Here’s What Farmers Think 
About the Election Nesults 


years. Successful eandidate on the 
DFI. ticket is Fred Marshall, 42 
years old, who operates the same 
160-acre farm on which he was born. 
He was former director of the 
Minnesota Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and is a member of the 
Farmers Union, 

California: Farmiers of four con- 
gressional districts voted heavily in 
the progressive column: 

First District (north coastal coun- 
ties): Sterling Norgaard on the 
Democrat and IPP ticket, polled 
70,000 votes and barely lost. He ran 
far ahead of Truman. 

Fighth District (Santa Clara 
County, etc.): Paul Taylor, brother 
of Sen. Glenn Taylor, received 40,000 
yotes on the straight IPP ticket. 

Ninth District (Merced, Fresno, 
ete., counties): Cecil White elected 
on Democrat and IPP ticket, defeat- 
ing reactionary Bud Gearhardt. His 
margin was just about the IPP vote. 

Tenth District (Kings, Kern and 
Tulare counties): Sam Miller, run- 
ning on the straight IPP ticket, but 
with no Democrat running, received 
25,000 votes, or 30 percent of the 
total. Asociated Farmers have 
their greatest strength in this dis- 
trict. 

Joe Lewis, chairman of 2 Calle 
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- STARTING TO DO THIS FOR DODGERS 
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MICHIGAN MEN will recognize the jump-pass 
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ing young man at the 
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Chappuis, who led the Wolverines te the first of their two straight unbeaten years and now cavorts for the 


pro Brooklyn Dodgers, Above pic shows Bob comple 
18. After a slow start hampered by injuries, Chappu 


pros and is now rated a red hot passer in the big time. 


ting one last season against Illinois to Elliott, number 
is suddenly began showing his college form with the : bodies and the teams who make the traditional daddy of them all, the 


Angry Players Force End 
To Minors’ Bus Tragedies 


It took terrible bus tragedies at Spokane, Wash., and Duluth, Minn., during the past 
few seasons to get some action, but it appears today as if the minor leagues are finally 


abolishing one of baseball’s oldest evils—the combination player-bus driver. Virtually since 
the birth of the minors, players have 9 


doubled as bus drivers when clubs 
took to the road. And the combina- 
tion player-bus driver has always 
eonstituted a menace. 


Imagine, if you can, a fellow play- 
ing a double-header during the day- 
time and then, fatigued and half- 
awake, being required to jockey. a 
bus several hundred miles by night. 


Players took the job because it af- 
forded them a few extra dollars a 
month, Few clubs hired someone 
whose only duty was to drive the 
team bus. 


But by Dec. 9, the day that the 
minor and major leagues convene 
for their annual midwinter meetings 
at Minneapolis, all clubs probably 
will be prevented from employing a 
combination player and bus driver. 


George Trautman, president of 
the National Association of Minor 
Leagues, has taken cognizance of 
the demands for reform and pro- 
posed the following amendment to 
the National Association agreement: 


“No club shall employ any player 
as driver of the club’s bus. Violation 
of this rule shall subject the club 
concerned to a fine of not less than 
$200 nor more than $500; in the dis- 
cretion of the president of the na- 
tional association. This rule shall 
not apply to managers, coaches, or 
player-coaches. 


Trautman’s propesal, if adopted, 
will cost individual minor league 
club owners only a few more dollars 
a month. The reluctance of penny 
squeezing owners to pay a full time 
bus driver in previous years was 2 
major factor in other accidents sim- 
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Controversial 
All Big 9 Teams 


United Press’ All Big Nine back- 
field included Pete Elliott of Mich- 
igan, Harry Szulborski of Purdue, 
George Talieforo of Indiana and 
Art Murakowski of Northwestern. 
Second team had Burson of North- 
western, Ortmann of Michigan, 
Ashenbrenner of Northwestern and 
Whisler of Ohio State. What do 
Jou thints of it? 

The first time, line included 
Rifenburg of Michigan and Grant 
of Minnesota ends; Wistert of 
Michigan (the 32 year old daddy) 
and Kay of Iowa, tackles: Tomasi 
of Michigan and Nomellini of Min- 
nesota,.guards; Sarkisian of North- 
‘ester, center. Rifenburg got top 


vote on the first team. 


Uar to the two big disasters which 
cost several players their lives. 


One of the real thrills in the life 
of a professional baseball player 
comes on the day he graduates from 
the “bus leagues.” That’s the day 


he's informed that he has been pro- 


moted to a league where the players 
travel by train. Most leagues below 
triple-A travel by bus. 

The Boston Braves tried an inno- 
vation in. their farm system during 
the 1948 season which was greeted 
enthusiastically by players. Instead 
of using buses in their lower league 
farms, the Braves furnished several 


of their clubs with two or three late- 
model seven-passenger sedans. 

These sedans, however, generally 
were driven by players and in some 
cases the players were far more at 
home on the diamond than they 
were behind the wheel. 

Full-time bus ers for minor 
league clubs, of course, won't pre- 
clude all possibility of accidents, but 
it should certainly make many ball- 
players breathe easier and others 
sleep more soundly. 

Perhaps they can’t take the bus 
out of baseball but the least they 
can do is take the player-driver out 


of the bus. 


NOTHING UNDER THE SUN? 


Daytime baseball may become a novelty of the past soon 
because of a determined clique of big league owners who 
stand convinced today that there is nothing either new or 


profitable under the sun, 

The three staunchest magnates 
in favor of unlimited night ball 
are Bill De Witt of the Browns, 
Clark Griffith of the Senators and 
Lou Perini of the Braves. Of the 
trio, De Witt and Griffith probably 
would like to schedule virtually all 


of their home games after dark. 

Night ball originally was insti- 
tuted with the purpose of luring 
those fans to the park who worked 
during the day. That original idea 
long since has been forgotten and 
the owners now are aiming to get 
out every possible patron. 

There are some who insist that 
night ball doesn’t hurt baseball. 
Players vehemently insist otherwise. 
A majority claim that night ball 
shortens careers, works havoc upon 
throwing arms, hurts the eyes, in- 
creases the danger of being in- 
jured and raises hob with their 
eating schedule. 

irmest day advocates are Phil 
Wrigley, owner of the Chicago Cubs 
and Walter O. Briggs, Detroit Tiger 
owner. Briggs finally installed 
lights in Briggs Stadium last year 
but Wrigley remains the only own- 
er who refuses to install lights in 
his park. 

Players have any number of com- 
plaints about night baseball but 
last season was the first time on 
record that any insisted that lights 
probably altered the outcome of a 
game. * 

The Cleveland Indians had set 
ide a day game to be played for 
che benefit of pitcher Don Black, 


who suffered a serious injury. 
Cleveland .was scheduled to play 
the Red Sox that day and the In- 
dians asked the Red Sox front of- 
fice if the game might be trans- 
ferred to a night contest. The Red 
Sox agreed and then lost the game. 
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BIG WEEK FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


AMONG THE INTERESTING de- 
velopments of the past week on the 
football front, all expressing the 
basic democracy of the students 
when dleft on their own to meet 
developments: 


1—Yale’s unanimous election of 
Levi Jackson as captain of the 1949 
team, a deserved, but none-the-less 
precedent shattering development of 
importance, Yale being Lale. 

2—The tremendous student dem- 
onstration at Lafayette College in 
Easton, Pa., protesting the attempt- 
ed Jimcrowing of their Negro player 
by the Sun Bowl, and the sharp 
telegram to the President asking “Is 
this democracy?” 

3—The forthright reply of Mich- 
igan State University authorities to 
the Daily .Worker query, stating 


that they would consider no Bowl 
game unless their whole team went. 


There are three Negro players on 
the Michigan State team. 


extreme left as Bob | 
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On the 


Score Board 


Oregon’s Mistake—Played Michigan 
THIS PILLAR HOLDS mixed feelings about Bowl 


Games. No doubt the original idea was a nice one. You 


take the best college teams of different areas and match 
them in a climactic game at the end of holiday week. For thé foot- 


ball players involved it’s a big event, a gdla trip and a chance to prove 


their worth. If you don’t think so, you've never spoken to the players 
mvolved. 


Se much so geod. But like everything else where big business gets 
a hand in the pie, the original idea has been so knocked around by 
the Chambers of Commerce and other commercial-minded gentry that 
it’s harder te recognize by the year. Everybody who smells a buck 
wants to get into the act and the number of “Bowl” games seems toe 
double every year. By and by it gets — to make much sense out 
of it all. 


* 


But, like we stated, there is still a big belt for the student 


Pasadena Rose Bowl. And if I happened to be a student or player at 
Oregon University I'd probably be good and sore at the fact that the 
University of California was named to represent the Pacific Coast, 

Both Oregon and California went through their league games 
unbeaten. They didn’t meet. Oregon lost one game, to Michigan of 
the Big Nine, 14-0. ‘Anybody think California could have done better 
than that? Oregon was snubbed on its request for a- playoff with.Cak 


for Rose Bowl rights, a request which seemed fair enough: Cal hid 
behind its perfect record and said no soap. So what happens here is 
that Oregon is penalized out of its fair claim to a crack at the Bowl 


for scheduling Michigan, the mightiest team in the land. The boys 
have a beef. : 


Hail to the Victor Valiant! 


DID. WE SAY Michigan, the mightiest team in the land? And us 
with readers in South Bend, Indiana! 


There’s no proving that Michigan is better than Notre Dame ex- 
cept to.get them onto the same fleld at the same time. But here’s one 
vote for Michigan. I base it partly on a communication received from 
Columbus, Ohio, from someone whose football judgment I trust. This 
observer tells me that the Ohio State team beaten by Michigan last 
Saturday was: 

. . . A really tremendous team, come into its own with a savage at- 
tack and tremendous line. It was hipped up as high as I’ve ever seen 
a State team. All week in practice it actually thought it could win. 
It rolled to a lead, threw Michigan for losses, never let up and re- 
laxed. And Michigan, with a lot of sophs whe you might expect would 
be knocked off balance by the unexpécted fury of State’s charge and 
the near hysteria of the 85,000 people in the Columbus Stadium, 
calmly rode the storm, stopped State when it looked like a fumble had 
opened the door to a second score, and then struck like lightning for 
two touchdowns. Magnificent, and Tm an Ohio State man. I don’t 
think Notre Dame could beat this team.” 


As one who picked Ohio State to upset Michigan on just those 
factors, I am inclined to agree. When nineteen-year-old sophs Uke 
Ortman and Koceski force a wonderful established star like Gene 
Derricotte onto the defensive platoon,” they have to be hot. And 
what a pass defender is speedy Gene! And what is more important in 
these heave em days than pass defense. Pass defense stopped Ohio 
State cold. 


Notre Dame has a great team. Ordinarily, comparative scores 
against common opponents run for Sweeney, are meaningless. But 
where Michigan and Notre Dame were concerned this year, in every 
game they played against common opponents they were conscious of 
the fact and out to roll up a score. So while Michigan’s better record 
against the four mutual opponents doesn’t prove the whole point, 
neither can it be called meaningless. 

Against Michigan State the Irish outdid the Wolverines, winning 
26-7 against 13-7. But Michigan beat Purdue 40-0 to Notre Dame’s 
28-27, beat Indiana 54-0 against Notre Dame’s 42-6, and most impressive 
of all, beat high geared Northwestern 28-0 against Notre Dame’s 12-7. 


The Single Wing, But Oh My 


FOR FOOTBALL STYLISTS, it’s an interesting point that Michi- 
gan is one of the very few teams which hasn’t switched to the T-forma- 
tion. But what a difference between the single wing as taught by 
Crisler, and now by his pupils, Oosterbaan at Michigan and Valpey at 
Harvard, and the archaic, straightaway deceptionless single wings of 
Penn State in the colleges and the New York -Yarkees in the pro 
league. The fullback spinner cycle, the stunning buck-lateral series, 
the end arounds, the brilliant offensive usage of all members of the 
backfield as potential runners ar.d passers via fast multiple ball han- 
dling, is in great contrast to the tailback stodgily carrying two thirds 
of the time minus deception, with an occasional unmasked handing 
off to the fullback on a “reverse.” Notice how many Michigan backs 
heaved telling passes against Ohio State. 


They speak of T teams being less prone to injury than single wing 
teams, But Michigan of all teams stresses speed over bone crushing, 
brush blocks and all-the-way precision plays over pounding out first 
downs. Tain't what you call it, it’s the way that you use it! 


The Helmet It, They Say 


LONG AS WE mentioned football injuries, here’s one.to chew 
over. After a number of complaints from coaches and players. that 
the plastic helmets are dangerous because they are completely un- 
yielding and thus can crack opposition bones in contact, an official 
report by Bill Bingham finally came out agreeing completely that 
they WERE dangerous and saying their use will be discontinued | 
AFTER NEXT YEAR. Why after next year? You tell me. You sup- 
pose it’s ‘because there are too many profitable orders already being 


filled for next year down in the neighborhood of Plastic, Delaware? 
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| in In the Magazine 


A-Bomb Myths Exploded 
A review, by the distinguished British Marxist and scientist, 
J. B. S. Haldane, of recent discoveries about the A-bomb by 
another British scientist, P. M. 8. Blackett, the 1948 Nobel 
Award winner in physics. 


Dr. Johnson’s Mission to America BR A 4 * I 4 0 D 1 fi B® 
What the Dean of Canterbury considers his primary reason 
for coming to the United States at this time, and why 


thousands of Americans are flocking te meet him and hear 
him speak. 


German Reaction On the Rebound 
Outcome of the struggle now under way inside Germany 


may be decisive for the future of Germany and world peace. OR HIGHT 
The struggle as viewed in ite histerical context by a leading 
German anti-fascist. | 

Things That Made Me a Communist : 


Refutation of reaction’s repeatedly discredited charge that 
Communism is an alien doctrine and the Communists serve 
a foreign power, by @ prominent American author and 


Th Mott ant BIG BUSINESS 


— Review and Comment 
The movie “Snake Pit”; the play “Set My People Free”; 
Eisenhower: “Crusade in Europe”; Finkelstein’s “Jazz: A 
People’s Music”; and ether comment on things in the enter - 


tainment and cultural world, See AFL and Cio stories on page 3; editoria | on page 6 


Also columns by Fast, Lauter, Tinsley, Platt and 
Rubin; pages for kids and home-makers. 


KIDS PICKET FOR BRONX TENAN TS COUNCIL 


Guerrillas 
Try, Execute 
Franco Spy 


PARIS (ALN)—A people's court 
composed of Spanish coal miners 
condemned and executed a Franco 
police agent, Alvarez Lorenzo of 
Turon, Asturias province, according 
to the underground Spanish re- 
publican radio Pyrenaica. 

Lorenzo was captured by Asturian 
republican guerillas and taken to 4 
mine near Turon, where workers 
whom he had betrayed and op- 
pressed sat as a jury to judge him. 
The guerillas later carried out the 
death sentence. 

Elsewhere in the Asturias mine 
area, which produced the boldest 
civil war fighters for the republic 
of 1936-39, guerillas paid.a surprise 
visit to the village of Linares Ber- 
bes, where they distributed anti- 
Franco leaflets and seized arms 
and ammunition in the homes of 
local Falangists (Spanish fascists), 

In Pertusa, Huesca province, 
three Falangists responsible for the 
death of several guerillas were ar- 
rested, tried and executed. 


Surprise attacks were made on 
Franco forces near Alcoba and 
Zumajoz, in the province of Ciudad 
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Kids in the en N 3 to say about ore Bronx Council” on “Rent and Housing, the youngsters ask. 
* They want more and better homes. Picketing for the slum clearance, low-rent projects and stricter rent.controls.. 
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Hoo dlums Rape 
Negro Woman 
In Birmingham 


By Sylvia Hall 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Mrs. Mattie Lee Daniels, a 27- 
year-old Negro beautician, was raped and robbed by two 


young white hoodlums here. 


the whipped-up hysteria against 


civil rights by the Dixiecrats, the 
two 17-year-old boys yelled, as they 
attacked the young woman, “Tru- 
man is trying to put you mes 
over white people!” . 

In bed with terrible pain four 
days later, Mrs. Daniels related 
to this reporter how the boys had 
grabbed her and pulled her be- 
hind bushes in a vacant lot as 


eye. “It must have been a foot 
kicking this eye,” she said, “be- 
cause a hand couldn’t have made 
it hurt tis much.” 

After assaulting her and then tak- 
ing her class ring, a white coat, her 
slip, a bank book and her Christmas 
savings, the boys fied. 


* 
MRS. DANIELS said that when 


43 MINERS 
DIE IN 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — The 
greed of profit-hungry Big Mule 
coal operators in Alabama has 
already resulted in the death of 
43 coal miners in the first 10 
months of this year. 

Listed as the most common 
danger to the mimers by the Di- 


rector of the State Industrial Re- 
lations is rock and coal falls. 

The coal miners in the state 
know different. The speedup 
system in the mines which keeps 
getting worse, by-passes safety 


| 
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Poisoned with hate-talk and 


she was able to get up and find her 
clothes, she reported the incident 
to some men nearby. They called 
the police who picked her up and 
after questioning, ‘took her to see 
the city physician. 
The boys were picked up by po- 
licemen who spotted them with her 
white coat and other possessions. 
They are now in jail without bond. 
Their trial is set for Nov. 26. 

J don’t know how I'll ever be 
able te work again—the way I 


thing and even a little water hurts 
_my stomach. My eye hurts so that 
I don’t think I'll ever be able te 
read with it again.” 

Her husband is unemployed. He 
has a small truck which he used for 
hauling, but it has been damaged 


feel,” she said. “I can’t eat any- 


and is now out of use. 


ential. 

Still awaiting trial are 174 other 
unionists, including TWUA vice- 
president George Baldanzi, who were 
arrested on charges of violating a 


mass picketing ban granted by Su- 


perior Court Judge H. E. Nichols, 

Two of the four officials, interna- 
tional representative Joe D. Pedigio 
and Local 689 secretary C. L. Ross, 
were fined $200 each and sentenced 
to 20 days - in jail by Nichols Nov. 
17. The other two received $100 
fines each and 10-day sentences. 
All are free on bond pending ap- 
peal. 

Nichols issued the injunction to 
aid the company’s attempt Nov. 1 
to reopen its plant, which had been 
shut down since the strike began 
Aug. 13. Despite the court order 
limiting the number of pickets to 
two at each gate and forbidding 
such traditional picketline tactics 
as boos and catcalls, 1,500 strikers 
turned out in force around the plant 


ann 


land made the scheduled reopening 


Rome plant to a southern Ceo 
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Jail 4 Unionists in 
Georgia; 174 Face Trial 


ROME, 9 sb ——Four officials of the Textile Work- 
ers Union (CIO) have been convicted and sentenced here in 
the Celanese Corp.’s drive to chain 1,800 strikers at its 


complete dud. Only 300 workers 


vais returned to their jobs, accord- 


ing to the company, which is not 
enough to get the plant back into 
operation. | 


Failure of the company’s back- 
to-work movement brought a quick 
crackdown from local police, who 
rounded up 178 unionists in three 
days and charged them with con- 
tempt of court. 


A union appeal against the in- 
junction as illegal brought a strange 
ruling from Nichols. The judge 
said he would try all the cases first, 
then pass on the legality of the in- 
junction itself. 


The U.S. district court, however, 
refused to accept the appeal and 
shunted the cases back to the state 
court. Following this decision, 
Nichols swung into action and be- 
gan handing out sentences. 

Issue in the strike is the union's 
demand for the same 15 cents hour- 
ly increase it won last August at 
the company’s Cumberland, Md. 
plant. 


Post-Election Trends in Texas 


By James J. Green 
HOUSTON. — According 
to the official canvass 
made by the Texas Secre- 
tary of State (although 37 
counties had still not re- 


ported officially), the following 
votes were cast for President: 


* 0600 0% . 
Thurmond . 
eee tee 

Watson (Pro.) . ?, 88 


1,147,246 
One of the startling facts about 
the election in Texas was that 
1,102,755 voters (who had paid 
toll taxes or were exempt) stayed 
away from the polls! | 
Truman’s vote: amounted to 65 
percent of the votes cast, as com- 
pared with the 71 percent received 
by Roosevelt in 1944. The Repub- 


lican Party won 24 percent of the - 


vote in this election as compared 
with 16 percent in 1944. Whereas 
the reactionary, anti-labor, white- 
supremacist “Texas Regulars” re- 
ceived 11 percent of the 1944 vote, 


newspaper in -Texas endorsed and 
worked for Dewey) the people of 
Texas decisively rebuffed the 
nakedly reactionary program of 
Dewey and the fascist incitements 
of the Dixiecrats. At the same 
time, the drop in percentage of 
the Democratic vote, and especial- 
ly the Huge “stay-at-home” vote, 
revealed that even Truman’s ex- 
treme demagogy could not sway 
great masses of Texans. 

THE VERY LOW Wallace vote 
(even the Republican Party state 
chairman had predicted 50,000 for 
Wallace!), aside from indicating 
serious political and organization- 
al weaknesses in the Progressive 
Party of Texas, showed that the 
theory of the “lesser evil” and the 
idea that a Wallace vote would be 
“wasted” still gripped tens of 
thousands of Texans who had ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for Wallace 
and his program. 

As for the future, such an im- 
portant Democratic leader as Gov- 
ernor Beauford Jester has called 


able middle-of-the-road basis, it 
will be a temporary and perhaps 
costly victory.... Having stayed 
within the party, I feel that I am 
now in a better position to con- 
tinue the battle against federal 
control of tidelands and for states’ 
rights, than if I had belted the 
party.” 
Similarly, the Social-Democratic 
“labor” attorney W. A. Combs of 


the highly-principled attorney: 
“They can come in and put their 
cards on the table, and all will be 
forgotten.” 
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South in Struc 


By Sam Hall 


| Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


HE “Big Mules” of Alabama staged a “town meeting” 

in Birmingham a few nights ago. A panel made up 

of industrialists, including spokesmen for J. P, Morgan’s 
Tennessee Coal-and Iron Co. U. S. Steel subsidiary) and 


the same Mr. Morgan’s Alabama Power Co., discussed 


the subject: “Ig the system ander which we have all grown-up worth 
saving?” 

The president of Associated Industries of Alabama, sponsors 
the affair, defined the “system under which we have ,all grown- | 
as the “American way—freedom of worship, freedom of opportunity, | 
freedom of speech and of assembly.” 3 


But these industrialists started from the 
point of view that such things are impossible 
unless we also continue the economic system 
under which we live. That is: the economic 
system-in which a very small number of peo- 
ple own all the industries of this country and 
millions own only their ability to work, which 
they must sell to these industrialists in order 


to eat. 


* 


THEIR IDEA OF THE “American way” 
is the way of Wall Street monopoly control 


| of the economic and political life of our country. 


In the face of the Taft- Hartley drive on labor, the loyalty purges 
and the indictment of the national leaders of the Communist Party, 
these representatives of big business insist that liberty is secure if 
Wall Street continues to rule! 

But even more gall was required for these industrialists to stand 
up in Birmingham, Ala., and talk of freedom of opportunity and fre- 
dom of assembly! That “town meeting stage could have been used 
for days to parade the witnesses from among the Negro people on the 
subject of “freedom of opportunity.” And right with them as witnesses 
could be white workers and small farmers by the hundreds of thousand, 

Or take that “freedom of assembly.” Where were these “protece 
tors” of the American right when Police Commissioner “Bull” Connor 
was using his segregation ordinance (another part of the “system?’”) 
to prevent the assembly of Negro and white citizens to hear a United 
States Senator speak? The answer to that question is easy. The 
T. C.I. (U. S. Steel) political machine helped elect Connor! 

THESE MEN AND their Wall street bosses are well aware that 
is a growing upsurge of anti-trust sentiment among the people. Such 
so-called forums as the one held in Birmingham are organized to 
combat that upsurge. If all of them are as hollow as this one—their 
effect will be very small. 

: kb akteling ‘Wan nétewerthy; meso. tim -ansthine else, for the 
things it didn’t tackle. For instance, the differential between wages 
paid workers in the South and those paid workers in ether parts 
of the country is becoming a burning issue, Not one word was spoken 
at the “town meeting” on this subject. 

How could a representative of J. P. Morgan's steel trust explain 
why steel workers in Birmingham are paid less than steel workers 
in Pittsburgh for the same work? 

When “embarrassing” questions were asked from the audience, the 
panel of “experts” retreated in a cloud of words. 

One young man asked: 

_ “Explain why socialism would not have avoided economie cycles 
during the last 16 years?” 

Here’s the industrialist’s answer: 

“Neither socialism, a capitalistic system or any other man-made 
political system will alter economic cycles, because none have put a 
stop to war, drouths or other things that affect the economic cycles.” 

The only thing I’m really surprised at in this answer is that 
didn’t drag in sunspots to explain depressions! | 

These men are well aware that in the Soviet Union where secial- 
ism is the economic system THERE HAVE BEEN NO ECONOMIC 
CRISES OR DEPRESSIONS. Im that planned economy run for the 
benefit of the people rather than for the huge profit of 2 handful 
of big business elite there can be no such crises or depressions. 

When the United States had 17 million unemployed and industry 
had ground almost to a standstill, the Soviet Union continued to m- 
crease production by leaps and bounds year after year. 

With the handwriting on the wall already beginning to spell ous 


the coming economic crises and depression in this country, the big 


business crowd is getting more nervous by the hour over the fact that; 
capitalist economic crises and depressions do not effect a secialist 
economy! 


entry into the Democratic Party. 
This was indicated by the State 
Chairman of the Dixiecrats, Curtis 
Douglass’ in announcing a forth- 
coming state executive committee 
meeting to discuss the subject. 
The Republican leaders found 
cause for rejoicing only in their 


tering in this county. McCanes 
further said: “We will invite our 
friends, the States Righters, to 
join us. We're for states’ rights, 


intensive efforts to build up the 
party, intensify its effects, jom 
with the mass of progressive 
minded voters in various move. 
ments to win what the people 
want, and to prepare for the leg» 
islative session and local electiong 


Its efforts in Texas, perhaps cen- of 1940. 


— 
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Rep, —.— Spills Beans on Truman 


_ have it te win.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Ku Klux 


By Stetson Kennedy 
By Federated Press 
Imperial Wizard Sam 
Green of the Ku Klux Klan 
has promised his Kluxers 
that the Klan will ride as 
never before“ and that 
„there will be something doing 
every night“ after Herman Tal- 
made takes over as governor of 
“We are sitting on top and 
boasted at a supposedly secret 
meeting of his “Mother Klavern 
ef the Nation” in Atlanta. 
“*Hummon’ has promised te co- 


* 
* 


GREEN SAID he would per- 
sonally attend to” a complaint 
that drinking fountains in Atian- 
ta’s Municipal Airport were not 
Jimcrowed. 

The. Wizard was also evidently 


sore about a telegram sent from 
the Anti-Nazi League te the 
Justice Department calling for an 
investigation of his “top secret” 
pre-election instructive to all 
Klarnismen to vote Diniecratic. The 
Dixiecrats, the Wizard said, are 
“for white supremacy and against 
equality—the same principles the 
Klan has always fought for.” 


He complained that “Jews and 
foreigners” have contributed over 
$240,000 to organizations to com- 
bat the Ku Klux Klan” and he 
went on to boast: “The Klan was 
here yesterday, is here today and 
will be here forever.” - 

“Fiery summonses” are being 
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‘This may explain why a protest 
I wired Wilson from the Anti- 
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an Spreading Over Nation 


Nazi League on Oct. 26 has gone 
unanswered. 


Te whom it may comcern: The 
blight of Ku Kluxery is spreading 
rapidly throughout the nation. A 
a secret meeting Nev. 13, Chief 
A—-Tearer” Cuff Vitter ef the 
Kavalier Klub reported that the 


to their memo to President Tru« 
man on civil liberties. 


Nab 2 Alabama Sheriffs 
For Beating 9 Negroes 


By Sam Hall 


MOBILE, Ala.—A sheriff and a deputy of an Alabama 


black belt county are free on 
indicted by a federal grand 
civil rights of nine Negroes.” 

Violation of civil rights, in the 
words of U. S. District Attorney 
Percy Fountain, consisted of the 
officers, acting “under cover of their 
office,” commitiing “illegal assault, 
beatings, whippings and other cruel 
maltreatment and physical abuse 
for the purpose of imposing legal 
punishment.” 


The two men on bail are Sheriff 


Jenkins Angus Hill and Deputy 
Sheriff Willie Ray Harrell of Clarke 
County, one of the counties with 
a Negro majority in population. 


* 


COMPLAINTS BY white residents 
of Clarke County led to the fed- 
eral investigation and the indict- 
ments, District Attorney Fountain 
revealed. These people were in- 
censed at what they described as 
the beating of Negroes “in jail, along 
the highways and in wooded areas.“ 

These complainants charged that 
in at least some instances beatings 
were administered Negroes in an 
effort to force confessions from 
them. Fountain said some of the 
Negroes were first arrested on minor 
eharges. while others were not even 
arrested, but just beaten. 

Victims of these beatings were 
listed as: 

George Dickinson, Robert Gor-| 
don, Ed Finch, Mose Nicholson, Leo 
Williams, John Allen, Jr., Johnnie 
J. Mitchell, Mattie Lee Poe and 
Edward Lioyd Buck. All are resi- 
dents of Clarke County. 

Indictments said that the of- 
fenses against these men occurred 
between Deecmber, 1047, and June, 
1948. , 
* 

THESE INDICTMENTS throw a 
fierce bright light on the reign of 
brutality under which the Negro 
people live in the black belt and 
generally throughout the South. 

These twe county officials must 
be convicted as a step in smashing 
this vicious system of terror. How- 
ever, under the federal civil rights 
bill, conviction would carry a max- 
imum penalty of only a year in 
prison and a fine of $1,000 on each 
count in the indictments, 


Big Firms Fined 
For Nazi Ties 


PHILADELPHIA.—While anti-red 
hysteria against labor and all pro- 


| 


gressives makes the big headlines, |! 


a few real subversives in this area 
are being slapped on the wrist. 
General Electric, with a big plant 
here, was fined $66,000 in federal 
court this month for a pre-war car- 


© 


$5,000. bail each after being 
jury here for “violating the 


Int'l Student 
Day Greeted 
At Texas U. 


AUSTIN, Texas—The University 


of Texas chapter of the Young Pro- 


gressives of America celebrated In- 
ternational Students’ Day with a 
meeting at which speakers from 
Israel, Paraguay, and China point- 
ed out the effect of American im- 
perialism on their respective coun- 
tries and described the militant ac- 
tivities of foreign students. 

Rock Chao, a former journalist 
from Shanghai, asserted that the 
students of China not only played 
a significant role in winning the 
war against Japan but are today a 
real force in the political scene. He 
said that the civil war raging in 
China was begun by Chiang and 
that since 1947, every single uni- 
versity in the country has demon- 
strated against the brutality of the 
Kuomintang government. 

Izydor Schulwolf from Israe] and 
a former member of the Haganah 
pointed out the interest of Amer- 
ican oll companies in the East was 
a result of the cheap labor that 


campus branch of the National As- 


Texas U. Students Back 
Hazel Scott's Fight on Bias — 


AUSTIN, Texas.—The dramatic refusal~by Miss Hazel Scott, celebrated Negro 
pianist, to play before a segregated audience at the University of Texas has touched off 
a new wave of student protest against Jimcrow. A capacity crowd of 7,000 people, include 


ing many Negroes, had been surned @— 


away from the concert hall with the 
story that Miss Scott had become 
“suddenly ill.” ' 

That alibi was blown up by the 
next morning. Banner headlines 
read “Scott Cancels Concert Be- 


state of Texas.” 

Organization has begun of a boy- 
cott of the scheduled appearance 
here soon of the Negro singer 
Marion Anderson unless University 


cause ef Segregation.” And men- 
bers of the student club of the 
Communist Party hit the streets by 
dawn with thousands ef copies of 
a leaflet exposing what had really 
happened. 

Leaving for a scheduled appear- 
ance in New Orleans, Miss Scott 
stated: 

couldn't walk out there en 
that stage and give a concert be- 
fore an audience that represents | 
the direct opposite of the things 

I stand for. I simply will not de 
one thing and preach another. I 

put myself in their shoes, If I 
were a citizen of Austin, I would 
not want to attend a concert and 
be segregated.” 

* 

IT SOON BECAME clear that, as 
the Daily Texan headlined, “Scott 
Action Gets Student Approval.” A 
special called meeting of a large 
cooperative for men, the Student 
Guild, unanimously passed a res- 
olution congratulating Miss Scott 
on her action. A cooperative for 
girls, Valhalla, did the same. 

The executive committee of the 


sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People called on the presi- 
dent of the university to abolish; 
segregation in all future meetings. 
The Young Progressives chairman, 
Dan Meal, supported Miss Scott 
and asked an end to segregation. 

A majority of the students ques- 
tioned by a roving student reporter 
appreved of Misa Scott’s refusal to 
appear, and many letters of support 
poured in to the student newspa- 
per. At_one typical boarding house, 
for example, every girl but one 
signed a2 letter asking for the aboli 
tion of Jimcrow. : | 

* 

DR. L. M. MITCHELL, Negro 
dentist at whose home Miss Scott 
stayed, reported a great many tele- 
phone calls apologizing for the at- | 
tempted segregation and commend- 
ing the artist for her principled 
stand. | 

Considerable credit for helping 
initiate the growing protest move- 
ment is being given to the prompt 
action of the student Communists. 
In their leaflet, signed by Wendell 
Addington, they charged that “Jim- 
crow @enies us access to the rich 
contributions of Negro artists to 


g 


officials probibit segregation. 


Won't Play Jinicrow 


1 


Battle on 
Boswell Law 
In New Stage 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala—The first 
round in the legal struggle to wipe 
out Alabamg’s Boswell Amendment 
has been won by Negro attorneys 
in both Mobile and Birmingham. 


The State, seeking to prevent a 
ese federal court hearing on the 
merits of the Amendment, lost their 
case Thursday. ; 

Hearings on the merits of the 
two suits filed are required by law 
at the earliest possible date. 

The Boswell Amendment, infa- 
mous tool for restricting masses of 
the Negro people, white workers 
and small farmers from voting, has 
been openly labeled by the indus- 
trialists as the weapon which pro- 
tects us from ... wide open ene 


franchisement.” 


Gov. Folsom Still Trying 
To Get Votes for Truman 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The struggle around the vote of 
the 11 presidential electors of Alabama continues. Before 
voting on Nov. 2, CIO-PAC leaders urged their members to 


vote under the roster as did Gov. 
Folsom who promised the people a 
successful court fight after the elec- 


tions which would force the electors 
to cast their votes for President 


Truman, 


Gov. Folsom, who has been seeking 
court action to either force the Ala- 
bama electors to vote for President 
Truman or place an injunction to 
prevent them from voting alto- 
gether, was told by a federal court 
judge that it is not in the Court’s 
jurisdiction to force the electors to 
vote for President Truman. 


The judge has set aside Nov. 30 
for a hearing on the other phases 
of the suit. 


The fight of both the Trumanites 


and the Dixiecrats who were (and 


are now) claiming identification 
under the same Democratic rooster 


caused much confusion among the 


voters. Approximately half of the 


tween, Negro and white students 
(phone. sowlé guarantee 
and democracy for the 


4 total of about 450 strikes in- 


volving 275,000 workers oceurred in 


September, as compared with 525 


lwork stoppages 


“a t4' Gaia 


Forkers in nt, 


— | 


Australians 
Strike Against 
Anti-Labor Laws 


MELBOURNE (ALN). — Ove? 
85,000 transport workers struck here 
against the passage of the Victoria 
state essential services act, which 
makes strikes in public utilities fe 
legal on pain of imprisonment and 
fines for participating union leaders 
and members. 

The Victoria branch of the Aus- 
tralian Railways Union called for 
solidarity by labor outside the pro- 
visions of the act. Several building 
trades unions and the Australian 
Seamen’s Union immediately re- 
sponded that they would walk out 
in sympathy, despite threats from 
the. Steamship Owners Federation 
that it would fne all crew members 


— 
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_ STARTING TO DO THIS FOR DODGERS TOO 


f ALL GOOD MICHIGAN 1 MEN will recognize the jump-passing young man at the 9 left 1 AS s Bob | 


/ 


Chappuis, who led the Wolverines te the first of their two straight unbeaten years and now cavorts for the 
pro Brooklyn Dodgers. Above pic shows Bob completing one last season against Illinois to Elliott, number 


18. After a slow start hampered by injuries, Chappuis suddenly began showing his college form with the | 


pros and is now rated a red hot passer in the big time. 


Angry Players Force End 
o Minors’ Bus Tragedies 


It took terrible bus tragedies at Spokane, Wash., and Duluth, Minn., during the past 
few seasons to get some action, but it appears today as if the minor leagues are finally 
abolishing one of baseball’s oldest evils—the combination player-bus driver. Virtually since 


the birth of the minors, players have ® 


doubled as bus drivers when. clubs 
took to the road. And the combina- 
tion player-bus driver has always 
constituted a menace. 
Imagine, if you can, a fellow play- 
ing a double-header during the day- 
time and then, fatigued and half- 
awake, being required to jockey a 
bus several hundred miles by night. 
‘Players took the job because it af- 
forded them a few extra dollars a 
month. Few clubs hired someone 
‘whose only duty was to drive the 
team bus. 

But by Dec. 9, the day that the 
minor and major leagues convene 


for their annual midwinter meetings. 


at Minneapolis, all clubs probably 
Will be prevented from employing a 
combination player and bus driver. 


George Trautman, president of 
the National Association of Minor 
Leagues, has taken cognizance of 
the demands for reform and pro- 
posed the following amendment -to 
the National Association agreement: 


“No club shall employ any player 
as driver of the club’s bus. Violation 
of this rule shall subject the club 
concerned to a fine of not less than 
$200 nor more than $500, in the dis- 
¢retion of the president of the na- 
tional association. This rule shall 
not apply to managers, coaches, or 
player-coaches. 

Trautman’s proposal, if adopted, 
will cost individual minor league 
Club owners only a few more dollars 
a month. The reluctance of penny 
squeezing owners to pay a full time 
bus driver in previous years was a 
major factor in other accidents sim- 


—— — 


Controversial 
All Big 9 Teams 


United Press’ All Big Nine back- 
field included Pete Elliott of Mich- 
gan, Harry Szulborski of Purdue, 
George Talieforo of Indiana and 
Art Murakowski of Northwestern. 
Second team had Burson of North- 
western, Ortmann of Michigan, 
Ashenbrenner of Northwestern and 
Whisler of Ohio State. What do 
you think of it? 

The first time line included 
Rifenburg of Michigan and Grant 
of Minnesota, ends; Wistert of 
Michigan (the 32 year old daddy) 
and Kay of Iowa, tackles; Tomasi 
pf Michigan and Nomellini of Min- 
ylesota, guards; Sarkisian-of North- 
estern, center. Rifenburg got top 
vote on the first team. : 


ilar to the two big disasters which 
cost several players their lives. 


One of the real thrills in the life 
of a professional baseball player 
comes on the day he graduates from 
the “bus leagues.” That’s the day 


he’s informed that he has been pro- 
moted to a league where the players 
travel by train. Most leagues below 
triple-A travel by bus. a 

The Boston Bra ves tried an inno- 
vation in their farm system during 
the 1948 season which was greeted 
enthusiastically by players. Instead 
of using buses in their lower league 
farms, the Braves furnished several 


of their clubs with two or three late- 
model seven-passenger sedans. 
These sedans, however, generally 
were driven by players and in some 
cases the players were far more at 
home on the diamond than they 
were behind the wheel. 

Full-time bus drivers for minor 
league clubs, of course, won't pre- 
clude all possibility of accidents, but 
it should certainly make many ball- 
players breathe easier and others 
sleep more soundly. 

Perhaps they can’t take the bus 
out of baseball but the least they 
can do is take the player-driver out 
of the bus. 


profitable under the sun. 
The three staunchest magnates 


in favor of unlimited night ball 


are Bill De Witt of the Browns, 
Clark Griffith of the Senators and 
Lou Perini of the Braves. Of the 


of their home games after dark. 

Night ball originally was insti- 
tuted with the purpose of luring 
those fans to the park who worked 
during the day. That original idea 
long since has been forgotten and 
the owners now are aiming to get 
out every possible patron. 

There are some who insist that 
night ball doesn’t hurt baseball. 


Players vehemently insist otherwise. 


A majority claim that night ball 
shortens careers, works havoc upon 
throwing arms, hurts the eyes, in- 
creases the danger of being in- 
jured and raises hob with their 
eating schedule. 

Firmest day advocates are Phil 
Wrigley, owner of the Chicago Cubs 
and Walter O. Briggs, Detroit Tiger 
owner, Briggs finally installed 
lights in Briggs Stadium last year 
but Wrigley remains the only own- 
er who refuses 0 install lights in 
his park. 

Players have any number of com- 
plaints about night baseball but 
last season was the first .time on 
record that any insisted that lights 
probably altered the outcome of a 
game, 

The Cleveland Indians had set 
aside a day game to be played for 


the benefit of pitcher Don Black, 


trio, De Witt and Griffith probably) _ 
would like to schedule virtually all 


NOTHING UNDER THE SUN? 


Daytime baseball may become a novelty of the past soon 
because of a determined clique of big league owners who 
stand convinced today that there is nothing either new or 


Y 
who suffered a serious injury. 


Cleveland was scheduled to play 
the Red Sox that day and the In- 
dians asked the Red Sox front of- 
fice if the game might be trans- 
ferred to a night contest. The Red 
Sox agreed and then lost the game. 


BIG WEEK FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


AMONG THE INTERESTING de- 
velopments of the past week on the 
football front, all expressing the 
basic democracy of the students 
when dleft on their own to meet 
developments: 

1—Yale’s unanimous election of 
Levi Jackson as captain of the 1949 
team, a deserved, but none-the-less 
precedent shattering development of 
importance, Yale being Tale. 

2—The tremendous student dem- 
onstration at Lafayette College in 


Easton, Pa., protesting the attempt- 


ed Jimcrowing of their Negro player 
by the Sun Bowl, and the sharp 
telegram to the President asking “Is 
this democracy?” 

3—The forthright reply of Mich- 
igan State University authorities to 
the Daily Worker query, stating 
that they would consider no Bowl 
game unless their whole team went. 
There are three Negro players on 
the Michigan State team. 
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On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodne 


— 


Oregon’s Mistake—Played Michigan 
THIS PILLAR HOLDS mixed feelings about Bowl 


Games. No doubt the original idea was a nice one. You 


take the best college teams of different areas and match 
them in a climactic game at the end of holiday week. For the foot- 
ball players involved it’s a big event, a gala trip and a chance to prove 
their worth. If you don’t think s0, you've never spoken to the payers 
involved. 

Se much so good. But like everything else where big business gets 
a hand in the pie, the original idea has been so knocked around by 
the Chambers of Commerce and other commercial-minded gentry that 
it’s harder to recognize by the year. Everybody who smells a buck 
wants to get inte the act and the number of “Bowl” games seems té 
double every year. By and by it gets hard to make much sense out 
of it all. 

But, like we stated, there is still a big belt for the student 
bodies and the teams who make the traditional daddy of them all, the 
Pasadena Rose Bowl. And if I happened to be a student or player at 
Oregon University I'd probably be good and sore at the fact that the 
University of California was named to represent the Pacific Coast, 

Both Oregon and California went through their league games 
unbeaten. They didn’t meet. Oregon lost one game, to Michigan of 
the Big Nine, 14-0. Anybody think California could have done better 
than that? Oregon was snubbed on its request for a playoff with Cal. 


for Rose Bowl rights, a request which seemed fair enough. Cal hid 
behind its perfect record and said no soap. So what happens here is 
that Oregon is penalized out of its fair claim to a crack at the Bowl 
for scheduling Michigan, the mightiest team in the land. The boys 
have a beef. 


Hail to the Victor Valiant! 


DID WE SAY Michigan, the mightiest team in the land? And us 
with readers m South Bend, Indiana! 


There’s no proving that Michigan is better than Notre Dame ex- 
cept to get them onto the same fleld at the same time. But here’s one 
vote for Michigan. I base it partly on a communication received from 
Columbus, Ohio, from someone whose football judgment I trust. This: 
observer tells me that the Ohio State team beaten by Michigan last 
ees was: 


*. . . A really tremendous team, come into its own with a savage at- 
tack and tremendous line. It was hipped up as high as I’ve ever seem 
a State team. All week in practice it actually thought it could win. 
It rolled to a lead, threw Michigan for losses, never let up and re- 
laxed. And Michigan, with a lot of sophs who you might expect would 
be knocked off balance by the unexpected fury of State’s charge and 
the near hysteria of the 85,000 people in the Columbus Stadium, 
calmly rode the storm, stopped State when it looked like a fumble had 
opened the door te a second score, and then struck like lightning for 
two touchdowns., Magnificent, and Tm an Ohio State man. I don't 
think Notre Dame could beat this team.” 


As one who picked Ohio State to upset Michigan on just those 
factors, I am inclined to agree. When nineteen-year-old sophs like 
Ortman and Koceski force a wonderful established star like Gene 
Derricotte onto the “defensive platoon,” they have to be hot. And 
what a pass defender is speedy Gene! And what is more important in 
these heave em days than pass defense. Pass defense stopped Ohio 
State cold. 


Notre Dame has a great team. Ordinarily, comparative scores 
against common oppenents run for Sweeney, are meaningless. But 
whese Michigan and Notre Dame were concerned this year, in every 
game they played against common opponents they were conscious of 
the fact and out te roll up a score. So while Michigan’s better record 
against the four mutual opponents doesn’t prove the whole point, 
neither can it be called meaningless. 

Against Michigan State the Irish outdid the Wolverines, winning 
26-7 against 13-7. But Michigan beat Purdue 40-0 to Notre Dame’s 
28-27, beat Indiana 54-0 against Notre Dame’s 42-6, and most impressive 
of all, beat high geared Northwestern 28-0 against Notre Dame’s 12-7. 


The Single Wing, But Oh My 


FOR FOOTBALL STYLISTS, it’s an interesting point that Michi- 
gan is one of the very few teams which hasn’t switched to the T-forma- 
tion. But what a difference between the single wing as taught by 
Crisler, and now by his pupils, Oosterbaan at Michigan and Valpey at 
Harvard, and the archaic, straightaway deceptionless single wings of 
Penn State in the colleges and the New-York Yankees in the pro 
league. The fullback spinner cycle, the stunning buck-lateral series, 
the end arounds, the brilliant offensive usage of all members of the 
backfield as potential runners and passers via fast multiple ball han- 
dling, is in great contrast to the tailback stodgily carrying two thirds 
of the time minus deception, with an occasional unmasked handing 
off to the fullback on a “reverse.” Notice how many Michigan backs 
heaved telling passes against Ohio State. 


They speak of T teams being less prone to injury than single wing 


teams. But Michigan of all teams stresses speed over bone crushing, 


brush blocks and all-the-way precision plays over pounding out first 
downs. Tain't what you call it, it’s the way that you use it! 


The Helmet It, They Say 


LONG AS WE mentioned football injuries, here’s one to chew 
over. After a number of complaints from coaches and players that 
the plastic helmets are dangerous because they are completely un- 
yielding and thus can crack opposition bones in contact, an official 
report by Bill Bingham finally came out agreeing completely that 
they WERE dangerous and saying their use will be discontinued 
AFTER NEXT YEAR. Why after next year? You tell me. You sup- 
pose it's because there are too many profitable orders already being 
filled for next year down in the neighborhood of Plastic, Delaware? 
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AN EDITORIAL 4 


Our Stories on Speedup Pay Off Ford Workers 


W SHARE the resentment and indignation 
of Ford workers at the uncalled-for at- 
tack on this paper in Ford Facts and reprinted 
on page 1 of the anti-union Detroit Free Press 
a day before the union newspaper reached the 
Rouge workers. 
~ Foremen and superintendents at Ford’s, 
) confronted with a speedup charge, are now say- 
ing: 
“Look, don’t you read the ‘Free Press?’ 
It says the ‘Daily Worker’ falsifies speedup 
charges, it’s all propaganda, it’s all politics. 
Speedup has been checked at Ford’s, so what 
are you bringing in grievances for?” 
No wonder, then, that even some shrewd 
rightwingers, Thompson caucus supporters, 


have been quick to dissociate themselves from 


the smear headlines in Ford Facts, which di- 
rectly aid the word Motor Co. 
* 2 
THE 1 WORKER need . no 
apologies nor explanations for its exposure of 


speedup at Ford’s. The vivid, detailed descrip- 
tions in the columns of our paper in the last 
weeks have been read by thousands of Ford 
workers. 

Since the appearance of these articles and 
the 3 x 5 anti-speedup leaflets of the Dearborn 
Section of the Communist Party, the entire 
plant has been talking about how to fight 
speedup. 

Tommy Thompson, under this impact, has 
written more about speedup in the recent weeks 
in Ford Facts than in previous months. Even 
Business Week, organ of the bosses, has been 
forced to take note of the rank and file cam- 


company 


stand outside the Ford gates and 
scowl with rage at those who sell the Michigan 
Worker there. 

The Michigan Worker's campaign against 
speedup in Ford’s or in any other auto plant 
has a very simple, single objective—to help the 
workers and their union, UAW-CIO, lick the 
speedup. 

Every committeeman who is sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of the Rouge workers 
will recognize that our paper has made a worth- 
while contribution in creating a movement 
among the workers in fighting speedup—a de- 
sire for united action which is the key in forcing 


the company to grant proper settlements of 
speedup grievances to committeemen. 

And certainly every honest trade unionist 
will urge that the union newspaper mobilize 
the workers against the Ford Motor Co., 
which is instigating speedup, rather than 
against the “Michigan Worker,” which is ex- 


posing speedup. 


paign against speedup and predict that it will 
be the major issue in labor-management rela- 
tions this year. 

Tens of thousands of Rouge workers, feel- 
ing confident that something effective will be 
done at last by the union leadership, are mov- 
ing toward united action against speedup. 

A BATTERY of foremen is mobilized by the 


THE PEOPLE HOLD THE KEY 


— By William Allan 
DEARBORN.—The Michigan Worker learned this week 
of a direct tieup between Wall Street’s feverish war drive 


preparations and the speedup roaring down the assembly 
lines of Ford plants, 
John S. Bugas, ex-FBI chief, now vice president of the Ford Motor 


Co., let the cat out of the bag last week in a speech before a top secret 
meeting of company officials in which he called for 
getting the last drop of production out of the work- 
ers by Jan. 1, 1949. 
| Bugas’ desire to get out maximum production i 
motivated by the recent Draft Law which empowe: 
President Truman to deprive any company of ste: 
and re-assign it to war production. 
Bugas’ demand for the last drop before Jan. „5 
1 indicates that great new armaments are to be . 
ordered by Truman beginning the first of the ye 7 
and Bugas and Ford have learned of it and are 
preparing accordingly. 


THROUGHOUT the Rouge plant great stock banks are beginning 
to pile up im preparation for the Jan. 1 deadline when certain types 
of steel are going to be allocated for war production, 

This means also that layoffs will possibly take place on the grounds 
that “there is a shortage of steel.” 

Meanwhile Bugas and Henry Ford II went to Philadelphia where 
young Ford, the much vaunted advocated of “human engineering,” 
proceeded to call the shot for the expected fourth round of wage de- 
mands by labor. 

Young Ford laid it en the line that all wage boosts in 1949 will 
definitely be tied up with demands by the company for increased pro- 
duction. Ford workers remember that during the last negotiations 


Bugas demanded, but never got, a return te incentive pay, meaning 
piecework. This undoubtedly will once again be the demand of the 
company when wage negotiations open up. 
Already the company is striving for a 25 percent increase in pro- 
— . vty AMOR GM, Eage, 2-4) 
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VERY REV. HEWLETT JOHNSON 


Churchman On 
Dean Nov. 29 
Sponsor List 


DETROIT.—Churchmen and lay- 
men are welcoming the Very Rev. 
Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canter- 
bury, on Monday, Nov. 29, when he 
is to speak in Music Hall here at 
8:30 that evening. 

The large reception committee 
has constituted itself the Commit- 
tee to Welcome the Dean of Can- 
terbury. He will speak on friend- 
ship among nations. 

Dean Johnson became a world 
figure when he began preaching 
world friendship and challenged 
hostile opinion by making trips to 
the Soviet Union and urging close 
ties with it. His books, The Social- 
ist Sixth of the World, and Soviet 
Russia Since the War, have been 


published in millions of copies. 
The Nov. 29 meeting at Music 


Hall will also hear two groups of 


songs sung by Celeste Cole, who 
soloed with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra this summer. Tickets 
are available from the Committee 
(OR. 5423), at Grinnell’s, and at 
the door. 

Among those on the welcoming 
committee are the Rev. Wm. B. 
Spofford Jr., the Rev. Joseph T. 
Thomas, the Rev. Edgar M. Wahl- 


bert, the Rev. Henry J. Simpson 


(committee chairman), Dr. Cath- 
erine Corbeille, Dr. Marie Salutsky, 
Dr. Jane B. Welling, W. K. Kelsey 
(the Commentator“), Judge Pat- 
rick H. O’Brien, Judge Henry 8. 
Sweeny, Mrs. Moritz Kahn, Dr. 
Emilie Newcomb, Radore Starr, Irv- 
ing Teicher and Mr. and Mrs. Dan- 
jel Trees. 

Dean Jo™maon is expected to fly 
in from Chicago on Sunday, Nov. 
28. He is to speak in Ann Arbor 
the following Tuesday. 


Prescriptions Called for 
and ‘Delivered 


Pincus Drugs 


11344 Whittier at Laing 
Phone AR 2990 


Furniture 0 Appliances 


Floor Coverings 


J. GREEN 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
2660 GRATIOT FI 1124 


Send all material, advertise- 
ments, and subscriptions for the 
Michigan Edition to 2419 W. 
Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Phone: CA. 1287 

=ditor: Nat Ganley 

Circulation Manager: Mabel 
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Carl Winter, chairman of the 
Communist Party of Michi- 
gan. ee ey er 
The announcement was made by 
the Washtenaw County Committee 
for Democratic Rights co-chaired 
by U. of M. professors J. L. Brumm 
and Wilfred Kaplan. 
In am appeal mailed to a big list 
of other citizens here Wilfred Kap- 
lan declared: 

“It appears very probable that 
the trial will be accompanied by 
newspaper - created hysteria on 
such a scale that a truly fair trial 
cannot be expected. The activities 
of the Thomas Cemmittee have 
whetted the appetite of the public 
for a victim, and it appears that 
the indictment itself was brought 
about by the political motive of 
the present administration to 
show that they were not lagging 
in the red-baiting campaign.” 

* > * 


THE COMMITTEE for Demo- 
cratic rights enclosed a copy of the 
indictment in order to show “that, 
newspaper headlines to the con- 
trary, there is no accusaton of es- 
pionage, of a secret plot, or of any- 
thing beyond open advocacy of 
Communist doctrine.” 

The dndictment charges the 12 
Communist leaders with conspiring 
with “each other” and “others” from 
on or about 1945, “to organize as the 


Included among the 12 is® 


W 


Ann Arborites Say: 
Drop Charge on 12’ 


ANN ARBOR.—Sixty-seven University of Michigan profesors and other prominent 
local -¢itizens have wired President Truman and Attorney General Tom Clark urging that 
the charges be.dropped against the indicted 12 national leaders of the Communist Party. 


1 


Communist Party of the United 
States of America.“ The Communist 
Party will be 30 years old next year 
and Marxian-Leninist social science 
is 100 years old as of 1948. 

The trials, set to open January 17 
in federal court in New York, aim 
to drive the Communist Party un- 
derground under the provisions of 
the unconstitutiona] Smith Act. The 
illegalizing of the Communist Party 
paved the way for fascist power in 
Hitler Germany, Mussolini Italy and 


Franco Spain. 


Wayne AVC 
Backs Dennis 


Release Plea 


DETROIT.— The American Veter- 
ans Committee chapter at Wayne 
University adopted a resolution last 
week calling upon the courts and 
Truman administration to drop the 
indictment against the 12 national 


leaders of the Communist Party. 


Ja Gore, Lee Marsh and other 
Michigan Youth leaders attended a 
mid-west conference in Chicago last 


week which adopted a program for 
mobilizing the youth in defense of 
the 12. 7 

In a widely distributed leaflet, the 
West Side Youth Club of the Com- 
munist Party urged that postcards 
be sent to Chief Justice Vinson, 
Washington, -D. C., demanding that 
Eugene Dennis, General Secretary 
of the Communist Party, be given 
the right to appeal his “contempt” 
case to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Dennis was sentenced to a year in 
jail because he challenged the un- 
Constitutional Thomas un-American 
Committee of Congress and the Jim- 
crow system in the south. 


mad against a 


held at the project. 

The tenants are fighting a rent 
incfease which ranges up to $12.50 
a month for families with more 
than three children. 

The meeting was called to report 
back to the tenants on an interview 
with Inglis at his offices earlier in 
the week. Inglis was invited to the 
tenants’ meeting to present his 
views and to answer questions. 

Before the meeting, however, 
Inglis tried to belittle and behead 
the tenants movement, both by in- 
spired stories in the press and by a 
letter which he had eirculated to 
every tenant in the project. 

* 

FORMER CITY HALL reporter 

for Hearst’s Detroit Times, Inglis 


| save an interview to the Times 
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NOW 


YOU CAN BUY 


Mic dition 
WWA 
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(at Kinsel’s) 


POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


Piaskowski Drugs 


Phane TA 5-9366.. .. 
, 5546 Michigan at; Junction 


a 
which appeared on the morning of. 


Tenants Fighting Rent Boost 
Force Inglis to Halt Slurs 


DETROIT.—More than 125 tenants of Herman Gardens housing project, fighting 


rent increase and incensed at published slurs on their character, last week 
gave Housing Director James Inglis a hot reception at a Consumers Council meeting | 


the scheduled meeting. In what in- 
terview he was quoted as saying 
that only a handful of tenants” 
were involved in the movement and 
that “he had information that at 
least some of the instigators were 
Communists.” 

In his letter, Inglis told the ten- 
ants they would be glad to pay the 
increase because they would “no 
longer be stigmatized as receipients 
of public charity.” 

When he walked into the tenants’ 
meeting last Thursday night, how- 
ever, it was like walking into a 
hornet’s nest. 

Inglis soon discovered that more 
than a “handful” of tenants were 
involved. 

* 


ONE. TENANT, father of five 
children, and a long-time member 
of the Knights of Columbus, angrily 
told Inglis that he didn’t like being 
called names and demanded that 
Inglis apologize for both his state- 
ments. 

Astounded by the militancy and 
unity of the tenants, Inglis finally 
murmured: 

“If that’s the way you feel 
about it, I apologize.” 

Still the tenants wouldn’t let 
Inglis go. Many speakers charged 
that by forcing through the rent in- 


crease Inglis was inflicting great 


hardships on them and that he was 
serving the interests of the real es- 


tate boards, who were fighting pub- 


lic housing. 
* 
WELL-ORGANIZED and with a 
detailed plan of action, the tenants 
voted full confidence to their Coun- 
cil and its leadership. 


They made plans for a mass del- | 


egation to City Hall, that was 
scheduled for last Tuesday. Their 
letter to Council President Edwards, 
demanding a hearing, had still not 
been answered, so they decided to go 
to City Hall without an invitation. 
Main demands of the tenants: 
To wipe out the rent increase. 
® To figure rentals on a yearly 
average basis. 
® To increase the minimum in- 
come levels. 
To stop all evictions. 


STEEL SHORTAGE 
DETROIT.— Shortage of sheet 
Steel was given as the reason last 
week for the layoff of some 11,000 
Briggs and Chrysler workers. But 
you don’t catch the armament 


makers complaining of shortages. 


Dictator Chiafig and the Greek 
royalists must have the means to 
crush their peoples, come what 
may! 


|SCOTTY SEZ... 


JENRY FORD II had himself 


given an award by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians 
and Jews for his “contribution to 
the cause of brotherhood.” It is 
a fact that he really has promoted 
brotherhood. 

Young Henry Ford has been very 
good to Benson Ford, 


* 


Anxious to end that traditional 
boycott of Ford cars by Jews the 
son of Henry was very dignified 
at the affair and at all times ob- 
served protocol. the 
Though not the same ones his 
old man used to publish. 
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* * 


* * 


RUSSIA HIDES TRUTH 
FROM HER PEOPLE — 
(News) 
That’s a dang lie. You never 
saw “Pravda” using the Gallup 
Poll. 


WHILE ITALY produces more 
fruit than its people are able to 
buy back under capitalism the 
American canning companies are 
flooding Italy with canned fruits. 


Yet Marshall Planners seem sur- 
prised at the new slogan advanced 
against them. 

“Take your cans out of Italy.” 


* 


* 
IN ENGLAND the new royal 
prince automatically goes on the 
public payroll at $200,000 a year 
and no worry about diapers. 
Just use a handy — dol- 
lar bill. 
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Company Goes to Town as 
Ford Facts’ Denies Speedup 


DEARBORN.—“Didn’t you read the Free Press?” was the answer given union com- 
mitteemen by supervision in Ford’s this week, when they presented grievances on speed-up. 


The Detroit Free Press last week ran a front page story claiming that “‘no speed-up 
. exists in the Rouge plant,” and 


700 Steelworkers 


Strike in Kalamazoo 


KALAMAZOO, Mich.—Some 700 men and women mem- 
bers of ClO Steelworkers Local 3619 have been on strike 
here against the Shakespeare Co. since Sept. 7. The com- 


pany, 
breaking profit of $1,404,578 last 


year, refused to negotiate even when 
urged to do so by a citizens’ com- 


AFL Organ Hits 
Press, Police 


DETROIT.—The city's three daily 
newspapers were accused last week 
by the AFL’s official Detroit Labor 
News of “intentionally” misrepre- 
senting the facts in the Harper Hos- 


pital strike. 
The Detroit AFL organ also 


charged that “the police has resort- 
ed to a type of brutality and dis- 
crimination against the striking 
workers that . . will reveal a type 


of fascism that even Hitler would 
have had a hard time emulating.” 
It told how cops have clubbed girl 
pickets; how seven set upon and 
brutally beat up a union official. 
The newspapers’ distortion was 
attributed to the influence of Oscar 
Webber, anti-labor chairman of the 
hospital board, who—as president of 
J. L. Hudson Co., a huge advertiser, 
can “dictate their news and edi- 
torial policies.” 
One instance cited of bias in the 
Detroit News was the huge head- 
line: “Picket With Knife Seized at 
Harper.” After the knife wielder 
turned out to be a strikebreaker and 
was released by the police post- 
haste, this information found its 
pay to an inside page in small type. 
The strikers had been receiving 
an average weekly pay of $22.50. 


They are not covered by unemploy- 
the United Steelworkers.” ++: 5.4» 
‘ 


— 


which reported a record-®— 


mittee headed by Mayor Henry 
Ford, Jr. 

Shakespeare employes in a small- 
er plant at Columbia, S. C., have 
been out for more than eight 
months. Company officials admit a 
drop in sales because of public re- 
sistance to scab goods, but even this 
has not overcome its violent anti- 
union bias. 

The 700 went on strike after weeks 
of negotiation failed to budge the 
company. Major demands: 


@ Cut down the 90-day probation- 
ary period, used by the company 
to hire workers at 70 cents an hour 
and discharge them just befoer the 
90 days ended. With a production 
force of about 700, labor turnover at 
the plant last year was approxi- 
mately 700. 

© A substantial wage increase. 
The company’s offer, on a flat take- 
it-or-leave-it basis, was much lower 
than general in this area. 

The right of employes to appeal 
management penalties imposed for 
failure to meet incentive standards. 
The company won’t hear of this. 

The union charges that the com- 
pany’s get-tough policy stems di- 
rectly from the Taft-Hartley anti- 
labor law. It calls the company’s 
attitude “the most arrogant display 
of union-busting that has ever hit 
our city.” 

This condemnation is backed up 
by the findings of the Mayor's com- 
mittee which included Rev. Silas 
Heath, Attorney Joseph S. Folz, 
Hugh O. Finley, jeweler, P. C. 
Schram, realtor, and Prof. Floyd D. 
Moore. These citizens blamed the 
Shakespeare outfit for — refusal 
“either to enter into an arbitration 
agreeemnt or to have any further 


negotiations with the local unions of 
Despite refusal. of 


local newspapers to carry even a 


at ti 
out 


that “the Communists were seeking 
to manufacture a speedup issue to 
capture control of the local.” 

The Free Press picked up this cue 
from the articles appearing in Ford 
Facts written by local president 
Tommy Thompson. Thompson has 
been seeking to refute articles in the 
Michigan Worker exposing scores of 
instances of speedup in the plant 
since ex-FBler John Bugas, now 
vice president of Ford Motor Co., 
ordered a 25 percent increase in 
production last April. 


* 


ALSO BRINGING to the atten- 
tion of Ford workers the life and 
death issue of speedup, were 100,000 
leaflets issued by the Communist 
Party of Dearborn calling on the 
workers to resist. 

Alarmed by this, the Reuther- 
Thompson clique, which has al- 
lowed 1,100 grievances to pile up 
in the hands of the so-called “im- 
partial” umpire, now writes end- 
less columns red-baiting The 
Worker and the Dearborn Com- 
munist Party, hoping in this way 
to cover up the speedup. 

They claim that while there may 
be some speedup, the “Communists 
are blowing it up out of all pro- 
portion and that the workers can 
best solve speedup by filing griev- 
ances.” 

This “answer” by the Reuther- 
Thompson clique was picked up by 
the anti-labor Detroit Free Press, 
which ran a front page story last 
week that was a pat on the back 
to the union leadership for its 
protection of the company. 


* 


THE DAY after the Free Press 
story appeared, Herbert Lindberg, a 
union committeeman, vent to Su- 
perintendent Collins in the Motor 
Building to file a grievance. 

Lindberg’s grievance was that a 
worker named Burton who worked 
en an automatic shuttle oil hole 
drill handling 380 crank shafts a 
shift, was being made to do double 
this amount. 

It seems there were two such 
drills, each one handling 380 cranks 
with one man on each drill. The 
company took off one man and 
wanted Burton to handle both drills, 
which meant that he would be 
turning out 760. 

This was the grievance that Lind- 
berg presented to Superintendent 
Collins. 

Collins reply was Don't you 
read the Free Press?” Meaning, of 
course, that there is no speed-up 
in the Rouge plant. 

At the coming mass rally of Ford 
workers, scheduled for Cass Tech, 
Sunday, Dec. 5, progressives are re- 
ported to be going to place the issue 
of the next steps, the fight on 
speed-up in the plants of Ford. 

They are preparing to propose: 

Face the speed-up emergency 
with emergency measures. 

® Guarantee plantwide defense 
of all workers disciplined or 
threatened. 

® Convene a special conference 
against speed-up with five del- 
egates elected for every commit- 
teeman. 

e Mobilize the entire al to 
protest transportation men, main- 
tenance men and tool and die 
from loss of their jobs through 
outside contracting and leasing of 
work, 


paid ad for the strikers, the facts 
have been brought to every Kala- 
mazoo home through a radio pro- 
gram and a hard-hitting little union 
paper called The Backlash. Consid- 
erable contributions have been made 
nd inde- 

N 78 
Michigan. 


Nit Henry Ford I Reads 
he Cards, But... 
GANLEY aber Mice the Aces 


—, 


Har FORD II would like to have wage cuts, plus speed-up, plus 
high monopoly prices., Since he can’t get away with wage cuts 
or even maintaining the status quo on wages between now and the 
summer of 1949, Henry became big-hearted during a press interview 
in Philadelphia. Ford predicted that there would be fourth-round 
wage increases, plus increased speed-up, plus still 
higher monopoly prices (until, as Henry says, this 
“fool's paradise“ busts in a “buyers’ market”—the 

new fancy name for an economic depression). 

The only reason why Henry predicts fourth- 
round wage boosts is because: “I don’t think that 
anything can prevent it.” He thus concedes in ad- 
vance that in another show-down fight between 
the monopolies and organized labor on fourth-round 
wage increases the corporations can be licked. So 
the employers’ strategy might as well be token wage 
increases granted through the Greens, Murrays and 

Reuthers, while they get the support of these misleaders of labor 
further to increase speed-up and to save as much of the anti-labor 
laws as they can get away with. 

* 

HENRY THE SECOND limits his feeling of horror to two thoughts. 
First, that the workers might pressure Truman and the 81st Congress 
into enacting price control (without a simultaneous wage freeze). 
Secondly, that the workers might pressure through the restoration of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

“Goodness,” lamented Henry II, “we lived with the. one-sided 
Wagner Act for so long. It is stupid to go back to that.” Stupid, 
that is, for the profit-makers and their stooges in government! 

Unfortunately spokesmen for the Truman administration feel the 
Same way as Henry the Second does about the Wagner Act. Thus 
Maurice Tobin, Truman’s Secretary of Labor, is advocating what 
amounts to a modified Taft-Hartley Ace “which will aid labor and 
management to maintain industrial peace.” And who can deny that 
Walter Reuther, who has used the Taft-Hartley Act in his campaign 
of “union cannibalism”—the raids against sister CIO unions—has a 
vested interest in not restoring the former Wagner Act in toto! Hasn't 
he cashed-in on the Taft-Hartley anti-Communist affidavit for all it 
was worth? 

« 

THAT’S WHY Tracy Doll, Hudson auto worker and representa- 
tive-elect in the Michigan Legislature, hit the nail on the head when 
he demanded from Reuther and the UAW delegation at the Nov. 22 
Portland CIO convention that pressure be exerted to defeat the Henry 
Ford and Tobin policies on the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Said Doll: 

“The CIO should immediately call upon President Truman to act 
on the basis of the powers vested in his high office and by the people’s 
mandate. The CIO should urge the President to stay the execution 
of all recent anti-union decisions of the NLRB by Presidential execu- 
tive order, to immediately discharge Denham, thus paving the way 
for the complete repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and the full restora- 
tion of the Wagner Labor Relations Act after Jan. 1.” 

Doll also demanded from Reuther: “CIO unity to halt the speed- 
up drive in industry, to fight inflationary prices, to prepare now for 
our coming wage movements”; that this unity be based on increased 
internal union democracy and an end to the raiding policy of “union 
cannibalism.” Doll further demanded that the CIO speak out for thd 
release of all the hostages of the.reactionary 80th Congress and the 
fascist-like Un-American Committee. “This is,” said Doll, “one of 
the greatest contributions that CIO can make at this time for the 
preservation of American democracy.” 

* 

COMPARE THIS stand of Doll with that of another labor Repre- 
sentative-elect to the Michigan Legislature. He’s Robert J. Chase, 
the Reutherite secretary-treasurer of UAW Fisher Local 581 in Flint, 
Sure, Chase agreed to let me quote him as saying: “If Truman would 
fire two-thirds of his cabinet, including Forrestal, it would undoubtedly 
help. I agree that he should fire Denham and hold up the execution 
of the latest NLRB rulings against mass picketing, etc.” But when I 
tried to get some action on the issue by asking: “Will you get your 
local to send a wire to Truman urging him to do these things?” then 
Representative Chase parked his “militancy” back in the refrigerator. 
“It’s not necessary,” said Chase, “Truman put up a good fight in the 
elections . and more blah, blah of the same vintage. 

By now it’s clear that any passive watchful waiting for the Mur- 
rays, Reuthers and Trumans to carry out the New Deal promises made 
during the election campaign only dooms labor to getting Henry Ford 
II’s program shoved down its throat. It will taste none-the-sweeter 
because it’s covered by a sugar coating of liberal-sounding phrases, 
The auto workers should follow Doll’s lead, speak up on the issues, and 
make their demands on Truman! 


LINK SPEED-UP TO WAR RVE. 


(Continued from Page 14) 
duction that began to operate last April when Bugas issued an execu- 
tive order to kick up production from 100 percent to 125 percent. 
. * * 

OVER A PERIOD of the last six weeks this paper has revealed 
the effects on the workers of the backbreaking, mankilling speedup 
ordered by Ford and Bugas. : 

As a result the greatest amount of activity on the issue of speedup 
had occurred in the plants. The Dearborn Section of the Communist 
Party issued 100,000 leaflets calling on the workers to begin resistance 
to speedup. One thousand copies of the Worker with stories of speedup 
were sold at the plant gates. 5 5 

An all-time high of 1,100 grievances are now before the so-called 
“impartial” umpire. The company maintains a rugged resistance to 
cutting down the speedup. 


- 


23 


BIG BIZ SET TO SCUTTLE DSR? | 

Has the Ross Roy advertising agency in town been given the job 
by big business te start a smear and slander campaign designed to 
get the DSR returned to private ownership? 

Roy wrote a letter, which was printed in the financial column of 
the Detroit Times last week, in which he praised the private owner- 
ship of the transit system in Toronto. 

Readers will recall that the Michigan Herald last year, exposed 


the fact that the Ross Hey agency was given the job by big business 
at the 


to 


’ 


proposed--Fair Employment Practices Commission in 
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WHOLESALE VOTE STEALING NOW A MATTER OF RECORD—PARTY’S TOTAL STRENGTH MAY NEVER BE KNOWN 


By Max Gordon : 


Now that the election tumult has x 


died and more detailed reports are 
coming in from the districts, it 18 
clear that: | 

1A substantial Wallace vote has 
not been recorded, and perhaps. 
never will be. 

2—In many areas, Progressive 
Party strength was more adequately 
reflected in the vote for local can- 
didates, where the “lesser evil” the- 
ory did not function with the same 
intensity as on the presidential 
level. 

Reports from virtually every state 
gives specific data on the stealing 
of Wallace votes, according to Ralph 
Shikes, Progressive Party Public 
Relations Director. 

In addition, the party headquar- 
ters has received scores of wires 
and letters from people who say 
they voted for Wallace but neither 
their precinct, nor county, show 
votes for him. 

Because the polls were largely un- 


four votes stolen for every one 


counted. . 
Wallace received a recorded vote 


total of 30,000 in the Southern 


region. Of this, 15,000, or half, were 
cast in Florida where the Progres- 


sive Party fought for, and obtained, 


a fair count. 

While Florida was peculiar in 
that the Cigar Workers of Tampa 
were strong backers of Wallace, only 
some 4,000 of the 15,000 votes came 
from there. Another 3,000 were cast 
in Miami. In the rest of the state, 
however, the situation was no dif- 
ferent from other Southern regions. 
Yet the recorded vote was far 
greater, | 

In Georgia, where 80,000 signed 
Progressive Party petitions, only 
some 2,000- votes were recorded. 

“Talmadge gave us whatever vote 
he pleased,” a Progressive Party 
leader declared. 


protected in the South, vote steal- 


Typical of the many reports re- 


.lceived from all over the nation was 


said, 1) Ne votes re- 
the entire 10th congres- 


active Wallace club; 2%) Ne votes 


cinct where a national committee- 
man and his wife voted for Wallace; 
3) Ne votes reported in all Ste. 
Genevieve County, where the can- 
didate for state auditor and his wife 
voted; 4) Ne votes recorded in 
Springfield, where a club exists and 
where poll-watchers testified Wal- 
lace votes were recorded in the pre- 
cincts: 5) Ne votes in Franklin 
County, where there were a number 
of active Wallace workers; 6) Only 
4 votes reported in Cole Counfy, 
where faculty members and stu- 
dents at Lincoln University cast 
more than that.” 

In West Virginia, Party workers 
reported the total Presidential vote 
was 15,000 less than the U. S. Sen- 


4 


district, where there was an 


ate vote, with 90 percent of the drop. 


53,000 presidential votes were voided 
because of the complex Wallace 
situation. 

No one in Progressive Party head- 
quarters claims the vote stealing 
would have brought the Wallace 


the 1,500,000 that will probably 
eventually be recorded. 

IN SEVERAL AREAS, local Pro- 
gressive Party candidates far out- 
stripped the presidential ticket. To 
take a few random examples, in 
Shelby County (Memphis) Tenn., 
Wallace received 700 votes. Rev. 


4,000, and the candidate for railroad 


Kyle, running fer Congress received 


Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, 


Wisconsin, Connecticut, and Mary- 
land. Indiana, Iowa and Kentucky 
are question marks, depending on 
2 final official returns. 

In 12 states, it could not qualify 
because it had no candidate for a 
leading state office or did not run 
as an independent group. In the 
others, there is no qualifying law, 
or it did not meet requirements. 


Bronx Tenant Council 
Wins With Service 


Council to which the Bronx Council |! 


By Louise Mitchell 


The Bronx is known for many 
things, such as its universities, its 
zoo and famed cheer, but if you don’t 
count its busy community tenant 
councils you miss a striking feature 
of that borough beyond the Harlem 
River. 


Affiliated to the Bronx Council on 
Rent and Housing the local groups 
are well known to the borough Of- 
fice of Rent Control where they de- 
fend tenants against rent violations 

and boosts, to the Department of 
Housing and Building where they 
register and follow up complaints, 
and to the greedy landlords, of 
course. 

Started during the war as con- 
sumer groups, the councils have 
grown to 27 in number, counting 
about 80,000 members to date. The 
Bronx Council on Rent Housing with 
offices at 910 Southern Boulevard 
has eight full-time organizers, two 
clerical workers and a full-time law- 
per on its payroll, and its bills are 
always met, 
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DESPITE the unusually large 
staff, as such things go in tenant 
work, the day to day activities would 
not be complete without the hun- 
dreds of mothers and grandmothers 
in the organization who walk the 
picket lines, distribute the leaflets, 
check up on dues, follow up com- 
plaints and talk back when neces- 
sary to landlords and their repre- 
sentatives. 

“We don’t guarantee to perform 
miracles,” Sol Salz, Director of Or- 
ganization of the Bronx Council 
said the other day. “But no one has 
ever been evicted in the Bronx if 
they came to us first.” 

Eighty thousand members and the 
financially sound status of the or- 
ganization are proof of that! 

You may not remember but last 
year when the rent.control law was 
being given the works in Congress, 
Rep. Jesse Wolcott, Michigan Re- 
publican, complained that his com- 
mittee, the House Banking Cur- 
rency Committee, was getting a flood 
of mail from the Bronx. 

“The tenants of the Bronx,“ he 
whined, in the newspapers, de- 
mand a real Federal rent control bill 
which will include rent control until 


1950; no voluntary increases; no 


) p’ increases for landlords; 
no loopholes; return all rents to 
June, 1947, levels; rent control for 
all rented rooms.” 
* 


THAT just about sums up what 
Bronx tenants want today, except 
that they want controls extended 
beyond 1950, and demand a 10 per 
cent cut in rents because of the seri- 
ous decline in services and repairs. owns 
These demands are part of the pro- 


belongs. 


the Council’s success, according to 
Salz. Tenants flock to the organ- 
ization, as individuals or by houses, 
with grievances especially in the 
winter when heat and hot water 


services leave much to be desired, 


Continuous service is the key to 


or painting is needed. Houses fac- 
ing “hardship” increases also solicit 


the aid of the Council whose record 


of victory on this front is as long 5 „ — 1 


as both your arms. 
In fact, Bronx division of the De- 
partment of Housing and Building 


has two of its 12 inspectors assigned + bil 


to following up the complaints of 
the Council only. This achievement 
was won through numerous delega- 
tions and hard day to day work. And 
the Council, realizing the backlog of 
complaints that can never be han- 
dled properly is constantly cam- 
paigning for additional inspectors 
tor the entire city. 


* 


THE THOROUGHNESS with 
which the Cougcil. works is illus- 


When landlords apply for “hard- 


ship” increases they list the price 


trated in a simple piece of coal. 
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FORMER nationally ‘known 
dealer in precious stones and an 
auctioneer on the Atlantic City 
Boardwalk, Harold A. Brand stops 
to look at a paper as he leaves 
the Federal Building in Camden, 
N. J. Charged with concealing 
assets In a bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, he was released on $15,000 
bail. Police said he disappeared 
a few days before his firm was 
declared bankrupt and went te 
Niagara Falls. 


of coal among expenses, Tenant 
leaders are advised to get an actual| Japanese Left-Wing 


sample of the coal because land- 


TOKYO (Telepress).— Twenty 


lords are prone to list the most members of the Japanese Parliament 


expensive 
likely use the cheaper kind. A sam- 


pie from the basement coal bin is their lcft-w:nz 


brought to the.Office of Rent Con- 


landlord's statement is correct. 


No wonder the Bronx Council is 
under attack from the local real 


estate board, political hacks and re- 


fore the election, .the World-Tele- 


trol office to check 6n whether the 


actionary press. Several weeks be- 


gram blossomed out with a full front 


kind while they most who left the Social Democratic 


Party or were exnelied from it for 
tand will form a 
new Japanese La wor-Farmer Party 
which will be inaugurated here this 
month. Member of Parliament Ma- 
koto Hori said the new party would 
co-operate with the Communist 
Party for internal Socialist objec- 
tives and world peace through the 


recently formed League to Defend 
Democracy. 


— 
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page story on the “Communistic” |— 


engaged in bringing bread and but- 
ter issues to the voters. 
Its wide influence is based not only 


on its arduous work on the rental 


and housing front. Members are 


engaged in fighting high milk and 


meat prices, and when every pro- 
gressive voice was needed to beat 
down the Mundt-Nixon bill, the 
councils did their bit. Trips to 
Washington to see Congressmen and 
government leaders of the Federal 
Office of Rent Control are in their 
normal orbit. 

The Bronx Council issues a weekly 
bulletin to its leaders and numerous 
pieces of literature on tenants’ 
rights. Its last convention was at- 
tended by 450 delegates. Its yearly 
dances are a borough affair. 

This is an example of hew the 
Bronx Council works. | 

Herman -L. Rosen, landlord, who 

t houses at 1982 


Honeywell Ave., 2075. Daly Ave., 881 


‘gram of the’ New York City Tenant! East 178 be. 006 Bast 170 St, and 


activities of the Council which was 


1823 Marmion Ave. sent letters to 
the tenants threatening them with 
eviction if they refused to sign leases 
at 15 percent higher rents. Many 
of the tenants have lived more than 
20 years in the same five room 
apartments which rent for $45 per 
month. 

They called in the local council 
which notified the Bronx office and 
immediately steps were taken to stop 
the landlard: A complaint was filed 
with the Office of Rent Control, a 
threat of a subpoena and court in- 
junctions brought a quick answer 
from the landlord. Mr. Rosen, when 
questioned by reporters, said, “I’m 
not interested. If they don’t pay 


here all their lives if they want to.” 
Result—no increases. 


clude Dr. Helen Harris, chairman; 
Pauline Landau, Kenneth Grossett, 
Bernie Berger, Ruth Melton, Hel 
Blody, Ruth Bernsohn, Lester Levy 
David Minkoff and Sala. 


: 


the increase, it’s OK. They can stay; 


Officers of the organization in-. 


By Helen Simon 
DETROIT.—“If you don’ 


® Rats abound on the project; 
have bitten children. 


® Maggots, bred in a dead rat 
under one hut, had already been 
walls and floors. 

® One child had already been 
hospitalized with infantile paraly- 
sis, 
In his letter to Gustave Jurist, 


sate 8 ee chairman of the Tenants Associa- 
iion, Detroit’s 


Mayor said conditions 
of the Charles Stone project were 
superior to conditions in many other 
temporary dwelling units; that more 
than 20,009 persons a year apply to 
the city for such housing and that 
those dissatisfied are free to look 
elsewhere. 

Through -their tenants’ organiza- 
tion, which was born last year after 
a child froze to death in one hut, 
the Charles Stone vets. have squeez- 
ed some improvements from their 
municipal landlord. New garbage 
receptacles were installed; some 
playgrounds were built; 220-gallon 
oil drums were installed to permit 
tenants savings of 2 cents a gallon 
on large-scale purchase of oil (used 
up at average rate of 50 gallons a 
week); buses were assigned to cai! 
for some 100 school-age children. 

Storm doors have been profhised 
to ward off winter winds which 


Vets in Quonsets 
Fight for Repairs 


t like it you can lump it.” 


That’s the gist of Mayor Van Antwerp’s answer to the 


veterans at the Charles Stone quonset hut project who had 
brought these facts to his attention: ©} 


seep through electrical outlets and 
up from floors which are but a few 
inches from the ground. 


* 


WITH THESE VICTORIES be- 
hind them the vets have set their 
sights on other urgent improve- 
ments, and they won't take no for 
an answer. 

They are determined to protect 
their children’s health despite the 
Mayor’s snide attitude. 

They propose that the city pur- 

chase 450,000 gallons of oil for re- 
sale to tenants at lower-than-mar- 
ket prices. Fifty gallons a week 
at 16.9 cents a gallon (many pay up 
to 25 cents) cost the average family 
$36.50 a month. The most recent 
reply to that, from Housing Com- 
missioner James Inglis, is that the 
price of bulk purchases by the city 
would be 1 cent above a gallon mar- 
ket price! 
With the huge cost of oil, electricity 
and ice, plus $25.50 rent, the vets’ 
families have to spend $70 every 
month. In times of layoff or sick- 
ness, many families must choose 
cetween starving and freezing. But 
‘*nglis and Councilman Edwards and 
Miriani have replied: “Nothing 
doing” on rent reductions at such 
times. 


FUNERAL MARCH FOR EMPLOYER’S HOPE 


MICH 
FORD LETTERS 


More Cores? 
Here's Score 


Dear Editor: | 
Some of the workers who signed | 
the statement on the radiator core 
job now believe that they were roped 
into something that’s not helpful. 
The statement says the Co. want- 
ed 46 cores a day, and the union’s 


NOW REMEMBER, SPEAK 
UP AT THE STEWARDS MEETING 


AMMUNITION UAW-CIO 3 
time study resulted in 43 cores a 
day. What the statement forgot to 
mention is that 40 cores a day has 
been the proper standard on this 
job for a long, long time. 

Moter Building Worker 


McPHAUL-_ FIGHTER 


AGAINST SPEEDUP 
Dear Editor: 

Department 197, Press Steel 
Building, men are mad at a third 
attempt to prevent a fighter against 
speedup from being their commit- 
teeman. He's Arthur McPhaul, 
union committeeman. The ones 
conniving to unseat him are Press 
Steel Building chairman, Archie 
Accacia and local vice president Lee 
Romano. 

Some time ago there was an * 
tion for union district committee 
man in department 197. McPhaul 
was elected despite the opposition 
of Assacia and Romano. They saw 
to it that another election was held. 
Again they lost out and again Mc- 
Phaul was elected. 

Now Assacia has filed charges 
against McPhaul of “conduct unbe- 
coming a union member.” 

McPhaul in a leafiét said in part: 
“Though the formal charge against 
me reads: ‘conduct unbecoming a 
union member,’ the real charge is 
that I have the audacity to inform 
the membership of Press Steel of 
the corrupt practices of the Broom- 
Slate (the name of Accacia’s and 
Romano’s caucus in Press Steel) 
in using inventory as a pork barrel 
and patronage dispensary.” 

Press Steel Worker 


IGAN 


terial in the classrooms, spread the 
lies. They are Current Events, pub- 
lished by the American Education 
Press in Columbia, Ohio and The 
Junior Review, published by the 
Civic Education Service in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The kids must read 
this material, then answer quizzes 
along the biased line inculcated. 


Some examples: 


The lead article in The Junior 
Review for Sept. 13 was entitled: 
“Communists Are Enemies of Our 
Way of Life.” 

This attack, occupying two of the 
bulletin’s eight pages, makes asser- 
tions that even the FBI has been 
unable to get away with. It says: 

“Many of the Communists act as 
spies for Russia.” 

The kids are led to believe that 


‘ leverything taught in school is the 


impartial, unassailable truth so (un- 
less conditioned otherwise at home) 
they'll grow up believing Commu- 
nists are spies. 

Current Events aimed at a young- 
er audience, offers a two-page 
spread in its Oct. 4-8 contrasting 
“the American aad and “the So- 
viet Way.” 

On the American side of the 
ledger, it is stressed that industrial- 
ists and workers get “equal” protec- 
tion of the law. 

On the Russian side, it is falsely 
alleged that Communism was 
“forced upon” the Russian people; 
that only candidates approved by 
the Communists may run for office; 
that the Soviet constitution may be 
changed by a few leaders at any 
time without a vote of the people; 
that the secret police sent “millions 


even talking against the govern- 
mnt;” that “Russians are kept 


afraid by a planned system of ter- 


ror.” 

The article boasts that Russian 
workers have “less food, poorer 
housing, fewer clothes and much 
less leisure than American workers” 


Domitting the salient fact that 
Russian workers are hundreds of 


RED ROLFE, FOE OF JIMCROW, 
CAN DEMOCRATIZE BENGALS 


DEROIT.— The prospects for a winning ball team in 
this red-hot baseball town shot upward with the appoint- 


ment of Robert (Red) Rolfe as the new manager of the 
Tigers. Most auto city fans did 89 


hold Steve ONeill, deposed manager, 
personally responsible for the sad 
showing of the Bengals last year. 
They felt that stout Steve did a good 
job. with the material on hand. 

They also were disgusted with 
the arbitrary manner in which 
Briggs gave Steve the kissoff. 
Steve should have joined a union 
before he took any job with Briggs. 

Nevertheless, most fans feel that 
Red Rolfe will bring something new 
and refreshing to baseball in De- 
troit. His knowledge of the game is 
sound in every department. He was 
a great ballplayer for the Yankees. 
He is young, smart—and democratic. 

IT IS this last trait which is most 
interesting. At the time Jackie 
Robinson was signed by the Dodgers, 
here is what Red said: 

There's too much racial preju- 
dice of all kinds still around. I 
know I talk right up against it 
whenever I run across it. I don’t 
think enough people talk up. 
Everybody has to have his chance. 
We're all Americans and we have 
te get along.” 

Rolfe will find that there are lots 
of folks in Detroit who feel the way 
he does about talking up against. 
racial prejudice. In fact, they're 


wa be n 


now manages, the Detroit 


THER ogi bent Ye fond witty: 


r talking up against it last 
Beni a group of Young Progres- 
sives was tossed into jail by Police 
Commissioner Toy. 

We're inclined to feel that Rolfe 


ger management to sign some Negro 
ballplayers. 
nur WE also feel that Red Rolfe 
would be the first to agree that the 
pressure has be more forceful 
than one man can generate. 
The campaign to sign Negro 
players the Tigers should get 
up a lot more steam now. The 
Michigan Worker is proud that it 
was the first—and as of now still 
the only paper—which has con- 
sistently campaigned for the end- 


ing of jimcrow on the Tigers. 
But we'd be more than happy to 


have some company. 


We feel that the best way the fans 
of Detroit could welcome Red Rolfe 
would be to dump a couple of hun- 
dred thousand petitions against jim- 
crow in the laps of Walter O. 


a judge and a trial date on Dec 


into prison camps for disobeying or 


will do his best to convince the Ti- 


~ 


LAUNDRY SERVICE 


TALLY HO 


Cleaners 
as E Hillger. , —— 
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School Texts Spawn Hate | 
With Lies on Communism — 


DETROIT.—Students in Detroit’s pub ic school syatem ' are handed 4 weekly dose of 
oison in their current events classes. From the age of 12 up they are indoctrinated to a 
lind hatred of Communism .and Russia. Two nationwide bulletins, used as “factual ma- 


SANTA DUE ON I8TH 


1 


The All Nations Christmas Bazaar Committee has just received 


a communication that old man Sa 


nta Claus will be in Detroit Satur- 


day afternoon, December 18, at Yemans Hall, 3014 Yemans. 

Santa is bringing a bigger and heavier bag this year and says he 
wants to meet all the kids in town, The committee is promising a 
much bigger party with a lot of unusual entertainment. All boys and 
girls from 6 months to 60 years had better make notes on their calen- 


dars to remind their paps and mammas. 


event. 
. 


= 


It’s going to be a great 


J 


times better off than they were un- 
der Czarism and that they no 
longer live with the constant fear 
of job insecurity. 

Other Current events items in the 
past weeks praise Herbert Hoover 
as “a good man” for the job he 
holds in the Truman administra- 
tion; aver that French Communists 
“take orders from Russia;” assert 
the revolt in South Korea was “said 
to be started by a few Communists 


who had joined the army in order 


to spread their teachings.” The na- 
tions along the Danube, free at last 


rr : 
from kings and foreign owners, are 
claimed to be “under (Russia's) 
thumb.“ 

A piece on the United Nations in 
the Oct. 4-8 issue reports that So- 
viet delegate Andrei Vishinsky ac- 
cused the United States of plotting 
a new war and that U. S. delegate 
Warren Austin remarked: It's the 
same old stuff.“ In a test based on 
this article, the question is: “Why 
did Warren Austin remark ‘It’s the 
same old stuff’ after Vishinsky’s 
speech?” 

This glimpse of news distortions 


Cop Who Slew Negro 


Lad to Be Tried in Dec.| 


DETROIT.—Patrolman Louis Melasi, killer of 15-year-| 


old Leon Mosely, will face trial on manslaughter charges 
next month. His case—number A 51954—will be assigned 


8, 9 am. at the Presiding Judge's 
Office in the Municipal Court 
Building. 

Since his indictment by the 
coroners’ jury five months ago, Me- 
lasi has been free on $2,000 bail. 
His partner in the deliberate act of 
beating and killing the Negro lad 
—Patrolman John Boland—was re- 
turned to duty after a paid vaca- 
tion at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Coleman Young, 401 Reid Bldg., 


General R epairs 


® GAS ® OIL 


Read Service Brake Service 
Cellision Bumping 
Painting Undercoating 


GEORGE POSEN 
SERVICE 


8308—12th St., cor. Virginia Pk. 
Phone TR 3-9887 


PIANOS 
Tuned - Mothproofed - Repaired 
EXPERT WORK 


HAROLD SMITH 


Niagara 0673 
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chairman of the Committee for 
Justice in the Mosely Case, as- 
serted that all Detroiters who op- 


pose police brutality must again 
mobilize to win these demands: 


© Melasi must receive the max- 
imum sentence possible under 
the limited “manslaughter” war- 
rant (Prosecutor McNally is re- 
sponsible for having watered 
down the coroners’ jury verdict). 

© Boland must be arrested and 
prosecuted. 

© Commissioner Toy must be 
fired, 

The Mosley family must be 


ASKS ACTION 


TRACY DOLL, state representa- 
tie- elect, urges CIO to demand 
that Truman fire Denham and 
stay NRLB union-busting deci- 
sions. (See Ganley Column page 
2 A). 


taught to our children as news facts 
should be of deep concern to all 
progressive parents and teachers in 
Detroit. 


The school’s role is to sharpen the 
pupils’ interest in world events and 
to build up their independent judg- ~ 
ment. It is a crime to inoculate 
prejudice—a crime more horrible in 
that it may well be preparing will- 
ing cannon: fodder for a future 
unjust war of conquest. 


— 


ROSCHILD HURST 
ENTERPRISES 
(Supreme Quality and Service) 
1, HURST BROTHERS 


Master Market ) 
8910 W. 8 Mile at Wyoming 


2. OPHELIA’S GRILL 
8906 W. 8 Mile at Wyoming 


3. HURST BROTHERS 
Fish and Poultry Market 
8741 Gakland Avenue 


.S. RoVS TER | 


MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


2944 Hanley. Detroit, Mich. 


Real Estate Exchange 
General Insurance 


THOMAS CICHOCKI 
5843 Mt. Elliott 
IV 5552 


paid an indemnity by the City. 


® Borsht 


COOPERATIVE 


lst Branch 
2934 YEMANS 
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° FORD FACTS 
ror? FACTS, official organ of Local 600, . * the 

homes of Ford workers by mail on Saturday morn- 
ings. It usually comes to the local office about 10:30 on 
Friday mornings. 

How does Editor Dave Averill explain this fact: in 
the main labor relations office at the Rouge last week, 
John Ringwald and other top company supervisors had 
the paper spread out on the table in front of them at; 


Wa yne Pro gressives 
Map Party Growth 


DETROIT.—The Wayne County Progressive Party intends to work harder than 
ever to improve the living conditions and to help win peace, freedom and prosperity. That 


was the gist of a conference attended by some 100 Progressive Party members at 1442 
Griswold last Sunday. The con- @ 


— 


7 


ference heard reports from Irma 
Henderson, Allen Sayler, Stanley 
Nowak, Attorney Isadore Starr, 
Coleman Young and Sidney Rosen 
on the proposed scope of national 
and local activities. Ideas included: 


e To circulate a telegram. to 
President Truman urging negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union and a 
peaceful solution of all differences. 


To devise means to push the 
| original partition plan for Palestine. 


e To support all fights aimed. at 
maintaining and broadcasting civil 


liberties in America. These include 


the demand that indictment of the 
12 top Communists be dropped and 
a determined struggle to rid the 
Detroit Police Department of Com- 
missioner Toy and his anti-Negro 
brutality. 

© To resist attempts to turn the 
DSR back to private ownership and 
support measures to improve De- 
troit’s public transportation service. 

6 To demand that the city act 
after seven years of dallying on the 
proposed Jeffries and Douglass 
housing projects for which a federal 
contribution has already been made. 


It. was proposed that a Michigan 


legislative conference be held in 
January and a state convention in 
February. Congressional 
Progressive organizations were urg- 
ed to send delegations to meet with 
their congressmen. | 

Coleman Young suggested that la- 
bor Progressive Party members push 
the campaign to return to the Wag- 
ner Act and other issues through 
regular trade union channels. 


The Progressives hope to retain’ 


their office at 421 Reid Blidg., but 
this depends on ability to raise a 
regular financial budget; 
30,000 paid-up members by February 
and 1,000 sustaining members at $25. 
Pledges of $1,500 were made at the 
conference. 


District 


to get 


FLINT TRANSIT 


STRIKE WON, 


TAFT-HARTLEY PLOT LICKED 


FLINT.—Coach drivers were re- 
turning to work here after a deter- 
mined strike netted them a blanket 


10-cent raise, $160 per man in re- 
troactive pay and the defeat of the 
company plan to smash Local 170, 
CIO Transport Workers with the 
Taft-Hartley law. 


During the 64-day strike the Flint 
Trolley and Coach Co. insisted it 
would never bargain with the union 
and settle the wage issue until the 
CIO Transport Workers, both as an 
International and Local union, sign- 
ed the Taft-Hartley anti-Communist 
affidavits. They launched a red- 
baiting barrage against the striking 
coach drivers. 


But the coachmen smashed this 
plot. They won the solid support of 
AFL and CIO unionists here and 
the backing of the Progressive 
Party. The Progressive Party 
launched a drive for municipal 
ownership of the Flint transport 
system thus bringing powerful pres- 
sure against the privately owned 
coach company to settle the wage 
issue and to retreat from their Taft- 
Hartley stand. Progressive Party 
pickets paraded before the City 
Hall during the conferences be- 
tween company, union: and city of- 
ficials which broke the ice for the 
settlement negotiations. 


The coach strikers survived a 
“trial by fire“ in winning their 64- 
day old strike. On Oct. 23, a $200,000 
fire started in the car barns of the 
Flint Trolley Coach Co. The Flint 
Journal immediately hinted that the 
fire was started by the striking CIO 


coach drivers. This incipent frame- 


up was one of the many efforts used 
by the company to break the strike, 
but all to no avail. 

Local 170 performed a great serv- 
ice for the entire labor movement in 
Michigan. It was the refusal of this 
local to accept the unconstitutional 
compulsory arbitration setup of the 
state’s Bonine-Tripp Act (the baby 
Taft-Hartley law) which scuttled 
the Act in the chambers of the 
Michigan Supreme Court. Ernest 
Goodman, well-known labor attor- 
ney, represented Local 170 in this 
case. 


6— . — 


REP. SADOWSKI 


WASHINGTON, D. C—A 6% 
pound baby girl was born at Doc- 
tors’ Hospital here last week to 
Congressman and Mrs. George G. 
Sadowski. The Sadowskis have 
three other girls and a boy. 


WALKIE-TALKIE BOOSTS SALES AT FORD: 


DETROIT.—It was a scene 
reminiscent of 1941 when the 


union movement was reach- 
ing a peak of activity. Hundreds 
of workers stood on top of the fam- 
dous overpass, at Gate Four, Rouge 
Ford plant and watched down on 
Miller road. 

A walkie-talkie, strapped to the 
shoulders of James E. Jackson, 
leader of the Dearborn section of 
the Communist Party was sound- 
ing off: 

“This is it—the 48 special edi- 
tien of the Michigan Worker on 
how to fight speedup—get your 
copy—read the name of your fore- 


man and his record of speedup. * 


Read about Bugas and his execu- 
tive order kicking up the line. 
Read what to do about speedu. 
Read what to do about speedup. 
te work.” 


> . „ 


ALONG THE SIDEWALK before 
Gate 4, where hundreds of Ford 
workers were coming off shift, a line 
of paper sellers were busily selling 
papers, making change and ex- 
changing greetings with the workers. 

Keep it up. Are you going to 
be out here every day? This is 
the kind of stuff to wake a let of 
guys up. Hey, here's our fore- 
man’s name,“ exclaimed a worker 
who bought the paper. Ee 

A group of glowering foremen, 
walking across to parking lot, stop- 
ped and turned around when they 
heard a paper seller shouting, “Read 
about your foreman and how he 


| OFA eet the traffic, caer 
a paper.“ 1 


plant, 


news booth of the dally newspapers 
kicks off the rheostat.” Back he scuf- and gett 


me Worker. 


1,000 Workers SoldatGates 


“You'll have to pay a dime,” said 
the wife of a Ford worker, selling 
three other customers at once. He 
paid and walked across the street, 
thumbing through the pages, as 
loud laughs came from the scores; 
of men lining the wall of the plant. 

A big argument arose between a 
Dearborn cop and a fellow standing 
at Gate 4. The cop remarked about 
“the Communists out here again 
with their paper,“ The fellow at 
the Gate told him: 

“What the hell do you know about 
a labor paper? That’s a good paper, 
leave them alone.” 

Two hundred and fifty papers 
were sold in that day of rapid fire 
sales. Every day last week the group 
of paper sellers have been out in 
front of the gates, selling the Mich- 
igan Worker, which for weeks has 
been revealing graphic instances of 
speedup in the Rouge. 

More than 1,000 copies were sold. 
Signs are worn by the sellers. The 
walkie talkie, carried by Jackson 
or Phil Schatz, party organization 
secretary in Dearborn gets a terrific 


audience, 


SCURRYING AROUND to the va- 
rious sellers is Mabel Mitchel, circu- 


lation manager of the Michigan 


Worker. Seeing they have enough 
papers, making change, giving the 
sellers sub blanks, selling papers her- 
self, 

Up on the overpass you look down 
af, the long lines filing out of the 
workers walking past the 


themselves a Michigan | 


K. 


are walking through the crowds 
but saying nothing. Boarding the 


gwJammed packed street cars, it’s 


refreshing to see Workers being 


read by many instead of the daily 
press. 

There are already one thousand 
readers of the paper inside the plant 
who get the paper by subscription. 
They are seeking 1,000 more within 
the next weeks. One thousand pa- 
pers went inside the plant this week 


and one thousand were sold outside. 


9:30 a.m. ON FRIDAY! 


That was the issue, of course, that had the eight- 
column, red-ink headlines saying that Ford workers re- 
ject Daily Worker speedup charge.” 

* * * 

By the way, a vote of thanks is due Averill for that publicity. 

Since his story appeared in Ford Facts and in the Detroit Free Press, 
Worker circulation has shot up by leaps and bounds at the Rouge. 


* * 


Watch for the workers who signed that “I-am-satisfied-there- 
is-no-speedup” statement te come out with another soon correcting 
the first one, 


At the last election for foundry machine shop unit chairman at 
the Rouge, the opponent: of Jack Poole was a Reutherite character Dy 
the name of Tuttle. He made a lot of noise about being a militant. 

Tuttle just took a job as a foreman. 


* . * 


Neil Coughlin; who is supposed to handle speedup beefs for Local 
600, is now wearing down a path between the local office and the 
plant since The Worker paras on — started. 


Thompson says 3 is a 8 issue. Communists. don't 
deny they are fighting speedup. But look at this: Mike Donnelly; 
a right-winger who is president of B Building unit, last week issued 
a leaflet entitled “A Call to Arms,” in which he says: 

“We are appealing at this time to all the B Building workers to 
cooperate with the committeemen in our fight to break down the 
efforts of the company in its program of all-out production. 

= * — 


Have Walter Reuther and Henry Ford II secretly come to an agree - 
ment on the fourth-round wage increase? Ford says he expects to pay 
10 cents. Reuther says he’s after 15, with the clear implication that 
he expects to get 10. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


The Midland Steel Co. has come up with a new wrinkle in union 
busting. They are hiring batches of new men and fire them after. 45 
days, 15 days before they reach the end of their probation. A couple 
of days later a new batch comes in, goes through the same merry- 
go-round. * 

President of the UAW local is J. Dinkle—a Reutherite, 


o 


* 


UE workers at Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., in Camden, 
Conn., defeated Reuther’s raiders by a vote of 291 ta 94. 
> 


Up to Nov. 14 UAW members in the Philadelphia Budd plant hadn't 
yet seen third-round wage increases in their take-home pay because 
of the short work-week. 


Violence by goons, libel suits and wild charges are highlighting 
a dispute in Toledo between Richard Gosser, UAW vice-president, 
and O. J. Pecord, former editor of the CIO publication, the Toledo 
Union Jurnal., 

Pecord has filed suit for $53,000 against Gosser charging defama- 
tion of character. 

Four bricks were thrown through Pecord’s front Windows after 
a series of threats over — _— 


POLITICOS 


The desperate effort of the big newspapers and the big business 
interests in Michigan to get Stuart B. White “elected” attorney general 
in a recount is strictly a dollars and cents business. 

For the gas, electric and phone trusts alone, millions of dollars 
are involved. White is the chairman of the state Public Service Com- 
mission, which granted fantastic rate increases to those utilities. 

They could depend on White to drop the fight against those in- 
creases which Attorney General Black has instituted. 

They also want White in office to start prosecutions under the 
Callahan Act. 


On the overpass the plant police 


-~ 


Mark These Dates on Your Calendar 


Friday 


evening 


Dec. 17 


Children’s party to meet 
SANTA CLAUS 
Saturday. afternoon 


* G 
Entertainment 


eee Bott 
te: or ' * 
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Sat. afternoon 
and evening 


ATTRACTIVE DOOR PRIZE EVERY EVENING 


All Nations Christmas Bazaar 


YEMANS HALL — 3014 Yemans, Hamtramck 
DO YOUR XMAS SHOPPING HERE 


| 


Sun. afternoon 
and evening 


Dec. 18 Dec. 19 


‘MOVIE 
Sunday afternoon only 


60¢ tax inel. 


— 


DANCE SAT. NITE 
Big bargains all the time 


Admission 25¢ 
3 Tickets for 81.00 


—r——V ä —— 
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In the Magazine 
AhBomb Myths Exploded 


A review, by the distinguished British Marxist and scientist, 
J. B. S. Haldane, of recent discoveries about the A-bomb by 
another British scientist, P. M. S. Blackett, the 1948 Nobel a 
Award winner in physics. 


C 11 4 CK Col D WA 74 
What the Dean of Canterbury considers his primary reason 
fer coming to the United States at this time, and why 


thousands of Americans are flocking te meet him and hear 
him speak. 


German Reaction On the Rebound 


Outcome of the struggle now under way inside Germany . 

may be decisive for the future of Germany and world peace. 

The struggle as viewed in its historical context by a leading . : 
German anti-fascist. , 


Things That Made Me a Communist 


Refutation of reaction’s repeatedly discredited charge that 
Communism is an alien doctrine and the Communists serve 
a foreign power, by a prominent American auther and 


es BIG BUSINESS 


Review and Comment 
The movie “Snake Pit”; the play “Set My People Free”; 
Eisenhower's “Crusade in Europe”; Finkelstein’s “Jazz: A 
People’s Music”; and other comment on things in the enter- 


tainment and cultural world. See AFL and ClO stories on page 3; editorial on page 8 


Also columns by Fast, Lauter, Tinsley, Platt and 
Rubin; pages for kids and home-makers. | 


KIDS PICKET FOR BRONX TENANTS COUNCIL 


| Franco Spy 
oe 
°<24 PARIS (ALN).—A people's court 
composed of Spanish coal miners 
condemned and executed a Franco 
police agent, Alvarez Lorenzo of 
„ NVx euren. Asturias province, according 
uP CONTRO! ee I | oto the underground Spanish re- 
ioe ON, JJJJJJJJJWWW—ͤ1vuobucan radio Pyrenaica. 
„ „ 45 V . . VV! 8 uy captured we A 
republican guerillas and taken to a 
mine near Turon, where workers 
whom he had betrayed and op- 
pressed sat as a jury to judge him, 
The guerillas later carried. out the 
death sentence. 

Elsewhere in the Asturias mine 
area, which produced the boldest 
civil war fighters for the republic 
of 1936-39, guerillas paid a surprise 
visit to the village of Linares Ber- 
bes, where they distributed anti- 
Franco leaflets and seized arms 
and ammunition in the homes of 
local Falangists (Spanish fascists). 

In Pertusa, Huesca province, 
three Falangists responsible for the 
death of several guerillas were ar- 
rested, tried and executed. 

Surprise attacks were made on 

,, SUPE, *. 8 ‘ Franco forces near Alcoba and 

| pai Eo ‘ UR agate se — V | | Zuma joa, in the province of Ciudad 

Kids in the Bronx have something to say about hous- Bronx Council on Rent and Housing, the youngsters ask Real, . 
ing. They want more and better homes. Picketing for the slum clearance, low-rent projects and strieter rent controls. 
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A nti-Negro Lawbreakers Get 


A. Who Railroaded Trenton 6 


TRENTON. —Prosecutor Mario H. Volpe—the man who. railroaded the Trenton six 
to a mass death sentence before an all-white jury in the Horner case—was revealed last 
week to be the attorney for four Trenton restaurant owners charged with violation of the 


state’s civil rights statute. The Mer-@ 


cer County prosecutor availed him- 
self of his “private capacity” privi- 
leges to serve as defense course! for 
Lawrence, Louis, Paul and Lino Pon- 
tani, owners of the swanky Casa 
Lido at 120 S. Warren Street. The 
Pontanis are accused in two civil 
rights suits of barring Negro cus- 
tomers and insulting white custom- 
ers who came to the Casa Lido with 
Ne2roes. 

Volpe’s action, underscoring a 
long record of anti-Negro bias in 
office, came a week after the Civil 
Rights Congress had launched a 
national campaign to free the six 
Negroes condemned to death after 
the prosecutor had suppressed evi- 
dence indicating the six defend- 
ants’ innocence. 

7. * ® 

THE CASA LIDO discrimination, 
involving two Negro and two white 
employees of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, was said to be open and 
flagrant. No attempt was made by 
the restaurant managemert to hide 
its anti-Negro policy. Informed that 
they were violating state law, they 
were reported to have said: “That’s 
our policy and we'll stick to it.” 

Then Volpe, sworn to uphold the 
state as county prosecutor, was dis- 
closed to be the attorney for the 
four Pontanis. 

l * 

IN THE confessed murder of Har- 
vey Hoagland, 19-year-old Princeton 
Ne?ro veteran, Volpe last year de- 
clined to move for a first-degree 
conviction against a southern-born 
racist who blew young Hoagland’s 
head off with a double-barreled 
shotgun. 

* 

QUASHED COMPLETELY on 
Volpe’s motion was defense counsel’s 
attempt to introduce police records 
showing a description of the men 
originally sought for the murder. 


James Thorpe, whose arm had 
been amputated shortly before the 
Horner murder, was railrodded by 
Volpe although no witness described 
a one-armed man among the cul- 
prits. 

Collis English, another defendant, 
was convicted after an eye-witness 
had described the actual murder car 
as differing completely from the one 
Volpe accused him of using. 

Forrest and English were never 
even arrested for the crime. Eng- 
lish was held for the murder after 
being arrested for a minor traffic 
violation. Forrest, English’s brother- 
in-law, went down to the county jail 
to brinz English’s car keys to him 
the rext day. He never left the jail. 

Public Safety Director Andrew 


Duch had said shortly before the | 


six were arraigned for the murder: 
“After what happened te Horner 
no one is safe in this city. We're 
forming a special motorized bandit 
squad and they will shoot to kill. 
Well-meaning people may accuse 
us of acting like a Gestapo but if 
we can bring in the Horner killers 
or save one life, I’m willing to take 
Peso their criticisms.” 


“I WAS WITH HIM every minute, that morning. I know my boy 
wasn't there,” James Thorpe explains to The Worker reporter. Thorpe’s 
son, 20-year-old James Thorpe, Jr., is one of the “Trenton Six” who 
were framed on a murder charge in the Homer case, Thorpe’s testi- 
mony and that of a score of witnesses was brushed aside at the trial 
before an all-white jury, which brought in the most sweeping death 
sentence in Jersey history. Today, the fight to free the Trenton Six, 
aan by The Worker, is spreading throughout the country. 


-N. J. Worker Photo by Burt 


| Letter to the Editor 


THE NEW JERSEY WORKER got a letter to the edi- 
tor this week that we want to pass along to our readers. 


It wasn’t solicited, and it was 


a pleasure to get. Here it is: 


“I think you might be interested in what some of the workers 
think of the N. J. edition of The Worker, 


“Just before the election I was giving out some leafiets in front 
of the Phelps Dodge gate. A worker whom I had never seen before 
wanted to know if I had any Workers with me. I said No, but told 
him if he would give me his name and address I would bring one 


around to him the next day. 


“He said he lived in Brooklyn. I then suggested that he could 
buy one at almost any newsstand in Brooklyn. 


No, he said. I want the 


New Jersey edition.’ 
—Bob Ensel.” 


} 

WE DON’T think the New Jersey edition is any better than the 
one printed for Brooklynites. We don’t even think the man at the 
Phelps-Dodge gate thinks so. But he seems to have discovered that 
the New Jersey Worker is indispensable to him in the place where 


he works. 


Sure, we're proud. 
We think there are thousands of Jerseyites who—once they 
find out about the New. Jersey Worker—will find it just as indis- 
pensable, 


Lots of them have done so already. In the 10 months since the 
circulation has gone up more than 


Jersey edition first hit the streets, 
35 percent. 


In that time, the paper has printed facts about New Jersey and 
its people that the private-enterprise press has suppressed or ignored. 


The frameup of the Trenton Six... 


the Public Service fare grab 


. Public Service’s coddling of ex-Nazi Bund leaders in executive posi- 


the Erie R.R. attempt 
„„ the Foran 


. 
homes in Passaic . 


-Driscoll milk-price gouge .. 


to demolish thousands of workers’ 
the 


New Jersey Manufacturers’ Association plot to infiltrate the unions 


with its phony “Work and Unity” 


scheme ... these, and a good deal 


more, have. first been exposed in the New Jersey Worker. 
+ 
RIGHT NOW about 4,200 Jerseyites are getting the paper every 
week. We've set ourselves a goal to hit by January 11, our first anni- 
versary—600 more subscriptions and 1,200 more in bundles to start 


1949 with a circulation of 6,000. 


Six thousand steady readers 
dous power in New Jersey. 


of The Worker can be a tremen- 


We know they’ll find it indispensable, 


as you and the Phelps-Dodge man from Brooklyn have. 
ITS UP TO YOU—AND THE PHELPS-DODGE MAN—TO 


GET IT TO THEM. 


By John F. 3 


bership and the press, were said to 
be the voices of Barnhart, De An- 
gelis and UAW international rep- 
resentatives Joseph Biancardi and 
Eugene Zoppo. All except Zoppo 
are charged with having arranged 
the bribe in return for putting 
through a time-study wage cut of 
50 cents an hour for the Rowe Co. 


BIANCARDI was removed as in- 
ternational representative just be- 
fore revelation of the reported ool- 
lusion exploded into riots at the 
union Office last week. 


and Zoppo were among 
a group of rightwingers convicted 
last year of embezzling more than 


$47,000 from the local treasury. Lo- 


Bribe Scandal Rips 
UAW Right-Wingers 


PATERSON, N. J. — Corruption among CIO United Auto Workers Union 
rightwingers is spilling over the edges here in charges of attempted bribe-taking against 
two officers of UAW Local 669. Accused of preparing a $5,000 grease from the Rowe Mfg. 
Co., Whippany, are Floyd E. Barnhart, president, and Larry DeAngelis, financial secre- 
tary of the local. Tapped telephone conversation recordings, played before the union mem- 


0 


cal 660, covering workers at Wright 
Aero in Wood-Bridge, had a war- 
time membership of 40,000. 

Jailed at that time were Al Ca- 
pone and George Tremper, then 
president and financial secretary 
of the local. 


Barnhart and Zoppo were each 
given one to three years suspendea 
sentence, placed on a five-year pro- 
bation and fined $750 last year for 
their part in the same swindle, 

RIOTS broke out m Local 669’s 
office at 325 Market Street after 26 
UAW international representatives 
invaded the office and seized local 
records on orders of Regional Di- 


rector Martin Gerber and Adminis- 
trator Geoge Cranmore. 

In spite of Barnhart’s record, 
considerable support for him and 
De Angelis was organized among 
Local 669 workers by the shop stew- 
ards council, many members of 
which are relatives or close asso- 
Clates of the two. 

Ability of the two accused of- 
ficers to rally backing against Ger- 
ber’s and Cranmore’s charges of at- 
tempted bribe-taking was seen as 
a reflection of resentment among 
the Wright workers against the 
UAW international leadérship. 


THE WORKERS here are further 


bewildered by Zoppo’s role in the 
reported bribe attempt. Zoppo—on 
his own assertion — helped pre- 
pare the deal as a “plant” in trap- 
Ping De Angelis, Barnhart and 
gue 


Cranmore and Gerber made the 
Fhe of the deal in statements por- 
traying themselves and Walter 
Reuther as crusaders against graft 
and corruption in the union. 


Unexplained fact, however, is 
that Reuther, Cranmore and Ger- 
ber permitted Zoppo and Barnhart 
to hold office since their convic- 
tion last year for the $47,000 em- 
bezzlement, 


The situation was further com- 
plicated by the puzzling role of 
County ‘Detective Adam “Oatsie” 
| Reiser, who occupied office space 
at Local 669 for the duration of 
the election campaign. Reiser 
staunchly defended the accused lo- 
cal officers and said: “It'll never 
stand up. Wire-tapping is illegal 
in this state. It’s a rotten trick. 
Even the police don't stoop to tac- 
tics like that.” 


Reiser ig said to have used the 
UAW office to help promote the 
CIO-PAC campaign for President 
Truman and the Democratic party. 
He is reported to have aroused the 
ire of Cranmore and Gerber, how- 
eve, when rumors circulated that he 
was making deals with local Re- 
publicans. 


— 


John Foster Dulles Solves Jersey Housing Crisis 


PRINCETON. — Looking 
for a house? 


Have to get out of your 
federal low-cost project because 
your combined family income tops 
$50 a week? 

John Foster Dulles is the man 
you want to see. 

By the -time you read this, of 
course, the opportunity may have 
been snapped up by an earlier 
worm. But this is the ad that ran 
in the “Personal” column of the 
N. . Herald - Tribune last week: 

I have for sale an attractive 
estate in Princeton-Lawrence- 
ville area of New Jersey . . 20 


44%. of rolhur countfyside with 


splendid view: Modern fieldstone * 


residence has 8 bedrooms, 6 
baths; drepped living room 
20 x 34’ also 6-car gaarge. All in 
excellent condition. Low taxes 
and upkeep. Immediate occu- 
pancy. Phone HAnover 2-6377 
for price and description. 
rt * 

THE UNIDENTIFIED benefac- 
tor at HA 2 didn’t place his ad 
in this paper, but The Worker is 


very fair-minded about things 
like that. We called the number. 


The gentleman who answered 
the phone didn’t say right away 
who the “I” was that had the at- 
tractive solution to New Jersey’s 
housing shortage. But he did con- 

people who 


‘ape | 
„ aannow * 


hg 
“of ferred to the fact that you'll only | 


New Jersey you should know the 
people,” he said. It's the Pol- 
lions.” 

There then ensued a moment of 
silence during which The Worker 
reporter, whose curricullum at 
PS: 10 failed to include a course 
in the Almanaque Gotha, did not 
rejoin “Oh—the POLLIONS!” 
From then on there was sort of 
a strain in the conversation, so we 
never got around te inquiring 
whether there’d be any objection 
to renting out maybe four or five 
of the baths to night-shift work- 
ers, or how much it -would cost to 
lift up. that dropped livingroom. 
But the gentleman at HA 2 did 
tell us that the “low taxes and 

upkeep” mentioned! in the ad re- 


need two outside maintenance | 
men or gardeners to keep the 
place looking neat. That's plus 
your inside staff, of course. 

* 

AS FOR THE TAXES, the 
gentleman at HA 2 chortled: “Can 
you imagine? They're $1,200 a 
year!” 

It along about this point 
that e Worker reporter asked 
who the agents for the property 
were. 

“This is C. L. Walker,” he said. 

Did Mr. Walker serve as sole 
agent for the proprty, or was he 
acting for a fim? 

“Well,” he said, it's a law firm 
over here in New York.” 


a 


99 


Mmmm,” he said. “Sullivan 

and Cromwell.” 
Sullivan and Cromwell, richest 
law firm in the world, ts headed 
by John Foster Dulles—Dewey’s 
un-Seeretary of State, the man 
who incorporated the pro-Nazi 
America First Committee, help- 
ed finance Hitler through the 
banking heuse of Schroeder and 
Co., and was just appointed by 
President Truman as chairman 
ot the U. 8. delegation in UN. 
Price of the house? Oh, yes 
$100,000 if you want to fiddle with 
half cash down and the rest in a 
10-year mortgage, or a Bamber- 
gers basement buy for $75,000 


} cash. 


ould Mi. Walker mind men- 
sting ue nt of wit 


Now © the! interna 
Snéws Win make ‘mo#é sense to 
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NEWS 


Behind ‘Passaic Plan’: 


NEW ~ JERSEY 


As Jersey Goes 


By Martha Stone 
The election campaign is over and new tasks lie ahead. 
One fact stands out, bold and clear. The Third Party was 
essential to this campaign. It gave the voters an alternative between 
the tweedledum-tweedledee parties of reaction, It wrung definite 
a from the Truman administration. Without the Third. 


Party, this would have been a very dull election 
without a fight on the burning problems the 


* face. 


While the press was proclaiming the death 
of the Third Party, the Wallace forces in New 
Jersey were planning a statewide membership 
drive. They are out te sign up every supporter 
of their program and the thousands who paid 
admission fees to hear Henry Wallace during 


this campaign. 


They seem to be quite busy plan- 


ning their future and are not all affected by the 
press. For have not the gentlemen of the press 
been wrong before? 


NEW JERSEY faces a new election year in 1949. In Jersey 
City and Newark, there are elections to the City Commission. In 
November, the elections for Governor and State Legislature take place. 
Here, the people will have a further opportunity in the field of elec- 
toral struggles to defeat every reactionary force in city and state gov- 
ernment and further advance the program and candidates of the 


Progressive Party. 


Of great interest will be the city commission elections. 
It affords added opportunities to the people 


a non-partisan election. 


This is 


to create a broad united front around candidates who are the true 


representatives of the people. 
in this campaign. 


There are many issues to be fought 


Newark needs housing. The existing rent laws that are supposed 


to protect the tenants from the greedy oppression of the landlords and 


real estate sharks are not lived up to. There is no program for build- 
ing low cost. housing so badly needed in Newark. 

The issues of child care in Newark concerns thousands of work- 
ing mothers. During the war, Newark was referred to as an out- 
standing community because it established seven child centers man- 


aged through public funds. Today, they are elosed down. 


The few 


centers that remain are privately owned and the rates are high. 
These centers cannot solve the problems of industrial women workers 
for the high fees will leave the women with little money at the end 
of the week. The opening of child care centers for working mothers 
managed by city and state funds should be an election demand: 


IN THE coming City Commission elections, the people will have 
an opportunity to express themselves against the violations of civil 
rights and labor’s rights in this city. The man who has the worst 
record of such violations is John B. Keenan, head of the — 


ot Public Safety. 


Now, Keenan is a well known labor hater. His police bei strikers 
and broke up picket lines of workers in Westinghouse Meter when 
they were out on strike in 1946. Remember how this shocked the 


labor movement? 
under Hoover: 


It reminded every one ef those dreadful days 
Keenan was directly responsible fer sending out his 


: detectives to intimidate the hall-owners of this city, threatening 
them with the loss of their liquor licenses should they dare rent 
their halls to progressive organizations during the civil rights fight 
in October, 1947. The recent Rowe scandal, the notorious Pellechia 
swindle—all point to the kind of characters Mr. Keenan promotes 


through his department. 


In the coming city commission elections, the people have a real 
‘chance to make great headway in the fight to build the New Party 
through a broad coalition of all those who stand for peace, housing, 
civil rights—and the defeat of characters like John B. Keenan. 


(Third of a series) 
PASSAIC.—Behind the amazing Chamber of Commerce scheme to demolish the 
homes of thousands of Passaic workers in order to clear the Main Avenue business section 
of the Erie R.R. tracks is a story of cold-blooded greed. It’s a story of Big Business aspira- 


Ro és School Walls 


BEHIND THAT FRON CURTAIN is the crumbling inner wall of | 


tions to boom Passaic land prices 


and rentals to even higher infla- 


a 3 3 tionary levels. 


Passaic’s School No. 10. But the Passaic Herald-News thinks the city’s 
No. 1 need is luxury apartment houses for rich industrialists. 


Union l. P. P. Maps Growth 


ELIZABETH.—The building of 
the Progressive Party in wards and 
election districts of Union County 
was pledged by nearly 100 Progres- 
sive Party workers who met here 
last week in the Elizabeth-Carteret 
Hotel. 

A report on the elections indicat- 
ing rapid growth of the new party 
was given by Daniel Wagner, Union 


County Frogressive leader and can- 
didate for Congress nue Novem- 
ber election. Wagner gave special 
attention to the need of exposing 
U. S. foreign policy and its effect 
on the American people's living 
standards., | 

Joan Rubin will continue as full- 
time organizer of the Union County 
Progressive Party. 


A Union Man Stands Up 
Against the Witch Hunt 


(Editor’s Note: 
witchhunters.) 


E. H. Farr é j 
Lt. Colonel, C. a 


Chairman, Employment 

Board 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: 

You recently took action deny- 
Ing me access to the Army, Navy 
and Air Force contracts at the 
RCA-Victor Division, Camden, 
N. J., basing this action on the 
fact that I had affiliated with per- 
sons and participated in activities 
which have been identified with 
the Communist movement. 

As you probably know, I have 
been employed at RCA since 1934. 
I have previously filled out secur- 
ity questionnaires and during the 
War was employed on secret. jobs 
in various sections of the plant. 


I volunteered but was turned 
donn for the armed services. 
Later on, at its inauguration, I 
joined the Coast Guard Re- 
serves and served as 8/ C dur- 
ing the war period. Later, I 
was honorably discharged and 
upgraded te Coxswain. 

. 7 > 
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Review 


DURING the last few years, I 


have taken an active part in rep- 


resenting the office workers at: 


serving as a steward, an of- 


The following letter was written before the elections. 
is proud to print it as an example of how a non-Communist trade union man stood 


© 


> 


The New Jersey Worker 
up against the 


the Local, at all times seeking to 
forward the best interests of the 
members in the handling of 
grievances and in the pursuit of 
economic gains for them. 

Since the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the 80th Congress has 
taken from the people all the 
gains acquired under the Roose- 


velt administration. The passage 


of the NAM-sponsored and writ- 
ten Taft-Hartley Act dealt 2 ge- 
vere blow to labor. The President, 
by his personal intervention and 
use of injunctions, broke two ma- 
jor mine and railway strikes. 
The passage of the Bullwinkle 
Bill freed the utilities. The tax 
law favored the high income 
groups. The death of OPA meant 


an added expense of $250 a year 


for every family in America. 
With the refusal of both parties 

to enact legislation favorable to 

the people, there remains but one 


thing to do—and that is to elect | 
and place in office responsible in- 


dividuals who will answer the 
people’s needs, and to keep out 
of office the sub-servants of the 
NAM * ¢ 6 
. * * 
THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
alone, in its 48 platform, meets al 


progressives I have fought to carry 
through this program. I have 
fought to accomplish the return of 
the Roosevelt New Deal to the 
White House—to restore the peo- 
ple who are pledged to carry out 
the Roosevelt policy ... 


It is because I have engaged 
in these activities that you take 


this action against me. 


I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the “Pledge of a Good 
Citizen.” This pledge has been 
my creed; I lived it before it was 
written. 


For you and all to hear, I proud- 
ly take this pledge: 
“I am an American — a free 
American: 
Free to speak without fear; 
Free to worship God in my 
own way; 
Free to stand for what I think 
right; 
Free to oppose what I believe 
wrong; 
Free to choose those who gov- 
ern my country. 
This heritage of freedom 
I pledge to uphold 
For myself and all mankind.” 
ta Sincerely yours, 


#4 eirppicent 00. ( these Tequisties,: Along, with other CC 


0 


And it’s a story, too, of “let- 
em-eat-cake” calleusness that ex- 
plains why this industrial area is 


5 prepared as veterans in Walling- 


ton indicated last week—to erect 
barricades te prevent Erie track 
re-location inte working-class 
home neighborhoods. 


Underneath the grandiose plans 
of Passaic Valley railroad, real 
estate, banking and industrial mag- 
nates to spend millions on track 
re-location. and home demolition is 
a city whose schools are rotting 
away for lack of attention. 

* 

THIS IS the school record of 

three wards in Passaic: 


In the 4th Ward, School No. 
10—41 years old—has not been in 
use since Sept. 3, when it was 
discovered that an inner wall was 
caving in. Its 756 pupils now are 
herded into Ne. 9 schoel on a 
four-hour shift basis. School No. 
6 is 53 years old. 

© In the 2nd Ward, 1707 pupils 
are crammed into School No. 11— 
with a maximum capacity of 1,225 
pupils—on a two-shift system, 
four hours a day. The other 
school, No. 7, burned down in 
1946. 

® The Ist Ward's two schools— 
No. 2 and No. 8—are 55 and 46 
years old respectively. The top 
floor of No. 2 has been condemned 
and is not being used. 

e» The High School, with a 
capacity of $00, is crammed with 
1,500 stadents. 

* 

SCHOOL NO. 10 is a story ia 
itself. Closed last spring {for re- 
pairs, it was expected to re-open 
Sept. 9. But six days before the 
school term began engineers work- 
ing on the structure revealed the 
inner wall was crumbling to bits. 

Broken brick, dried-out lime and 
no lime at all had forced the inner 
wall to separate from its brick 


Party Lines 


facing. Many bricks in the struc- 

ture, it was discovered, had been 

laid dry with no mortar at all. 
The estimated cost of building a 


new wall $100,000—brough* opera- 


By Lawrence Mahan 


The big names in the local 


Who’s Who of big business 
are always happy when they can 
frame up a Communist. And when 
they do they’re not only working 
hard for their whole class—they’re 
also covering up some of the per- 
sonal swindles that make “our” 
profit system what it is. 

F. James Pellechia embezzled 
money from the depositers of his 
bank in the morning, and gave 
pious pronouncements as a judge 
in the afternoon, The Burlington 
County Bridge Commissioners 
bought $5,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty for only $12,000,000 of the 
people’s money. 

The leaders of big business and 
the big banks in our State give a 
roli-call of corruption. But they 
can't buy or terrorize the sons and 
daughters of the people.. . the. 
Communists they persecute and 
al. 

* 


and enticements. A Denver judge 
said one of the victimized mothers: 
“She has the key to get out of 
jail any time she wants to talk.” 
But this heroic girl didn’t talk... 
at least not to her jallers. She 
) wanted to talk, and she now IS 
talking to the people. 

We want to give all of the lead- 
ers of our Party 4 chance to talk 


ie e peoplé—not just gngé in a 
„but every week. 


‘THEY'VE TRIED both terror 


tions to a standstill. 


But the day before—On Sept. 2— 
the Passaic Herald-News had de- 
clared in an editorial: 

“What Passaic needs as much 
as anything else today are apart- 
men houses like Englewood's 
Dwight Manor ... not cheap... 
but attractive buildings .. . with 
adequate garage space and eleva- 
tor service. 

“Too many of Passaic’s ablest 
men men of means . who 
make their living and have their 
investments here ... have been 
moving elsewhere. .. . The big old 
homes are too large for aging 
couples who cannot get or keep 
household help. .. . 

“Such men would pay high 
rentals to be able to enjoy the 
comforts of apartment house life. 
Others who moved away from 
Passaic would move back, te be 
near their businesses or their old 
friends, if they could find suit- 
able apartments. They’d willingly 
pay the -rentals which would 
make such building ventures 
worthwhile for their builders. .. . 
More than money is needed. 
The Commissioners are helpless 
unless they have behind them a | 

' citizenry which is determined to 
‘have their city improve itself— 
or die.“ 

That's why several counties 

, pom already started brigades te 

\ honor our leaders in the best way. 1 


Br „en Selling subs so the: 
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STARTING 10 DO THIS FOR DODGERS T00 


1948 


ALL 005 MICHIGAN MEN will recognize the jufnp-passizig young man at the extioues left as Bob 
Chappuis, who led the Wolverines to the first of their two straight unbeaten years and now cavorts for the 
pro Brooklyn Dodgers. Above pic shows Bob completing one last season against Illinois to Elliott, number 
18. After a slow start hampered by injuries, Chappuis suddenly began showing his college form with the 
gree and th'new raed 5 —— 


Angry Players Force End 
To Minors’ Bus Tragedies 


It took terrible bus tragedies at Spokane, Wash., and Duluth, Minn., during the past 
few seasons to get some action, but it appears today as if the minor leagues are finally 
abolishing one of baseball’s oldest evils—the combination player-bus driver. Virtually since 


the birth of the minors, players have 


doubled as bus drivers when clubs 
took to the road. And the combina- 
tion player-bus driver has always 
constituted a menace. 


Imagine, if you can, a fellow play- 


ing a double-header during the day- 


time and then, fatigued and half- 


awake, being required to jockey a 
bus several hundred miles by night. 


Players took the job because it af- 
forded them a few extra dollars a 
month, Few clubs hired someone 
whose only duty was to drive the 
team bus. 


But by Dec. 9, the day that the 
minor and major leagues convene 
for their annual midwinter meetings 
at Minneapolis, all clubs probably 
will be prevented from employing a 
combination player and bus driver. 


George Trautman, president of 
the National Association of Minor 
Leagues, has taken cognizance of 
the demands for reform and pro- 
posed the following amendment to 
the National Association agreement: 


“No club shall employ any player 
as driver of the club’s bus. Violation 
of this rule shall subject the club 
concerned to a fine of not less than 
$200 nor more than $500, in the dis- 
cretion of the president of the na- 
tional association. This rule shall 
not apply to managers, coaches, or 
player-coaches. 

Trautman’s proposal, if adopted, 
will cost individual minor league 
club owners only a few more dollars 
a month. The reluctance of penny 
Squeezing owners to pay a full time 
bus driver in previous years was a 
major factor in other accidents sim- 


Controversial 
All Big 9 Teams 


United Press’ All Big Nine back- 
field included Pete Elliott of Mich- 
igan, Harry Sazulborski of Purdue, 
George Talieforo of Indiana and 
Art Murakowski of Northwestern. 
Second team had Burson of North- 
western, Ortmann of Michigan, 
Ashenbrenner of Northwestern and 
Whisler of Ohio State. What do 
you think of it? 

The first time line included 
Rifenburg of Michigan and Grant 
of Minnesota, ends; Wistert of 
Michigan (the 32 year. old daddy) 
and Kay of Iowa, tackles; Tomasi 
of Michigan and Nomellini of Min- 
nesota, guards; Sarkisian of North- 


estern, center. Rifenburg got top 


doe on dhe rst team. 


ilar to the two big disasters which 
cost several players their lives. 

One of the real thrills in the life 
of a professional baseball player 
comes on the day he graduates from 
the “bus leagues.” Tiat’s the day 
he’s informed that he hag been pro- 
moted to a league where the players 
travel by train. Most leagues below 
triple-A travel by bus. 

The Bos Braves tried an inno- 
vation in their farm system during 
the 1948 season which was greeted 
enthusiastically by players. Instead 
of using buses in their lower league 


farms, the Braves furnished several 


of their clubs with two or three late- 
model seven-passenger sedans. 

These sedans, however, generally 
were driven by players and in some 
cases the players were far more at 
home on the diamond than they 
were behind the wheel. 

Full-time bus drivers for minor 
league clubs, of course, won't pre- 
clude all possibility of accidents, but 
it should certainly make many ball- 
players breathe easier and others 
sleep more soundly. 

Perhaps they can’t take the bus 
out of baseball but the least they 
can do is take the player- -driver out 
of the bus. 


NOTHING UNDER THE SUN? 


Daytime baseball may become a novelty of the past soon 
because of a determined clique of big league owners who 
stand convinced today that there is nothing either new or 


profitable under the sun. 
The three staunchest magnates 
in favor of unlimited night ball 


(are Bill De Witt of the Browns, 


Clark Griffith of the Senators and 
Lou Perini of the Braves. Of the 


trio, De Witt and Griffith probably; __ 


would like to schedule virtually all 


of their home games after dark. 

Night ball originally was insti- 
tuted with the purpose of luring | 
those fans to the park who worked 
during the day. That original idea 
long since has been forgotten and 
the owners now are aiming to get 
out every possible patron. 

There are some who insist that 
night ball doesn’t hurt baseball, 


Players vehemently insist otherwise. 


A majority claim that night ball 
shortens careers, works havoc upon 
throwing arms, hurts the eyes, in- 
creases the danger of being in- 
jured and raises hob with their 
eating schedule. 

Firmest day advocates are Phil 
Wrigley, owner of the Chicago Cubs 
and Walter O. Briggs, Detroit Tiger 
owner. Briggs finally installed 
lights in Briggs Stadium last year 
but Wrigley -remains the only own- 
er who refuses to install lights in 
his park. 

Players have any number of com- 
plaints about night baseball but 
last season was the first time on 
record that any insisted that lights 
probably altered the outcome of a 
game. 

The Cleveland Indians had set 
aside a day game to be ‘played for 


Itne benefit of piteher Don Black, 


© 


who suffered a serious injury. 
Cleveland was scheduled to play 
the Red Sox that day and the In- 
dians asked the Red Sox front of- 
fice if the game might be trans- 
ferred to a night contest. The Red 
Sox agreed and then lost the game. 


BIG WEEK FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


AMONG THE INTERESTING de- 
velopments of the past week on the 
football front, all expressing the 
basic democracy of the students 
when dleft on their own to meet 
developments: 

1—Yale’s unanimous election of 
Levi Jackson as captain of the 1949 
team, a deserved, but none-the-less 
precedent shattering development of 
importance, Yale being Yale. 

2—The tremendous student dem- 
onstration at Lafayette College in 
Easton, Pa., protesting the attempt- 


ed Jimcrowing of their Negro player 
by the Sun Bowl, and the sharp 


this democracy?” 

3—The forthright reply of Mich- 
igan State University authorities to 
the Daily Worker query, stating 
that they would consider no Bowl 
game unless their whole team went. 
There are three Negro players on 


the Michigan State team. 


telegram to the President asking Is 


| 


| 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


Oregon’s Mistake—Played Michigan 


THIS PILLAR HOLDS mixed feelings about Bowl 
Games, No doubt the original idea was a nice one. You 


take the best college teams of different areas and match 
them in a climactic game at the end of holiday week. For the foot- 
ball players involved it’s a big event, a gala trip and a chance to prove 


their worth. If you don’t think so, you've never spoken to the players 
involved. | 

Se much so good. But like everything else where big business gets 
a hand in the pie, the original idea has been so knocked around by 
the Chambers of Commerce and other commercial-minded gentry that 
it’s harder to recognize by the year. Everybody who smells a buck 
wants to get into the act and the number of “Bowl” games seems te 
double every year. By and by it gets hard te make much sense out 
of it all, | 

But, like we stated, there is still a big belt for the student 
bodies and the teams who make the traditional daddy of them all, the 
Pasadena Rose Bowl. And if I happened to be a student or player at 
Oregon University I'd probably be good and sore at the fact that the 
University of California was named to represent the Pacific Coast. 

Both Oregon and California went through their league games 
unbeaten. They didn’t meet. Oregon lost one game, to Michigan of 
the Big Nine, 14-0. Anybody-think California could have done better 
than that? Oregon was snubbed on its request for a playoff with Cal. 


for Rose Bowl rights, a request which seemed fair enough. Cal hid 
behind its perfect record and said no soap. So what happens here is 
that Oregon is penalized out of its fair claim to a crack at the Bowl 
for scheduling Michigan, the mightiest team in the land. The boys 
have a beet. 


Hail to the Victor Valiant! 


DID WE SAY Michigan, the mightiest team in the land? And us 
with readers in South Bend; Indiana! 


There's no proving that Michigan is better than Notre Dame ex- 
cept to get them onto the same fleld at the same time. But here’s one 
vote for Michigan. I base it partly on a communication received from 
Columbus, Ohio, from someone whose football judgment I trust. This 
observer tells me that the Ohio State team beaten by Michigan last 
Saturday was: 


“... A really tremendous team, come into its own with a savage at- 
tack and tremendous line. It was hipped up as high as I’ve ever seen 
a State team. All week in practice it actually thought it could win. 
It rolled te a lead, threw Michigan for losses, never let up and re- 
laxed. And Michigan, with a lot of sophs who you might expect would 
be knocked off balance by the unexpected fury of State’s charge and 
the near hysteria of the 85,000 people in the Columbus Stadium, 
calmly rode the storm, stopped State when it looked like a fumble had 
opened the door te a second score, and then struck like lightning for 
two touchdowns. Magnificent, and Pm an Ohio State man. I don’t 
think Notre Dame could beat this team.” 


As one who picked Ohio State to upset Michigan on just those 
factors, I am inclined to agree. When nineteen-ye ld sophs like 
Ortman and Koceski force a wonderful establish star like Gene 
Derricotte onto the “defensive platoon,” they have to be hot. And 
what a pass defender is speedy Gene! And what is more important in 
these heave em days than pass defense. Pass defense stopped Ohio 
State cold. a 


Notre Dame has a great team. Ordinarily, comparative scores 
against common opponents run for Sweeney, are meaningless. But 
where Michigan and Notre Dame were concerned this year, in every 
game they played against common opponents they were conscious of 
the fact and out to roll up a score. So while Michigan’s better record 
against the four mutual opponents doesn’t prove the whole point, 
neither can it be called meaningless. 

a Against Michigan State the Irish outdid the Wolverines, winning 
26-7 against 13-7. But Michigan beat Purdue 40-0 to Notre Dame’s 
28-27, beat Indiana 54-0 against Notre Dame’s 42-6, and most impressive 
of all, beat high geared Northwestern 28-0 against Notre Dame’s 12-7, 


The Single Wing, But Oh My 


FOR FOOTBALL STYLISTS, it’s an interesting point that Michi- 
gan is one of the very few teams which hasn’t switched to the T-forma- 
tion. But what a difference between the single wing as taught by 
Crisler, and now by his pupils, Oosterbaan at Michigan and Valpey at 
Harvard, and the archaic, straightaway deceptionless single wings of 
Penn State in the colleges and the New York Yankees in the pro 
league. The fullback spinner cycle, the stunning buck-lateral series, 
the end arounds, the brilliant offensive usage of all members of the 
backfield as potential 8 passers via fast multiple ball han- 
dling, is in gręat contrast to tailback stodgily carrying two thirds 
of the time minus deception, with an occasional unmasked handing 
off to the fullback on a “reverse.” Notice how many Michigan ee 
heaved telling passes against Ohio State. 


They speak of T teams being less prone to injury than single wing 


teams. But Michigan of all teams stresses speed over bone crushing, 


brush blocks and all-the-way precision plays over pounding out first 
downs, Tain't what you call it, it’s the way that you use it! 


The Helmet It, They Say 


LONG AS WE mentioned football injuries, here’s one to chew 
over. After a number of complaints from coaches and’ players that 
the plastic helmets are dangerous because they are completely un- 
yielding and thus can crack opposition bones in contact, an official 
report by Bill Bingham. finally came out agreeing completely that 
they WERE dangerous and saying their use will be discontinued 
AFTER NEXT YEAR. Why after next year? You tell me. You sup- 
pose it’s because there are too many profitable orders already being 
filled for next year down in the neighborhood of “Plastic; Delawate? 


— 
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In the Magazine 


A- Bomb Myths Exploded 


A review, by the distinguished British Marxist and scientist, 
J. B. 8. Haldane, of recent discoveries about the A-bomb by 
another British scientist, FP. M. S. Blackett, the 1948 Nobel 
Award winner in physics. 


ac COLD WAR 
OR FIGHT 
— tings BIG BUSINESS 


German Reaction On the Rebound 
The movie “Snake Pit”; the play “Set My People Free”; 


Eisenhower s “Crdsade in Europe”; Finkelstein’s “Jas: A 
People’s Music”; and other comment on things in the enter- 


_Asinment and cultural world. See AFL and Cio stories on page 3; editoria | on page 6 


Also columns by Fast, Lauter, Tinsley, Platt and 
Rubin; pages for kids and home-makers. 


J 


KIDS PICKET FOR BRONX TENANTS COUNCIL 
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| Try, Execute 
i Franco Spy 


a PARIS (ALN).—A people's court 

W²ʃRNfNdcdomposed of Spanish coal miners 

condemned and executed a Franco 

police agent, Alvarez Lorenzo of 

ok em,, ;; Se one ee ee ee oe %% 8 Turon, Asturias province, according 
bd ds : „„ re Sits Paces es eS Ro! Bate 3 publican radio Pyrenaica, 

Lorenzo was captured by Asturian 
republican guerillas and taken to a 
mine near Turon, where workers 
whom he had betrayed and op- 
pressed sat as a jury to judge him, 
The guerillas later carried out the 
death sentence. 

Elsewhere in the Asturias mine 
area, which produced the boldest 
civil war fighters for the republic 
of 1936-39, guerillas paid a surprise 
visit to the village of Linares Ber- 
bes, where they distributed anti- 
Franco leaflets and seized arms 
and ammunition in the homes of 
local Falangists (Spanish fascists), 

In Pertusa, Huesca province, 
three Falangists responsible for the 
death of several guerillas were ar- 
rested, tried and executed. 


„„ . Surprise attacks were made on 
. V“ . * Franco forces near Alcoba and 
Kids in the Bronx have something to say about hous- Bronx Council on Rent and Housing, the youngsters ask Real. 

Ang. They want more and better homes. Picketing for the slum clearance, low-rent projects and stricter rent controls, 
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Progressives on Ballot in Seven States 


WHOLESALE VOTE STEALING NOW A MATTER OF RECORD—PARTY’S TOTAL STRENGTH MAY NEVER BE KNOWN 


By Max Gordon 

Now that the election tumult has 
died and more detailed reports are 
coming in from the districts, it is 
clear that: 

1—A substantial Wallace vote has 
not been recorded, and perhaps 
never will be. 

2—In many areas, Progressive 
Party strength was more adequately 
reflected in the vote for local can- 
didates, where the “lesser evil” the- 
ory did not function with the same 
intensity as on the presidential 
level. 

Reports from virtually every state 
gives specific data on the stealing 
of Wallace votes, according to Ralph 
Shikes, Progressive Party Public 
Relations Director. , 

In addition, the party headquar- 
ters has received scores of wires 
and letters from people who say 
they voted for Wallace but neither 
their precinct, nor county, show 
votes for him. 

Because the polls were largely un- 


ing was particularly glaring there. 
Southern Progressive Party leaders 
estimate there were from three to 
four votes stolen for every. one 
counted. 


Wallace received a recorded vote 
total of 30,000 in the Southern 
region. Of this, 15,000, or half, were 
cast in Florida where the Progres- 
sive Party fought for, and obtained, 
a fair count. 

While Florida was peculiar in 
that the Cigar Workers of Tampa 
were strong backers of Wallace, only 
some 4,000 of the 15,000 votes came 
from there. Another 3,000 were cast 
in Miami. In the rest of the state, 
however, the situation was no dif- 
ferent from other Southern regions. 
Yet the recorded vote was far 


Progressive Party petitions, 

some 2,000 votes were recorded. 
“Talmadge gave us whatever vote 

he pleased,” a Progressive Party 

leader declared. 


protected in the South, vote steal- 


Typical of the many reports re- 


ceived from all over the nation was 
one from Missouri. 

“Here are a few examples of vote 
there was an active Wallace club; 
stealing,” it said, 1) Ne votes re- 
ported in the entire 10th congres- 
sional district, where there was an 
active Wallace club; ) No votes 
reported in a Jefferson County pre- 
cinct where a national committee- 
man and his wife voted for Wallace; 
3) Ne votes reported in all Ste. 
Genevieve County, where the can- 
didate for state auditor and his wife 
voted; 4) No votes recorded in 
Springfield, where a club exists and 
where poll-watchers testified Wal- 
lace votes were recorded in the pre- 
cincts: 5) No votes in Franklin 
County, where there were a number 
of active Wallace workers; 6) Only 
4 votes reperted in Cole County, 
where faculty members and stu- 
dents at Lincoln University cast 
more than that.” 

In West Virginia, Party workers 
reported the total Presidential vote 


| was 15,000 less than the U. S. Sen- 


quarters claims the vote stealing 
would have brought the Wallace 
vote to expectations. But it does 


the 100,000 that will probably 
eventually be recorded. 

IN SEVERAL AREAS, local Pro- 
gressive Party candidates far out- 
stripped the presidential ticket. Te 
take a few random examples, in 
Shelby County (Memphis) Tenn., 
Wallace received 700 votes. Rev. 
Kyle, running for Congress received 
4,000, and the candidate for railroad 


No one in Progressive Party head- |} 


indicate much greater strength than 


the ballot in seven states: California, 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Connecticut, and Marys 
land. Indiana, Iowa and Kentucky 
are question marks, depending on 
the final official returns. 

In 12 states, it could not qualify 
because it had no candidate f@ a 
leading state office or did not run 
as an independent group. In the 
others, there is no qualifying law, 
or it did not meet requirements. 


Bronx Tenant Council 
Wins With Service 


Council to which the Bronx Council 


By Louise Mitchell 


The Bronx is known for many 
things, such as its universities, its 
zoo and famed cheer, but if you don’t 
count its busy community tenant 
councils you miss a striking feature 
of that borough beyond the Harlem 
River. 


Affiliated to the Bronx Council on 
Rent and Housing the local groups 
are well known to the borough Of- 
fice of Rent Contro] where they de- 
fend tenants against rent violations 
and boosts, to the Department of 
Housing and Building where they 
register and follow up complaints, 
and to the greedy landlords, of 
course. 

Started during the war as con- 
Sumer groups, the councils haye 
grown to 27 in number, counting 
about 80,000 members to date. The 
Bronx Council on Rent Housing with 
Offices at 910 Southern Boulevard 
has eight full-time organizers, two 
clerical workers and a full-time law- 
yer on its payroll, and its bills are 
always met. 

* 


DESPITE the unusually large 
staff, as such things go in tenant 
work, the day to day activities would 
not be complete without the hun- 
dreds of mothers and grandmothers 
in the organization who walk the 
picket lines, distribute the leafiets, 
check up on dues, follow up com- 
plaints and talk back when neces- 
sary to landlords and their repre- 
sentatives. 

“We don’t guarantee to perform 
miracles,” Sol Salz, Director of Or- 
ganization of the Bronx Council, 
said the other day. “But no one has 
ever been evicted in the Bronx if 
they came to us first.“ 

Eighty thousand members and the 
financially sound status of the or- 
ganization are proof of that! 

You may not remember but last 
year when the rent control law was 
being given the works in Congress, 
Rep. Jesse Wolcott, Michigan Re- 
publican, complained that his com- 
mittee, the House Banking Cur- 
rency Committee, was getting a flood 
of mail from the Bronx. 

“The tenants of the Bronx,“ he 
whined, in the newspapers, de- 
mand a real Federal rent contro) bill 
which will include rent contro] until 
1950; no voluntary inereases; no 
‘hgsdship’ increases for landlords; 
no loopholes; return all rents to 
June, 1947, levels; rent control for 
all rented rooms.” 

+ 


THAT just about sums up what 
Bronx tenants want today, except 
that they want controls. extended 
beyond 1950, and demand a 10 per 
cent cut in rents because of the seri- 
dus decline in services and repairs. 
These demands are pakt,of the pro- 
grémh of the New York: City Tenant 


belongs. 

Continuous service is the key to 
the Council’s success, according to 
Salz. Tenants flock to the organ- 
ization, as individuals or by houses, 
with grievances especially in the 


winter when heat and hot water | : 


services leave much to be. desired, 


or painting is needed: Houses fac- |? 


ing “hardship” increases also solicit 
the aid of the Council whose record eee 
of victory on this front is as long <4 


as both your arms. 


was won through numerous delega- 
tions and hard day to day work. And 
the Council, realizing the backlog of 
complaints that can never be han- 
died properly is constantly cam- 
paigning for additional inspectors 
for the entire city. 


* 


THE THOROUGHNESS with 
which the Council works is illus- 
trated in a simple piece of coal. 
When landlords apply for “hard- 
ship” increases they list the price 
of coal among expenses. Tenant’ 
leaders are advised to get an actual 
sample of the coal because land- 
lords are prone to list the most 
expensive kind while they most 
likely use the cheaper kind. A sam- 
p'e from the basement coal bin is 
brought to the Office of Rent Con- 
trol office to check on whether the 
landlord’s statement is correct. 

No wonder the Bronx Council is 
under attack from the local real 
estate board, political hacks and re- 
actionary press. Several weeks be- 
fore the election, the World-Tele- 
gram blossomed out with a full front 
page story on the “Communistic” 
activities of the Council which was 
engaged in bringing bread and but- 
ter issues to the voters. 

Its wide influence is based not only 
on its arduous work on the rental 
and housing front. Members are 
engaged in fighting high milk and 
meat prices, and when every pro- 
gressive voice was needed to beat 
down the Mundt-Nixon bill, the 
councils did their bit. Trips to 
Washington to see Congressmen and 
government leaders of the Federal 
Office of Rent Control are in their 
normal orbit. 

The Bronx Council issues a weekly 
bulletin to its leaders and numerous 
pieces . literature on tenants’ 
rights. Its last convention was at- 
tended by 450 delegates. Ite yearly 
dances are a borough affair. 

This is an example of how the 
Bronx Council works. | 

Herman L. Rosen, landlord; who 


In fact, Bronx division of the De- 
partment of Housing and Building =. 
has two of its 12 inspectors assigned 
to following up the complaints of 
the Council only. This achievement 


known 


FORMER 
dealer in precious stones and an 
auctioneer on the Atlantie City 
Boardwalk, Harold A. Brand stops 
to look at a paper as he leaves 
the Federal Building in Camden, 


nationally 


N. J. Charged with concealing 
assets In a bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, he was released on $15,000 
bail. Police said he disappeared 
a few days before his firm was 
declared bankrupt and went te 
Niagara Falls. 


Japanese Left-Wing 

TOKYO (Telepress).— Twenty 
members of the Japanese Parliament 
who left the Social Democratic 
Party or were expelled from it for 
their left-wing stand will form a 
new Japanese Labor-Farmer Party 
which will be inaugurated here this 
month. Member of Parliament Ma- 
koto Hori said the new party would 
co-operate with the Communist 
Party for internal Socialist objec- 
tives and world peace through the 
recently formed League to Defend 
Democracy. 


1823 Marmion Ave. sent letters to 
the tenants threatening them with 
eviction if they refused to sign leases 
at 15 percent higher rents. Many 
of the tenants have lived more than 
20 years in the same five room 
apartments which rent for $45 per 
month. 

They called in the local council 
which notified the Bronx office and 
immediately steps were taken to stop 
the landlord. A complaint was filed 
with the Office of Rent Control, a 
threat of a subpoena and court in- 
junctions brought a quick answer 
from the landlord. Mr. Rosen, when 
questioned by reporters, said, “I’m 
not interested. If they don’t. pay 
the increase, it’s OK. They can stay 
here all their lives if they want to.” 

Result—no increases. | 

Officers of the organization in- 


jclude Dr. Helen Harris, chairman; 


Pauline Landau, Kenneth Grossett, 


ent houses at 1982 


owns apartm 
Honeywell Ave...2075 Daly, Aua, $8, 


* 


Bast. 10 St., 905 Rast 178 8th un 


Bernie Be Ruth Melton, Helen 
ody, Ruth’ Levy, 


„ chairman of the Tenants Associa- 
tion, Detroit’s Mayor said conditions 


By Helen Simon 


That’s the gist of Mayor 


Rats abound on the project; 
have bitten children. 


e Maggots, bred in a dead rat 
under one hut, had already been 
walls and floors. 

One child had already been 
hospitalized with infantile paraly- 
sis, 

In his letter to Gustave Jurist, 


of the Charles Stone project were 
superior to conditions in many other 
temporary dwelling units; that more 
than 20,000 persons a year apply to 
the city for such housing and that 


elsewhere. 

Through their tenants’ organiza- 
tion, which was born last year after 
a child froze to death in one hut, 
the Charles Stone vets have squeez- 
ed some improvements from their 
municipal landlord. New garbage 
receptacles were installed: some 
playgrounds were built; 220-gallon 
oil drums were installed to permit 
tenants savings of 2 cents a gallon 
on large-scale purchase of oil (used 
up at average rate of 50 gallons a 
week); buses were assigned to call 
for some 100 school-age children. 

Storm doors have been promised 


those dissatisfied are free to look 


Vets in Quonsets 
Fight for Repairs 


DETROIT.— If you don’t like it you can Jump it.” 


Van-Antwerp’s answer to the 


veterans at the Charles Stone quonset hut project who had 
brought these facts to his attention: e 


-_” 


seep through electrical outlets and 
up from floors which are but a few 
inches from the ground. 

* E 

WITH THESE VICTORIES be- 
hind them the vets have set their 
sights on other urgent improve- 
ments, and they won't take no for 
an answer. 

They are determined to protect 
their children’s health despite the 
Mayor’s snide attitude. 

They propose that the city pur- 
chase 450,000 gallons of oil for re- 
sale to tenants at lower-than-mar- 
ket prices. Fifty gallons a week 
at 16.9 cents a gallon (many pay up 
to 25 cents) cost the average family 
$36.50 a month. The most recent 
reply to that, from Housing Com- 
missioner James Inglis, is that the 
price of bulk purchases by the city 
would be 1 cent above a gallon mar- 
ket price! . 

With the iuge cost of oil, electricity 
and ice, plus $25.50 rent, the vets’ 
families have to spend $70 every 
month. In times of layoff or sick- 
ness, Many families must choose 
between starving and freezing. But 
Inglis and Councilman Edwards and 
Miriani have replied: “Nothing 
doing” on rent reductions at such 


to ward off winter winds which 


times. 
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FUNERAL MARCH FOR EMPLOYER’S HOPE 
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Leaders Commit 
AFL to Support 
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Wall Street Aims . 


By Bernard Burton 


Even the local papers in Cincinnati, where the AFL 
was holding its 67th annual convention, were headlining the 


East Coast AFL Longshoremen's 


strike. But not a hint of the AFL’s| 


most critical current dispute was 
even permitted to pierce the heavy 
cigar smoke atmospher of the con- 
vention floor. 

And if the embattled longshore- 
mene were left out, the same thing 


held true for the sewing machine. 


operators, the teamsters, the build- 
ing trades workers, the waiters and 
most of the more than _ 7,000,000 
members who footed the bill for 
the convention. For there was also 
no lead given on the problems fac- 
ing these workers—speedup, trail- 
ing wages and soaring prices, the 
attacks on union security. 

Fact is the convention was too 
busy heating up the cold war and 
would take no steps which might 
“embarrass” such Marshall Plan 
kingpins as banker W. Averill Har- 
riman and auto company execu- 
tive Paul G. Hoffman, both of whom 
were honored convention speakers. 

Result is that the convention 
either did nothing on these bread- 
and-butter questions or else knifed 
the workers’ needs in the interest 
of a “unity” based on warmonger- 
ing and red-baiting. 


* 


ALL AFL LEADERS are against 
inflation—one frank delegate re- 
marked that it was a “safe” stand 
because “it was like being against 
sin”—but 75-year-old William Green 
summoned great vigor to point out 
in his opening address that the 
AFL was against “absolute, wide- 
spread price controls.” Instead he 
favored conferences“ for volun- 
tary reductions, to which it is doubt- 
ful that even the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers would ob- 
ject. 

And on wages, the AFL chiefs 


came out against a fourth round, | 


favoring instead a “reduction” 

prices. But if the wage demands 
of AFL members were not a fit 
subject for convention discussion, 
the convention showed its “broad” 
outlook by proposing that the sala- 
ries of the President and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the U.S: be raised by $25,- 
000 and $30,000 respectively. It also 
upped the salaries of Green and 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer, 
by $5,000 annually, making them 
625,000 and $23,000 respectively. 

As for speedup, in top AFL par- 
lance that’s called “productivity” 
and they came out for more of it 
both here at home and abroad. 


* 


THE CONVENTION DID, how- 
ever, take one stand for which its 
members had voted in the Presiden- 
tial election campaign. It called 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law 
in Tine with the election mandate 
and it also proposed the enactment 
of a civil rights program, including 
abolition of the topptax, a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission 
and an anti-lynching bill. 

However, even here the tight ring 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Point 


New York landlords, still 


For hypocrisy and cynicism the tenth convention 
American labor annals. In their speeches and resolutions, 


Rightwingers Tie 
ClO to War Drive 


of the CIO has no second in 
Philip Murray and associates 


‘poured out “democracy” and “tolerance” by the barrel. In practice, the whole affair was 


Seg DRUSE TRIBESMEN AID ISRAEL’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


‘ 


7 


Druse tribesmen (non-Jews) from the Jebel Mountains in thesouthern tip of Syria join the Army of 
Israel to fight against the Arabs. Fierce, disciplined fighters, they also have their own axe to grind. They 
seek to sever their land from Syria and cut French colonial rule. In photos a Druse (standing signs the 
oath of allegiance before a Jewish officer. Other picture shows a mass swearing-in ceremony. 


well prepared to stifle and 
terrorize opposition and whip 


up such a frenzied craze on 
the convention floor that the view- 
point of the progressives would be 


i | drowned out. 
. i That was exactly how the admin- 
| 


istration machine’s program went, 
| although the effort to black out the 
program of the progressives failed. 


From the very moment that con- 


. vention committees began to meet 


some days before the official opening 


A 
See editorial — “Should 
Labor Sacrifice for the 
Marshall Plan — on page 6 
See editorial - ShOuhld 
Labor Sacrifice for the 
| Marshall Plan —on page 
ie 


of the convention, it was a struggle 
to obtain a right to present a minor- 
ity viewpoint in the convention. It 
never Happened before during the 
reign of Philip Murray. 


Opposition to him was viewed as 
the height of audacity. The term 


3,000 Frisco Unionists 
Hit Indictment of ‘12’ 


“minority report” doesn’t exist in 
CIO vocabulary and it took consid- 
erable effort before committces 
agreed to allow minority reports, 
but with the understanding that 
they could only be voted upon if the 
majority resolutions are first voted 
down. 

The progressives had no illusions 


San Francisco trade unionists, some 3,000 in a cross;® 
section of the coast city unions, have signed the nation- 
wide protest petition against the indictment of the 12 Com- 
®munist leaders. 


* ° | 
Use Right-wing . ere. aer 


PICKET MOVIES 


PRR AA 
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f . 
: Socialists 1 —— 


ing class unity, economic sabotage ments against the Communist lead- 


lated in San Francisco Bay Area in 


which stated, in part: 
“We believe in the right of the 
Spy, Sabotage American people to support or reject 
political parties and ideas on their 
By Rhoda Miller own merits.... We refuse to accept 


WARSAW (Telepress)—The coun- red-scares as a substitute for hous- 
ing, lower prices, repeal of the Taft- 


ter-revolutionary espionage organi- Hartley Act, anti-lynch laws, and a 
zation of Right Wing Socialists from forward policy directed toward world 


Eastern European countries, BIS peace.“ 
(Bureau of International Social- Similarly, in Detroit, more than 


ists), Was accepted into member- 200 leading trade unionists in Ford 
ship of Comisco (Committee for the Local 600 signed a petition charging 


| the indictments with being “a frame- 
International Socialist Conference) up of the kind familiar to labor.” 


at a secret meeting in Vienna Among the Ford leaders who signed 


recently. This was revealed at the were Thomas Yeager, president, 
trial here of the pre-war General Miscellaneous Unit; Art Speed, pres- 


Secretary of the P ident, Art Speed Unit; Percy Llew- 
ca 1 ellyn for local president; Virgil 


Party Puzak and other Right wing Lacey, president Tool adn Die Unit. 
Socialist leaders. 7 : Preparations were under way for 
The witness Chmielewski testi- à group of 100 CIO, AFL and inde- 
fied at the trial that the specific {pendent union leaders to journey 
task given to BIS members in |“ Washington, D. C. to demand of 
Comisco was the organization of |President Truman and Attorney- 
diversionist activity against work- |General Tom Clark that the indict- 


Ness gee 


and espionage in the People’s ers be dropped. The delegation will 
Democracies, arrive in Washington Nov. 30. 


Movie moguls may have been 
unmoved by appeals to negotiate 
with their employes’ union, the 


7 

1 

0 ‘ 
or 4 der By ALAN MAX : — Office & Professional 
1 orkers (CIO), but they were hit 
«| where it hurts—in the box office 


-—when New York vi 
trying to get they not only rent a place but expect the 5 edle 2 wan 


a 15 percent rent increase, this week as- ceilings not to fall down on them. ootted Broadway theaters, 


sailed the tenants as a “small, greedy Some tenants, looking for an apart- 


group.” 
The 3 it seems, 


stand up for their rights and 


about the hard and fast lineup in 
the convention, but felt they at 
least won an opportunity to have 
their resolutions see the light, and 
be a basis for discussion. 

That, apparently, soon dawned 

upon Philip Murray too, and he sur- 
prised the convention with the an- 
nouncement that according to the 
rules it is entirely at his discretion 
to recognize a minority report. He 
wouldn’t even allow the reading of 
such reports unless the majority re- 
port: is first voted down. 
The best the minority could do is 
raise some of its proposals in floor 
discussion, when and if a chance to 
speak was given. ; 


* 


AN EXAMPLE of Murray’s “toler- 
ance” was the discussion on the key 
foreign policy resolution that took 
three hours, with his big guns par- 
ticipating. The minority received 
less than ten minutes for each of 
its two speakers, one of whom read 
the minority resolution. 

Even at AFL conventions proce- 
dure is far more democratic. .All in- 
troduced resolutions are read out for 
passage or rejection by the resolu- 
tions committee and minority re- 
ports are allowed. The opposition, 
nevertheless, made up in quality 
what it lacked in the quantity of 
speeches, and even the press—so 
obliging to the right wing—couldn’t 
help reporting the “other side” of 


the argument. That, apparently, is 


what infuriated the convention’s 
show-managers to apoplectic gyra- 
tions. 

The minority resolutions which 
Philip Murray refused to allow into 
the convention’s minutes, will un- 
doubtedly draw even greater interest 
in the ranks of the CIO, as sup- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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But Washington 
Weighs More 
Intervention 


By Rob B. Hall 

WASHINGTON. — The 
rapidly advancing Chinese 
Peoples Army which will soon 
control most of China has 
offered peace and trade to the 
United States. But from all 
appearances, the Truman Ad- 


ministration will attempt new 
intervention with arms and 
money to bolster the tottering 
dictatorship of Chiang Kai- 
_ shek. President Truman has 
replied to Chiang’s demand 
for more guns. The reply has 


not been made public. 

The offer of normal trade 
and commerce was made in an 
official broadcast from the 
Peoples Army territory. The 
same broadcast, however, 
warned that the new power 
in China will not submit to 
outside intervention, and 
would view the shipment of 
arms to Chiang by the U.S. A. 
as such intervention. 

The broadcast by the Communist 
Party of China stated: 

“The Kuomintang government 18 
even now about to fall. No aid to 
the Kuomintang Government by any 
foreign government and no agree- 
ment between (fem) can either 
save the rule of Kuomintang or pro- 
tect the interests of the foreign 
government concerned. . . . 

“The Communist Party of China 
holds that any military and eco- 
nomie aid to the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment by the governments of the 
U. S. or other countries constitutes 
an act of hostility against the Chi- 
nese nation and the people of China 
and should cease immediately.” 

SINCE VJ DAY, the U. S. has 
contributed two billion dollars to 
prop up Chiang’s crumbling regime. 
The ~ 80th Congress appropriated 
$400 million of which $125 million 
was for arms and other military 
supplies. On Nov. 18, all but $11 
million had been spent. 

Immediate emergency food ship- 
ments to cities under Chiang’s con- 
trol were ordered by the Economic 
Co-operation Administration in 
Washington. A sum of $10 million 
allocated to Chinese industrial re- 
construction was diverted to food. 
ECA borrowed 10,000 tons of rice 
from the British, stored in Hong 
Kong, and rushed it to Shanghai. 
The ECA also worked out with Fi- 
mance Minister Hsu Kan a plan to 
make $200 million available to “com- 
bat inflation.” 

According to “old China hands,” 
this isn’t enough and some are un- 
willing even to hazard a guess as to 
how much money it would take to 
save Chiang’s regime. 

One Washington official who 
asked not to be quoted by name said 
it would take five billion dollars 
and would also require direct mili- 
tary assistance. 

INFLATION got so bad in China 
last spring that a pair of shoes 
cost ten million Chinese dollars. 
On Aug. 19, just before the cur- 
rency reform, those shoes would 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Marines headed for China are among the 1,250 who are being rushed from Guam to reinforce the 3,600 Leathernecks alread singtao, 

the U. 8. naval base in China. The Marines were sent purportedly to ai d in the evacuation of 4,500 Americans who are concentrating at Tsingtao 
from danger zones in the current war territory. 


: 


Paris students, barred 


3 2 
from staging their demonstration in the Boulevard St. Michel, as originally in- 


PARIS STUDENTS DEMAND CUT IN THE COST OF LIVING 


tended, staged it in the Sorbonne Courtyard in front of the statue of famed Louis Pasteur. The scholars 
are kicking up a fuss for cheaper meals and cheaper room rental. 


Laval’s Widow 
Paid Fortune 
By U. S. Brass 


BERLIN (ALN) .—The U. S. mili- 
tary government in Germany re- 
vealed in its latest monthly report 
that it has paid a small fortune in 
U. S., Swiss and Spanish currency 
to the widow of Pierre Laval, war- 
time French quisling premier who 
was tried and executed for selling 
out to Hitler. 

The money was confiscated from 
Laval when he was seized in the 
U. S. occupation zone in Austria in 
1945. Its confiscation was later con- 


firmed by the court which con- 


demned the traitor. 

Explaining the payment to Mme. 
Laval, U. S. military authorities said 
the present French government 


raised no objections. 


By Joseph Starobin 
PARIS. —The age - old 
slander that the party of the 


working-class is a “foreign 
agent” and lives on “Moscow gold“ 
has just boomeranged badly in 
France. 
But it’s symptomatic of greater 
provocations to come that the “Third 
Force” should 
have tried this 
line of attack: to 
explain away its 
ferocious assault 
on the. miners, 
cover-up its be- 
trayal of French 
interests in the 
Nuhr and pass 
its “anti - sabo- 
tage” laws. 
It all came to 
a head a week ago Tuesday with the 
new par session. The So- 
cialist mterior minister, Jules Moch, 
opened the barrage. Two questions 
were linked together: the interna- 
tional aid whieh the French miners 
are receiving from all over the 
world; and the finances of the 
French Communist Party. 
| Moch's indictment consisted of the 
following: that leaders of the Bel- 
gian Communist Party had brought 
back instructions to France from 
Moscow, in addition to the supposed 
“last testament” of Andrei Zhdanov, 
“ordering” the mine strike. 

Second, that last August, the 
French Communist Party had a defi- 
cit in its bank balance of 68 million 
francs, which was mysteriously cov- 
eréd by funds supposedly coming 
from the Cominform. 

The bank, it turned out, is the 
Commercial Bank for Northern Ru- 
rope, a French corporation, indi- 
rectly owned by two Soviet trusts: 
_ Mysterious; apgourta, were allet 
der. the. names. of. “Oswald”. and 


* 


“Gosnat.” It was hinted that sev- 
eral Czechs, Polish and Romanian 
officials (recently expelled from 
France) had actually been trans- 
ferring funds—and even solid gold 
bars—for the use of the French 
Communists. And Jacques Duclos 
himself was supposed to have met 
mysteriously at the headquarters of 
the Romanian “Front National” on 
Sept, 3, 1948, supposedly with “for- 
eign agents.” 

Sounds horrendous and impressive, 
doesn’t it? 

BUT AFTER THREE DAYS 
debate, Jacques Duclos arose to an- 
swer. Paris is still talking about how 


the fiery, barrel-built. Communist 


leader made mince-meat of the gov- 
ernment’s spokesman. His speech, 


in pamphlet form, is now running 
into hundreds of thousands of copies. 


International solidarity to the 
miners—so what? asked Duclos. 
Twenty years ago, in 1926, the So- 
‘viet miners aided the great British 
general strike. Today, workers from 
all over Europe—yes, America too— 
are sending money to aid their fel- 
low-workers. So what? 

As for our finances, said Duclos, 
“you, Mr. Moch, are dreaming to be 
the Parnell Thomas of France.” And 
then he let him have it. 

He brought documentary evidence 
from Belguim that its Communist 
leaders had never visited Moscow: 
they had visited Prague, and War- 
saw ...and Moch was compelled to 
arise and admit he had been mis- 

“Oswald”—he turned out to be the 
business-manager of the Communist 
press, decorated with the Legion of 
Honor. Business accounts in his 
name were obviously legitimate. 

“Gosnat”—turns out to be the 
business-manager of the Party itself. 
What's more, he’s a deputy’ for 
Charen 


in the ly. 


of 


time, actually sitting’ 


inferences: he demanded the names 
of the so-called foreignrs who 
brought th so-called gold. Moch 
did not dare reply. 


Duclos revealed that on Sept. 8rd, 
1948, he had attended a meeting of 
the society for friendship with Ro- 
mania, but in the company of Mme. 
Cletta Mayer, wife of the Socialist 
minister of labor, and Charlies 
Dumas, an editor of the Socialist 
Le Populaire. So what could Moch 
make of that? 

THEN HE TURNED to the f- 
nances. Yes, Communist funds are 
deposited in a bank, which is a well- 
known commercial institution, under 
strict supervision of the ministry 
of finance. Like many banks in 
France it is owned by foreign share- 
holders, in this case Soviet institu- 
tions. So what? 

Where does our money come from? 
1 will tell you,” said Duclos. He 
then revealed that in addition to 
dues payments from its million 
members, the PCF gets the bulk of 
its revenue from the salaries of its 
elected officials: its deputies, its 
councillors of the Republic, its mu- 
unicipal and departmental officials. 

He presented a table showing that 
from Jan. 1 ‘through October, the 
total salaries of all elected officials 
came to 219,525,626 francs. Forty 
percent of this was returned for 
their living expenses; the balance of 
132,669,176 francs went to the Party. 

Then he read the August and Sep- 
tember bank ‘balances and showed 
that Moch had given a figure in the 
debit column, but had not shown the 
credit columns. eee 

Then Duclos went over to the 
attack. “I propose,” he said, "a 
commission of inquiry inte the fi- 
nances of my party—and its press— 
and also into the finances of the 
Socialist ‘paper, Le Populaire.” 

“I accuse you of having received 
foreign mind or more exactly, 


) 


‘Foreign Agent’ Smear Backfires 


the French Socialist Party has re- 
ceived money from abroad,” shouted 
Duclos. 

He then quoted from the Social- 
ist paper, Le Populaire, during its 
recent financial drive. On June 20, 
1948, it boasted of 200,000 francs 
from Belgian Socialist deputies. of 
similar sums from Swiss and Italian 
Socialists. He quoted the acknowl- 
edgment of receipts from the British 
Socialists, and cited a law of April, 
1939, which makes such receipts of 
funds punishable by six months to 
five years in jail! . 

TO TOP IT OFF, he quoted the 
American Embassy Press Bulletin, 
No. 708 of Nov. 17, in which William 
Green of the APL is cited as admit- 
ting that $160,000,000, or more than 
40 billion frances had been sent: to 
the “Socialist” labor leaders in Eu- 
rope, especially Leon Jouhaux, te 
split the CGT. 8 
In his rebuttal, Moch spluttered 
and fumed, but said not a single 
word on Duclos’ charges against the 
Socialist Party. He evaded the chal- 
lenge of a commission of inquiry. 
And when the premier, Henri Queu- 
ie, summed up the debate, he was 
complled to refr to Moch’s charges 
in conditional terms: “if ever all 
these facts are proved and estab- 
lished...” etcetera. 

The government ordered a vote. of 
confidence Nov. 23 on Duclos’ pro- 
posal for a commission of inquiry, 
and thus proved very embarrassing 
to its own supporters. For if they 
voted against the commission of 
inquiry, that would show they feared 
its consequences; if they voted for 
the commission of inquiry, that 
would show they did not believe the 
fairy-tales of the minister of in- 
terior. | 

All this, as a prelude to the debate 
on the Ruhr, and the anti-sabotage 
bills, has made an unhappy begin- 


ning for the “Third Force” in Us 
: Rosier = 
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Story in The Worker 
Wins Job Back 
For Man at Ford 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Philip Caruso who worked for Ford for 30 years and was fired some 
weeks ago for not being able to make production and whose exclusive 
story was told in last week’s Worker, was called back to work by the 


company when The Worker story was hung up in washrooms and bulletin 
boards in the plant. 


The Worker interviewed the 65-year-old Caruso who told how the 
company had marked him a “voluntary quit,” thus gypping him out of 
his unemployment compensation. The week before the company had 
announced that it was worth a billion dollars in assets when it filed its 
report with the State of Massachusetts. 


The story in The Worker described how the big boss in the Motor 
Building had come down to the line and pinned a gold button on 
Caruso’s shirt saying, “We are awarding you this button for your 30 
years of service and loyalty to the Ford Motor Company.” Two weeks 


later he was fired. : 


The tragic plight of Caruso, revealed in The Worker story, aroused 
workers everywhere in the plant. The story disclosed that he faced evic- 
tion because he could not make payments on a $3,000 mortgage on his 
home. 


The workers learned about the Caruso case through 1,500 copies of 
The Worker going into the plant through subscriptions and sales. Also 
the Progressive Committeemen group in the Motor Building issued a 
leaflet on the Caruso case that alerted everyone. 


With such a ferment cooking on all the lines, the company beat a 
hasty retreat and called Caruso back to work. The Worker story related 
how the foreman had offered“ Caruso another job before he was sent 
home, that of lifting heavy stock, which Caruso was unable to do. Thirty 
years of working in Ford’s speedup factory had left him a physically 
broken worker, 


The Worker related how the company since 1943 had sought to get 
Caruso out of the plant on six different occasions, following an injury 
in 1943, when he slipped on a slick floor. Six times the State Department 
of Labor Commissioners ordered the company to return Caruso to work 
or pay him compensation. 


Because of this injury to his spine, Caruso was not able to do a job 
unless it was sitting down. He now has a sitting down job. 


The Worker chalked up another victory at Ford’s this last week. 
This issue containing the Caruso story also ran a story of speedup in 
Department 194, Press Steel Building. 


Production there was supposed to be 2,200 pieces. The workers 
were being forced to produce 3,750 pieces. The Worker mentioned that 
the committeeman was reluctant to bring the beef to the foreman be- 
cause “he might get a layoff.” 


Well, last week a time study was taken of the job while the union 
building chairman, the union committeeman, the foreman, the general 
foreman stood by and watched. Production on the job was cut back. 
One comment from a worker was, “Well, while a lot of committeemen 
stood around and nothing happened about cutting down the speedup, the 
article appeared in The Worker and we sure got action.” 


(Reprinted from Nov. 18, 1948. issue of the Daily Worker.) <a 1 PHILIP CARUSO 


GET 40,000 WORKER SUBSCRIPTIONS BY JAN. 1o™ 


Buy a Sub 
LATEST FIGURES ON WORKER SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE 
(November 15-21, 1948) f Sell a Sub 


Subs Subs ü Subs Subs 
Quota This Wk. Total % Quota This Wk. Total 
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Shall Labor ‘Sacrifice’ % > AN 
For the Marshall Plan? / ‘ 


ALTER REUTHER turned to the left-wing delegates 
at the CIO convention in Portland and sneered: 


eae “Get clear with the CIO or clear out of the CIO.“ 
7 


He was developing to its logical conclusion the previ- 
ous speech of CIO President Philip Murray. Murray had 


that no minority will be per- 
mitted when it comes to the 
Marshall Plan. 

Murray made loyalty to 
the Marshall Plan a test of 
loyalty to the CIO. He 
turned the full fury of his 
attack against CIO dele- 


a warned the CIO minority 


gates who presented a mi- 


| DULLES nority report saying that. 
they didn’t agree with Murray on the Marshal] Plan. Mur- 
ray demanded that this minority answer his question, 
“Will you do here in the USA what your comrades are 
doing in Europe?” He was referring to the strike of the 
French miners, no doubt. Or to the mass resistance to the 
Marshall Plan in Italy, Greece, and other lands. 


In short, what Murray was doing, in effect, was to 
challenge the CIO left-wing unions to accept a non- 
resistance pledge with regard to the Marshall Plan if the 
Marshall Plan demanded economic “sacrifices” of Amer- 
' jean labor. Murray’s lieutenants, Reuther and James 
Carey, demanded expulsions and resignations from the 
CIO if the left-wing minority would not make such a 
pledge with regard to the Marshall Plan. 

What you have, in reality, is a choice of two paths— 
one that unites the working people to resist Big Business, 
and the other which says 
that Labor must collaborate 
with and adapt itself to Big 
Business. 

— 7 . 


R what is this Marshall 
Plan which the CIO lead- 
ers are so desperately try- 
ing to impose upon the 
membership as a test of 
loyalty? Is it a plan to raise 
wages? Or to build homes 
for labor? Or to halt speed-up? Or to crack down on the 
profiteers in food? 
| Nothing of the kind! The Marshall Plan, sponsored 

by a general and run by bankers, has raised the cost of 
living in the USA. 

It has spread inflation, hunger and unemployment 
in Europe. | : 
It is not a plan to bring “recovery” or to “aid the 
hungry.” 
It is a plan to revive Nazi Germany’s war power in 
the Ruhr. 
| It is a plan to curb the industrial] reconstruction of 


GREEN MURREAY 


Europe by forcing all Marshall Plan nations to buy our. 


“surpluses” at our prices. 

It is a political plan to revive fascism by demanding 
that every nation “curb” Labor and the Communists. 
Look at Greece, or China, or Italy. 


* * . 


R us here in the USA, the heart and soul of the Mar- 


shall Plan is the “cold war” and the rushing of the 
country into a WAR ECONOMY. The Marshall Plan is 
fast switching the USA into the production of tanks, guns, 
and atombombs instead of autos, homes, schools, and con- 
sumer goods. 5 } 
This war economy is going to send the cost of living 

still higher. It is going to bring speed-up in the factories. 
Will the CIO leaders fight these “sacrifices” which 
the Marshall Plan is going to demand of American labor? 


From Murray’s speech, it would seem not. Hence, 
his violent tirades against anyone disagreeing with him. 


Will the CIO unite against Dulles-Forrestal-Harriman 
and the other Wall Street bankers who run the Marshall 
Plan? Or will it join with them in their unholy “cold 
war“ crusade? : 

There is no doubt where the interests the working 
men and women of the CIO lie. It is in struggle against 
the trusts, not in becoming their meek and plundered 
stooges for war, as the leadership demand. 


‘5 8 
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By Benjamin J. Davis 


Member, New York City Council 
S UN mediator in the 
Palestine controversy, 
replacing the late Count 
Bernadotte, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche is representing the 


imperialist foreign policy of the 
US. State Department. 

That Dr. Bunche is a Negro, 
a former Professor of political 
science at Howard University, does 
not alter that 
fact; nor does 
% excuse it. It 
would be abso- 
lutely wrong 
and vicious for 
the reactionary 
role now being 
played by 
Bunche to be ra 
attributed to the Negro people in 
America or in Africa. 
same time, it is incumbent upon 
the anti-imperialist forces among 
the Negro people, in particular, 
to dissociate themselves from 
the Machiavellian role of Bunche 
and to fight against it. 


Bunche is the instrument of 
the policies being pursued by the 
bi-partisan Truman Administra- 
tion, which are to undermine, be- 
tray and pervert the new Jewish 
state into an imperialist war base, 
in the name of serving as ita big 
brother and benefactor. This ac- 
counts for the hostile and callous 
attitude which Bunche has dis- 
played toward the aspirations of 
the Jewish people to establish a 
secure and sovereign Israel, in- 
dependent of imperialist domina- 
tion. Bunche placed upon the 
whole people of Israel and their 


government the responsibility for 


the cowardly assassination of 
Bernadotte, in much the same 
way that every crime charged 
against an individual Negro is 
attributed to the whole of 
Bunche’s people here in America. 


Bunche has been pushing the 
notorious Bernadotte plan, al- 
though this plan is an outright 


At the. 


of the bloody imperialist hands 
of American and British imperi- 
alism, the main culprite in this 


situation., That is true despite 


the fact that all the policies pur- 
sued by certain forces within the 
Israel government cannot be un- 
derwritten or supported by ad- 
vanced anti-imperialists. 

As might be anticipated, a cer- 
tain national pride has developed 
among sections of the Negro peo- 
ple over the promotion of Bunche 
to such a position. For this is 
the highest post ever held by a 
Negro in the American govern- 
ment, to say nothing of the dip- 
lomatic service. Such feeling 
among Negroes, is understandable. 
The fight for the full and un- 
conditional equality of Negro 
citizens means breaking down bar- 
riers to any and all opportuni- 
ties and positions for Negroes. 
Everyone knows that the basic 
evil in this regard is that Ne- 
groes have too few such positions, 
not that they have too many. 

At the same time, the fact that 
a Negro holds such a position 
does not mean that he’s follow- 
ing policies beneficial to the Ne- 
gro people, as history shows. 
Bunche must take responsibility 
for whatever policies he, in his 
Official capacity, follows irrespec- 
tive of how high his position. The 
higher the position, the heavier 


the responsibility. For Punch 
is a career diplomat, and with 
Gov. William Hastie of the Vir- 
gin Isles, is one of several im- 
perialist-minded Negroes in such 
a capacity and whose duty it is 


to further the interests of Wall 
Street and the trusts, according 


to the lines established by war- 

mongers Truman, Marshall and 

John Foster Dulles. 

Tt so happens that these m- 
are those of big business. 
are imperialist and pro-fas- 


Dr. Ralph Bunche and 
israel’s Struggle for Survival 


cist, are detrimental to the in- 
terests of the Jewish and Arab 
peoples, and are calculated to 
smash the colonial liberation 
movements of Asia, Africa and 
elsewhere—not to mention that 
they subvert the peace and se- 
curity of the American people, 
Negro and white. Therefore the 
ignominious role now being play- 


ed by Bunche has nothing in 
common whatsoever with the best 
interests of Bunche’s own op- 
pressed people. 

Not only should there not be 
any hesitation in Negro circles 
in saying so, but the Negro peo- 
ple should join, as is their cus- 
tom, with every other anti-im- 
perialist force in opposing the oil- 
trust policies which the State De- 
partment is trying to force on 
Israel through Bunche. It is 
clear that the Truman Adminis- 
tration elevated Bunche to this 
position because being a member 
of an oppressed minority him- 
self, the Administration could 
more easily hide the dagger it’s 
sticking into the Jewish state’s 
back. 

The Truman Administration 
hopes, too, that it can, while stab- 
bing both the Negroes and Jews, 


use Bunche to strain and divide 


Negro-Jewish unity, here and 
abroad. In this it is pursuing @ 
traditional divide-and-rule tacti¢ 
long used by British imperialism, 
especially in Palestine, where 
British colonialists from the very 
beginning fanned Arab against 
Jew, and vice versa, until the 
present situation resulted. 

On the contrary the unity of 
the Negro and Jewish peoples wag 


common imperialist Oppresso#, 
The Negro people who are entitled 
to the right of self-determinatiog 
here, in Africa and the West 
— will be inspired by We 
omitable struggles of long-persé+ 
cuted Jewry. 


COMING NEXT SUNDAY 
Inside Spain Teday. 
* Milton Wolff 
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As We See It 


World of Labor 


| 


Here’s Constitution of 


Chinese Trade Unions 


PARIS, (ALN).—The first text of the constitu- 
tion of the All-China Federation of Labor to reach 
the west has been printed in the current t information 
bulletin of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The ACFL, which comprises unions in both the 
Chiang Kai-shek dominated and ‘Communist-led 
areas of China, reorganized last August after 20 
years of suppression. J 

The aims of the ACFL, defined in the preamble, 
are “to unite the workers of the whole country; to 
protect their interests; to fight for the liberation of 
the Chinese working class and for the liberation of 
the Chinese people in alliance with all the oppressed 
people of the whole country; to safeguard world 
peace ard democracy in alliance with the workers of 
the whole world.” | 

Membership in the ACFL is open to all unions 
in China, craft or industrial, which subscribe to the 
eonstitution and wish to affiliate. Affiliation may be 
through regional councils, through nationwide in- 
dustrial unions or by local unions directly. Affiliated 
unions are required to accept all manual and white 
collar workers within their jurisdiction who apply 
for membership. Union membership is voluntary. 
Affiliated unions may resign from the ACFL. 

* 

ALL MEMBERS have the right to “discuss, sug- 
gest and criticize” all policies of the ACFL; to elect 
Officers and hold office and to share ACFL-estab- 
lished welfare and educational facilities. 

Affiliates have the duties of supporting the ACFL 
constitution, carrying out its decisions, reporting to 
the ACFL on the work of their organizations and 
paying affiliation fees, Majority decisions are bind- 
ing on all. In carrying them out, lower-level bodies 
are directed by the superior bodies they elect. 

The All-China Labor Congress, convened every 
two years, is the supreme authority with power to 
amend the constitution. No Congress is legal with- 
out the participation of delegates representing half 
the total affiliated membership. Special sessions of 
the congress must be called if delegates representing 
one-third of the affiliated membership so request. 
Between congresses, the executive committee is the 
supreme body and may interpret, but not change, 
the constitution. It meets every six months or at the 
request of one-third of its members. Between execu- 
tive committee meetings, a standing committee 
which it elects directs the affairs of the organiza- 
tion, reporting on its work to the executive com- 
mittee. 

* 

OFFICERS of the organization are the chairman, 
vice-chairman and general secretary. The organiza- 
tion has the following permanent departments: 

Organization Dept., to assist affiliates in organiza- 
tion matters and assist in organizing the unor- 
ganized. 


Education and Culture Dept., taking charge of 


propaganda, education and cultural work for the 
ACFL ard directing similar work by affiliated unions. 

Production Dept., to direct union participation in 
factory administration, conduct labor contests and 
study wage problems, technical improvements and 
production plans. 

Welfare Dept., to undertake labor izseurance, ex- 
amine labor contracts and welfare work in affiliated 
unions, and assist government industrial health and 
safety services. 

Youth and Women’s Dept., to deal with the spe- 
cial problems of these categories of workers. 

Intl. Relations Dept., to carry on ACFL foreign 
publicity and maintain liaison with international 
and foreign national labor bodies. 

A Private Enterprise Committee, specially charged 
with carrying on union work in privately owned m- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises (many basic 
industries in China are government-owned). 

A Committee for Work in the Kuomintang Areas, 
to study and direct the union movement im areas 
still occupied by Chiang Kai-shek’s forces. 
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| A. Not only would Sunday School 3% Baptist churches and 1,300 


By Max Gordon 
The House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee has once again 


proved its members should be im- 


peached for malfeasance in office 
and for using public funds for ille- 
gitimate purposes. 

The committee is supposed to in- 
vestigate in order to obtain facts. 
In its pamphlet on Communism and 
Religion, just issued, it deliberately 


and wilfully uses public funds to 


falsify and to mislead. 

I am not paid by Congress to in- 
vestigate. But in one hour, I was 
able te gather facts from unim- 
peachable sources—even by the 
committee’s distorted standards— 
which merit impeachment of every 
signer of the “report” for sanction- 
ing this crude piece of fraud. 
SOME QUESTIONS 


Here are some of the questions 
and answers presented in the pam- 
phiet on religion under “Commu- 
nism” where elementary fact ils 
readily available. Plainly, the “an- 
swers” are supposed to be based 
on the experience of the Soviet 
Union. 

Q. Would the 
stroy the Bible? 


Communists de- 


they would jail anybody trying to 
print new ones. 

Q. If Communism should come to 
the United States, cotild I belong to 
a church? 

A. You would have to choose be- 


tween church and Communism. If 
vou should choose the Church, then 


prepare for persecution. 
Q. Would any child go to Sunday 
School? 


be illegal, but also your child would 
be taught to report you to the police 
tor trying to send them. 

| @ Was Russia a very religious 
country before the Communists took 
over? 


— Russian Empire belonged to the 


recognized as an arm of the govern- 
ment. Beyond the established 
church, there were congregations of 
Roman Oatholics, Protestants, Jews, 
Mohammedans and other faiths. 
They are not even tolerated now. 


‘Only the Orthodox sect ts allowed 


A. About half the people of the 


2 20) 72 (an 2 keep hin /rom making 
dH himself” 


Communists and Religion 


Facts. Again. 
Lies of Un-Americans 


Disprove 


Orthodox New Testaments were do- 
nated through Archbishop Alexei 
Sergeyev of Byolostock and Rostov 
to Patriarch Alexei in Moscow, and 
thence distributed throughout the 
USSR. 

In October, 1947, a similar. ship- 
ment, containing 5,000 Russian tes- 
taments, 100,000 Russian bibles and 
1000 Greek Orthodox new testa- 
ments were presented officially to 
Metropolitan Gregorian. 

“We understand they are in the 
process of printing a stock of bibles 
there, but we have no detailed in- 
formation,” a spokesman of the So- 
clety said in reply to a question 
about Soviet bible publication. 

The facts are that as early as 1926, 
an edition of the Bible was run off 
on government presses. In 1943, pub- 
lication of the Bible, the Koran and 
other religious texte were resumed, 
and all religious secieties are free 
te publish and distribute. 

10 RELIGIOUS FAITHS 


2. According to a Herald Tribune | 


report of July 4, 1948, there are 10 
major religious faiths in the USSR— 
seven Christian, Mohammedan, Bud- 
dhist and Jewish. In addition, there 
are several minor groups, such as 
Seventh Day Adventists, Methodists, 
Molohans and Karains. 


A. Every copy they could find. And vynile figures for all sects are not | 
readily available, Rev. Louis D. 


Newton, then president of the highly 
conservative Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. reported after a trip o the 
USSR in July of 1946, that there 
are 2,000,000 Baptists alone. Bap- 
tists are fourth in numbers. Most 
numerous by far are the Greek Or- 
thodox, tien the Mohamme dans, 
then the Roman Ca‘holics. 

Rev. Newtem reported there were 


Baptist ministers. The Handbook 
of the USSR gives these figures for 
priests and ministers: 

15,000 to 20,00@ Orthodox priests. 
far more than were permitied to 
function under the czar. According 
to a New York Times report, there 


Orthodox branch of Christianity, „ere 16,000 Orthodox churches func- | 


tioning in the 
REPORTS ON 8 

3. Dr. Newton gave the following 
report on his meeting with the top 
Beptist Church ieaders in the USSR: 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Wasn’t Thinking 

Of the Daily Worker 

By Milton Howard 

| a debate on the free press in the UN, 
Mrs. Roosevelt heard a Soviet delegate 

say that the newspapers in the USA don’t 

speak for the people. Look at the elec- 


tions, he said. The papers went one way, 
and the people went another. In her reply, Mra 
Roosevelt thought that it was just such a fact as 
this which proved that we have a free press. If 95 
percent of the press is for Dewey and Dewey is 
defeated that means that we have a free press, 
she argued. Strange argument, 
indeed. The refusal of the people 
to follow the press really proved 
that the people are trying to 
fight their way free of the propa- 
ganda in the press, not that the 
press is free. 

Our newspapers are Big Busi- 
ness organs. If they are “free,” 
they are free only to defend Big 
Business and capitalism. That is 
the only freedom there is for the 
press in our country. Theoretically, anyone can start 
a newspaper. But you need at least $10,000,000. The 
“right” to start a paper is like the “right” to start a 
railroad or a bank. 


Theoretically, the press presents “the facts.” Ac- 
tually, it does nothing of the kind. The biggest fact 
that faces the American people today is that they do 
not own their own country. A recent issue of the 
CiO News shows that 10 percent of the people own 
60 percent of the national wealth. Even this doesn’t 
show the full concentration and centralization of 
monopoly. Actually, about one percent of the popu- 
lation owns and controls more than 75 percent of 
the corporate wealth of the country. 


This is a financial oligarchy such as the world 
has never seen. No real democracy is possible while 
the vast majority of the population is economically 
dependent upon a smal] class of banker-industrialist 
owners. 


Will you ever find these facts in your daily news- 
paper? Perhaps, one day in the year. But not again. 
Ie there a single newspaper in the country which 
bases itself on a struggle against this anti-demo- 
eratic concentration of wealth, against a social sys- 
tem which permite the few owners to make profit 
out of the labor of the many? 


Yes, there is such a paper. It is the Daily and 
Sunday Worker. It is this paper. As such it is 


unigue in the country. 
— f 


the 1,750 daily papers, this is the only anti- 
capitalist, anti-Wall Street paper. This is the 
only paper that says straight out that America 
should be owned by the American people, that the 
industries and banks should belong to the nation 
led by the working class under socialism. 


No other paper is free“ to say that. No writer 
on any of the free“ press can write that and stay 
on his job. The daily papers are rigged to give 
certain facts. They will tell you where a fire took 
place—but they will not tell you of the landlord 
who owns the slum. They will report many isolated 
facts. 


If you read between the lines and scan small 
items, you may be able to add up the general picture. 
But the entire newspaper industry in the USA 
with but a single e‘xception — the Daily and 
Sunday Worker—is dedicated to spreading the Big 


Lie that the present social system of private profit. 


and monopoly is good for the American people and 
the nation. There is not a single newspaper, whether 
it is GOP, Democrat, Dixiecrat, or what-have-you, 
that dares to challenge this Big Lie except this 
paper. (We have colleagues in this fight in the 
vigorous People’s World and Daily Freiheit.) 


* 


nr side 

of those with the most money. We have no 
millionaires to pay for us, Our readers are our 
bankers. 

We are out to get 40,000 new. subscribers. We 
want to establish a steady readership of 100,000 every 
week. ) 
There can be no more patriotic and truly Amer- 
ican job than to get new readers for this paper which 
speaks for the millions of Americans, not for the 
banker-industrialist minority which picks America’s 
pocket. 

Every new reader becomes a thinking, acting 
citizen who knows the score. He becomes a maker 
of history, an important man in whose hands rests 
the defense of our nation’s peace and democracy. 
I urge you to do your share in getting new readers 
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Private Detective Robert J. Burke lived in the house at extreme left of picture with two other private 
sleuths. Dotted line shows course followed by Burke as he moved through the darkness to the Thompson 
home (right). Burke, stating he had a pistol, smashed into Thompson's house to “fight Communism.” He 
attempted to attack Thompson’s 7-year-old daughter, Ellen. 


Anti-Communism Inspired 
Attack on Thompson Child 


By Harry Raymond 


A pattern of officially inspired violence against Communists and other progressives 
in the land began to unfold last week. Private detective Robert J. Burke was arrested on 
charges of illegally smashing into the Sunnyside, Queens, home of Communist State Chair- 


man Robert Thompson on Nov. 20 
and attempting a depraved attack 
on Thompson’s 7-year-old daughter. 

While Queens County Assistant 
District Attorney Robert E. Short 
and police of the 108th Precinct 


station viewed the matter as just 


Rightwingers Hitch CIO to 
Big Business’ War Drive 


(Continued from Page 3) to achieve the liberal program of 


pressed documents are bound to. 
Here is a summary of them: 
* 
ON FOREIGN POLICY the em- 
phasis is not on a challenge to the 


peace, prosperity and freedom and 
for future electrical victories, 
“The political activity of the CIO 
must and will be continued on an 
independent and non-partisan basis, 


giving support to progressive forces 
regardless of party label and basing 
its judgment of candidates solely 
on their records. 

“In conformance with the demo- 
cratic traditions of our nation, upon 
of peace. Since the right wing pro- which the CIO was founded, full 

freedom of political expression and 

claimed so loudly that the Marshall | 
differences must be preserved. Such 
Plan is purely a relief venture and 


differences as may exist must not 
has no effect on the sovereignty and be permitted to hinder unity of ac- 


' m) 
economic status of nations, the pro- on on basic economic and legis- 


= ete re fu non of — lative struggles now facing labor. 

* d 1 reer wi sib elt policy, The CIO opposes any regimenta- 

— = tion of political opinion. Where 
“That this convention condemn 

4 ¢ nne Koch. th ‘unanimity is not achieved on po- 

the recent pardon of Ilse Koch, © | litical issues, each autonomous af- 


‘Beast of a stg and tent | filiate reserves the right to adopt 
major war criminals, and we protest % un Zeacistens * 


the action of our representatives in he latter point was in reference 


Germany in returning German in- to the ultimatum delivered by Mur- 
dustry to nazi industrialists and ray that CIO affiliates must “con- 
cartelists, and the use of ERP for form“ to the political decisions of 
rebuilding of German war industries the CIO’s top body. 

and cartels. * 


“That we oppose the sending of on WAGES, the majority’s reso- 
American troops, funds or muni- ution only expresses a pious wish 


—— ee peor cic: stad ae for a “high consumption level econ- 
up * 8 omy” and a greater share to labor 


China, which is clearly opposed BY | of the national income. And it 
the Chinese people. 


Marshall Plan as such, although it 
is opposed and was condemned by 
speakers. The eight points in the 
resolution were rather a challenge 
to the right wing on specific prob- 
lems of foreign policy and the issue 


me states that it is possible to achieve 
That we demand release of all this “within the framework of a 


reasonable profit structure,” what- 
ever that may mean. The resolu- 
tion might have been adopted 50 


labor prisoners in Greece ande the 
ending of executions of labor lead- 
ers, and call on our Government 


another ordinary case, a matter for to cease all support for the Yoyalist 


routine treatment as a misdemea- | 
or a 


nor in Magistrates’ Court, 
study in psycho-pathology, cold 
harsh facts presented another story. 


Burke, who crashed into the 
Thompson home at five minutes 
after midnight, announcing he was 
carrying a .45 caliber pistol and 
flashing the badge of a private 
sleuth, told police after his arrest 
he was acting to “fight Commu- 
nism.” 

And wasn’t he, indeed, a valiant 
warrior against Communism? Police 
paid he was merely an “unemployed 
private investigator,” a former 
operative of the Supreme Detective 
Agency, whose badge he wore to 
gain entry into the Thompson 
household. 

* 


THE FACT, however, 1s that 
Burke was not just a jobless former 
gum-shoe artist, the usual divorce 
case shadower or missing persons 
Snooper. He was revealed three days 
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after his arrest, through an ex- 
clusive investigation conducted by 
this paper, as a waterfront, labor 
spy “working” for the John Shields 


Detective Agency, 10 E, 43rd St., 


aboard oil tankers on lease to the 
U. S. Navy. 

Burke, according to William R. 
Golden, manager. of the Shields 
Agency, drew his last stoolpigeon’s 
pay check from the agency less 
than 24 hours before he broke into 
the Thompson home to “fight Com- 
munism” and commit the degen- 
erate acts, which he later con- 
fessed fully to police. 

Burke was well-known in the 
sordid underworld of anti-labor 
spies, thugs .and strikebreakers as 
on “operator” against laboor unions. 
He “worked” as a factory operative 
for the Burns Detective Agency be- 
fore joining the Supreme and 
Shields slieuths, 

A degenerate criminal, Burke's 
rating was nevertheless high in the 
Shady circles of plug-uglies, rufflans 
and bandits who serve, under the 
guise of “detectives,” as provoca- 
turs, union busters and sluggers in 
factories throughout the land. 


* 


BURKE ls merely one of a giant 
personnel, part of a storm-troop 
gang operating in a conspiracy of 
violence against Communists, 
honést and agressive trade union- 
ists and other progressives. Inspir- 
ation for this gang’s thuggery comes 
in wholesale lots from such high 
places as the White House. where 
the President is fighting Commu- 
nism “all over the world,” the 
plutocrata newspapers and radio 
pleaders for violence and war 


against, ‘those ted“ 
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ROBERT THOMPSON 


doors from the Thompson Home 
Shortly before Thompson was way- 
laid in a murder attempt and 
stabbed Sept. 22 in the dark behind 
the Thompson house. Living with 
Burke, at the time of the murder 
attempt and when the Thompson 
house was invaded Nov. 20, were 
two other “private eyes.” 


Police have been asked if there is 
à connection between these an 
other private detectives and Burke’s 
criminal activities. Both the police 
and the Queens District Attorney, 
however, have stubbornly refused to 
seek motives of Burke’s crimes in 
the anti-Communist conspiracy. 


Queens County officialdom in- 
dicated from the. start that the 
Burke case would be prosecuted as 
a psychopathic phenomenon. The 
Quenns officials, however, are mis- 
taken if they think they can settle 
the case and forget about it in this 
manner. 


Mothers and fathers in all of the 


city’s five boroughs are still to be 
heard from. 


Liberated Peasants 
NORTH SHENSI (Telepress).— 
Large tracts of land that went out 


of cultivation as a result of the mal- 


administration of the Kuomintang 
War Lord Yen Hsi-shan are now 
being reclaimed and sown for winter 
wheat in the newly liberated dis- 
tricts of central Shensi. With the 
active assistance of the democratic 
government, over 70 percent of 
33,000 acres of waste lands have been 
recultivated. In Fenyang County 
peasants of 31 villages reclaimed 


more than 1.900 acres—over 25 per} The 


cent of thei county’s waste land—in 


ane + 


Greek government. The United ears à80. It commits the CIO to 


Nations should act to foster a nothing now. 


The minority resolution chal- 
1 the civil war 
1 n of She n er es the Manke and incidentally 


Since a year’s experience has the right wing's position, that price 
demonstrated that the ERP, con- mereases are due to wage increases 
trary to expressed objectives nn) ert 

forth by CIO and sought by the *. reaffirm the necessity 
American people. Has obstructed ‘°F substantial wage increases for 


European reconstruction, impaired | All workers and pledge all efforts 
the condition of European workers, to prompt winning of such increases. 


and carried with it interference in In this connection, we hope CIO 
the affairs of other nations, we vaions will work out a united wage 
propose that the question of eco- | Strategy by common agreement. 
nomic aid should be submitted now, That we demand that wage in- 
to the United Nations for a plan | °T®4S¢s be granted by industry with- 
to be worked out and carried out ut Price increases. 

that organization. | “That we denounce employer 

“In accordance with the tradi- chemes for increased production 
tional policy of American labor, we based on speed-up and intensified 
reaffirm our opposition to the peace - exploitation of the workers and ex- 
time draft and military training. ert all efforts to protect workers 

“That we call on all nations to Falnst such attempts. 
adopt a plan for complete disar- That bs emphatically reiterate 
mament, under United Nations in- Hur opposition to any government 
spection. plan of wage freezing.“ 

“That we support all efforts to The right wing differs with every- 
achieve peaceful compromise be- one of these points in practice, if 
tween the United States and the not in actual theory, and for that 
Soviet Union as the main key to reason especially opposes a united 
peace, and favor speedy, direct ne- Vage policy and refuses even to 


| brass hats and State Department 


gotiations between the countries as 


attempted by President Truman in 
the Vinson mission which was 
stopped by the intervention of the | 


bankers.” 
Only one additional point, op- 


posing aid or recognition to Franco 
Spain, was incorporated in the ma- 
jority resolution, Otherwise that 
resolution only bristled with anti- 
Soviet denunciations and had only 
vague generalities and weasel words 
on such of the above points that 
might have been touched upon. 
The CIO’s top burocracy is now 
so integrated with the Truman Ad- 
ministration and its Marshall Plan 
that anything specific in line with 
labor’s aspirations that might em- 
barrass the State Department is 
carefully avoided or opposed. It 


wasn’t very long ago that Murray 
did protest Greek executions and 
opposed military conscription. 

ON POLITICAL ACTION the 
majority, gloating over election of 
Truman, gives the President vir- 
tually a blank check and rejects 
“any and all proposals” for a Third 
Party. The minority stresses the 
need of a united front of all labor 
organizations to bring popular 
pressure for enactment of a labor 
legislative program and that with- 
out “any reHance on the employers 
or the promises of the Administra 
tion.” * 

resolution resolvod 


that: CIO-AO should mobilize the 


010 pnd all Meral forces for action 


> 
. 
* 


commit itself definitely for a fourth 
round raise. ä 
* 


ON INTERNATIONALISM, the 


‘majority has perverted the CIO’s 


step forward by its role in founding 
the World Federation of Trade 


‘Unions to a policy ot attaching 


unions to the State Department’s 
diplomatic and Marshall Plan ma- 
chinery. Its resolution opens the 
door to withdrawal from the WFTU 
by authorizing the officers to con- 
sult with the British labor leaders 
on such steps. 

The minority resolution reaffirms 
“support and participation in the 
WFTU,” calls for further strength- 
ening of the organization, 

, w * 

ON ORGANIZING the unorgan- 
ized, upon which there was a spirit- 
ed discussion, the minority wanted 
a guarantee of conditions that would 
really make possible a new drive, 
and proposed: 

“We condemn raiding activities 
by certain CIO unions as impair- 
ing the strength of all CIO, and 
particularly denounce the use of the 
anti-labor Taft-Hartley law by 
some unions in their attempted 
raids. All moral and financial sup- 
port should be given by the CIO 
te any union that is raided. We 
call on all CIO unions te devate 
themselves to organizing the unor- 
ganized, and not te disorganize the 
organized.” 

The convention wouldn't go for 
the above amendment, 


Harlem Destitute 
Get Run-around 


At Welta 


By Abner W. 2 90 


re Dept 


The waiting room of Welfare Center Number 26, 149 W. 
124 St., could well be called the “Home of Heartache.” It 
is that—and more—for the hundreds who gather there daily. 


To this room, located above a 
sprawling department store facing 
125th Street, come the destitute of 
Harlem seeking public aid. 

At 8:30 a. m., a half hour before 
the welfare center opens, applicants 
form a line before the door. One of 
these is a slight, neatly dressed Ne- 
gro. We will call him Jack Melton: 

Melton approaches the reception- 
ist's desk and receives a ticket with 
a number on it after which he finds 
a seat, if one is available among the 
200 in the room. (Usually by 9:30 
a.m, there are no more seats left in 
the waiting room) At about 1 p.m. 
Melton’s number is called and he is 
directed to an interviewer’s room. | 

There he is pumped as to why he 
needs relief, how he has been get- 
ting along until now, where he has 
worked and so on and so forth. At 
the end of the interview he is told 
to register for a job at the State 
Employment Service and obtain a 
hospital statement as to his fitness 
for work from a city hospital. . 


* 

MELTON had not gone to the 
welfare center until all his resources 
were exhausted. Therefore he doesn't 
have carfare to and from either 
place, But go he must if he wants 
to have the right to apply for aid. 
So he begs his friends for the small 
change necessary. 

At the hospital he has to sweat 
out another line, and is treated 
discourteously as a “reliefer” by the 
hospital personnel. His hospital 
statement reveals that he is an 
inactive tubercular who can accept 
“light” work. 

It took him two days to borrow 
the money needed for the trips +o 
provide himself with eligibility for 
welfare aid. So he goes back to 
the welfare center where again he 
repeats the ticket-waitingroom-in- 
terview routine, a procedure which 
takes approximately a full day. 

A few more questions are asked 
by the interviewer this time and 

Melton is given an application for 

welfare aid. This after three days! 
But wait! Melton is then in- 
‘formed that he is to return within 
three or four days at a specified 
hour with the filled-out form. 

* 

BY THE TIME his application is 
filled out, Melton, together with the 
200-odd other daily visitors, awaits 
his appointment in the welfare cen- 
ter. By this time his wife has had 

up every available re- 
source—by selling or pawning be- 
longings—to provide a meagre sub- 
sistence diet. 

Melton is at the end of his rope. 


investigator visits Melton in 
room “kitchenette,” 


— 


{either one of these two things will 
result in his being taken off the 
welfare rolls. 

Melton has worked two weeks for 
a chance to seek assistance from a 
city department. He/is now en- 
titled to $102 a month for his wife 
and family. 

This is the routine which at least 
200 persons must go through daily 
who visit W.C. 26 in Harlem. 

This is the tailsnap of the policy 
whip wielded by Commissioner Ray- 
mond M. Hilliard from 902 Broad- 
way: Weeks of i heartbreaking 
humiliation, cat-and-mouse  sus- 
pense, and continuous pressure to 
become wage-cutting work slaves. 

* 
A YOUNG WOMAN, 22, just out 
of the hospital where her appendix 
was removed, whom we shall call 
Ellen Sand here, went through the 
welfare routine two weeks ago. At 
the end she was told, “Go ahead 
and try to find a job; we'll send 
someone to see you in a few days.” 
No one came and now her friends 
say she has “disappeared.” 
A one-armed elderly man was re- 
fused welfare assistance because the 
hospital doctors said he was able 
to take a job. This is a part of 
Hilliard’s announced policy of forc- 
ing the welfare applicants to “co- 
operate in seeking employment.” 
When Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
and the State Department of Wel- 
fare began their drive against New 
York welfare clients last fall Miss 
Sands and Jack Melton were em- 
ployed. The pressworn story of the in 
“Mink Coat Lady” and the so-called 
luxury clients was a long way from 
Harlem then. But the Governor’s 
policies, and growing unemploy- 
ment among Negroes, are now im- 
portant factors in creating depres- 
sion conditions uptown in the boom 
period. 

With the aid of Dewey, Hilliard 
and job discrimination, Harlem is 
becoming a kunting preserve for 
the low-wage employer. 

. 

WITHHOLDING welfare benefits 
to citizens of Harlem who have 
numerous obstacles to hurdle in the 
search for jobs is a new device for 
herding slave-labor in the ghetto. 

Welfare Center Number 26 has a 
caseload of about 14,000, represent- 
ing more than one-tenth of all re- 
lief clients in New York City. Hil- 
liard hag announced that these 
thousands will be reinvestigated to 
determine their “eligibility” in line 
with his “work test” scheme. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s drive 
against the enlightened social sec- 
urity practices inaugurated during 
the New Deal are now bearing fruit. 
Harlem, being the first to feel the 
sting of unemployment, is a good 
indication of what ‘unemployed 
workers can expect as the boom of 
our war economy recedes before 
inevitable bust. 


Maly Workers 
Face Winter of 
Hunger, Misery 


ROME (Telepress).— While the 
Italian people face a winter of the 
severest hardships, the Italian com- 


munists in Parliament will propose 
emergency measures to halt the 


of farm workers and to relieve the 
miserable plight of the unemployed. 
The Central Committee held a 
two-day meeting at the weekend to 
study the grave economic situation. 
The industrialists continue to fire 
thousands of workers weekly, at a 
time when Italy already has 2,500. 
000 unemployed. In the Po Valley 
alone 60,000 farm workers and their 
families are under eviction orders, 
The Communists propose a six- 
point program: firstly, compel the 
industrialists in every sector to sus- 
pend sackings for the entire winter 
period; secondly, halt all evictions 
of farm workers; thirdly, extend re- 
lief assistance to all unemployed and 
double assistance during the two 
months of winter; fourthly, an extra 
allowance for pensioned workers, 
who are reduced almost to beggary: 
fifthly, start a program of useful 
public works under the control of a 
parliamentary commission; sixthly, 
freeze rents and the prices of most 
important consumer goods. 


mittee of the Italian Communist 
Party has announced that the com- 


firing of workers and the eviction 
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Longshore Rank and Filers 
To Demand Strike Relief 


By Art Shields 


Page 9 


BOOST STRIKERS’ MORALE—The N of "striking west coast 
maritime workers is lifted by outdoor entertainers on the picketline 


the Natl. Union of Marine Cooks 


& Stewards (CIO) makes with the harmony on the San Francisco 


J 


“King” Joe Ryan, president of the AFL’s International 1 s Association, 
was losing his fight to prevent dock strikers from holding any meetings or getting any 


Brooklyn were preparing for a 
huge strike rally, in defiance of 


Ryan's ban on meetings, as this issue 
of the Worker went to press. 

Two thousand or more men are 
expected to attend. 

Strike relief and strike demands 
will be discussed at the meeting, 
which is called by 2,000 rank and 
file strikers. It was scheduled for 
Livingston Hall in Brooklyn at 2 
p. m., Friday, Nov. 26. 

The 2,000 men had previously pre- 
sented Ryan with a petition for a 
meeting, which he rejected. He had 
nothing to tell the men, Ryan de- 
clared. 


* 


* 


RANK AND FILE LONGSHORE- 
MEN will speak at the meeting with 
Paul O'Dwyer, labor attorney, and a 
vice president of the ILA. 

The rank and file upsurge came 
as the men’s hopes of victory were 
stimulated by the support they were 
getting from the maritime workers 
in Great Britain and Canada. 

The solidarity news reached its 
climax last Tuesday when the “black 
gang of the Queen Elizabeth had 
overwhelmingly voted. to keep the 
83,000 ton liner in Southampton, 
England, until the longshoremen’s 
strike was settled. 

Halifax longshoremen, the same 
day, resumed their boycott of hot“ 
ships diverted from New York. to 


relief as the walkout of 60,000 Atlantic coast pier workers went into its third week, 
BS gg aco of 10 ILA locals} 


Canada, 

Ryan’s failure to control the long- 
shore rank and file was admitted 
last Tuesday by the shipping inter- 
ests’ semi-officia] organ, the New 
York Journal of Commerce. 


Shipping men, said an editorial 
column in the employers’ paper, were 
“exploring other means of dealing 
with the ILA than through the lead- 
ership.” 

. 


BUSINESS INTERESTS were 
saddled with an extremely costly’ 
strike becauee they had put their 
confidence in Ryan, the employers’ 
organ admitted. 

Ryan, however, didn’t speak for 
the men, the paper conceded. The 
contrast between the “overwhelm- 
ing” vote of the men rejecting the 
agreement (for 10 cents an hour in- 
crease, with no improvement in 
conditions); which Ryan had ac- 
cepted, and the “overwhelming” 
vote of Ryan’s negotiating commit- 
tee in favor of the employers’ pro- 
posal, was very great. 

Ryan’s policy of starving the men 
back to work is already failing in 
Brooklyn. A thousand or more 
longshoremen are already getting 
relief at the headquarters. of the 
Longshoremen’s Club of the Amer- 
ican Labor Party at 565 Henry St. 
in the Red Hook section of that 


— 


Hundreds of chickens for 
Thanksgiving dinners were among 
‘the commissary items distributed. 

The stuff is collected by a rank 
and file welfare committee of the 
Jongshoremen’s club, headed by 
John Tossilino and Lennie Lubrano. 


* 


ALL THE ALP CLUBS in Brook- 
lyn are pitching in with food gifts. 
Communist Party clubs are aiding 
also. Unions are aiding—AFIL Bak- 
ers“ Local 3, for instance, donates 
100 loaves of bread and 50 cakes a 
day. It also gave a check for $200. 

Some food markets are also do- 
nating eggs, canned groseries, cof- 
fee, vegetables and many other 
items. 

And rank and file longshoremen 
are Yrattling theih help-the-strike 
cans among the workers in the 
shipyards of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and the Todd corporation in 
Brooklyn. 

Employer, meanwhile, are feeling 
the pinch. The New York State 
Chamber of Commerce asserts that 
the strike is costing business $30,- 
000,000 a day, as exports and im- 
ports are brought to a standstill. . 

* 

THE TIE-UP is intensified by a 
truck strike in New York, and the 
slowdown that the Railway Express 


Co. employes have started against 
dismissals, , 


ness and ability to aid them. wel- 


fare aid, they are told, is given 
only on a monthly basis—a new 


Melton ‘ts advised by the visitor 
that he must report to the Depart- 
ment of Welfare once a month for 
an employment interview, and once 

| | he must 
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AFL Officials Commit Labor 
To Back Wall Streets Program 


| had so much to say in determining 


(Continued from rage 3) 


which dictated AFL top policy add- 
ed a number of “buts.” 

They called for repeal of T-H 
and reenactment of the Wagner 
Act on the convention floor, but 
added that they were willing to ac- 
cept amendments. to the Wagner 
Act. These, it was disclosed by 
Executive Council members, would 
include retention of injunctive pow- 
ers in strikes affecting the “na- 
tional welfare,“ anti-Communist 
affidavits, “free speech” rights for 
employers. 

The tongue-in-cheek character of 
the support for civil rights was 
brutally exposed by the insult 
handed to the few Negro delegates 
when an official committee escorted 
to the platform Russell Long, Sen- 
ator-elect from Louisiana and son 
of Huey Long, late fascist-like po- 
litical dictator of his state. Long, 
who was elected by a machine of 
ardent white supremacists, thanked 
the AFL for its support, promised 
nothing in return and informed the 
delegates that he had lost the vote 
in the industrial cities but got the 
vote from the plantation-run back- 
woods. 

* 


THE CONVENTION also came 
out against outlawing the Commu- 
nist Party—but the speakers made 
it clear that it would push every 
means to blacklist and ostracize 
members of that party. 

Even the air of exaltation over 
the AFL’s role in backing Truman 
was clouded with a tinge of un- 
easiness. They were not sure that 
the election results would pay off. 
They were not even sure that repeal 
of Taft-Hartley would not mean 
simply repeal of the name, with the 
law remaining in essence. 

The disappointment in the vaguely 
worded telegram from President 
Truman and the equally vague 
speech of John R. Steelman, assist- 
ant to the President, was apparent 
to any observer. 

So the convention set up 4 na- 
tional legislative council to act as 
a sort of watchdog committee over 
the next Congress. And it called 
for the establishment of Labor's 
League for Political Education, the 
AFL's political arm, on a permanent 
basis to be supported by the inter- 
national unions contributing 10 
cents per AFL member. 

Job of LLPE would be to carry 
on educational and publicity work 
nationally and on local levels and 
to seek cooperation with other labor 
organizations, farm and other 
groups in this undertaking 

* 

THESE MATTERS, however, oc- 
cupied only a small part of the 
eight-day convention. Most of it 
Was devoted to providing a rostrum 
for war-mongering against the So- 


— 


viet Union and for wild red- -baiting. 


And the rostrum in turn provided 
a common cause for rabid reaction- 
aries like Perry Brown, national 
commander of the American Legion, 
Social Democrat Hubert Humphrey, 
Senator-elect from Minnesota, and 
Max Eastman, notorious ex-Trotz- 
ite who spoke under the auspices 
of the New Leader, organ of the 
Social Democrats. 

Purpose of the convention, as was 
actually stated a number of times, 
was to demonstrate that it was not 
Only Wall Street which was sup- 
porting Marshall Plan policy. What 
the convention succeeded in demon- 
strating instead was that support 
of US. foreign policy means sac- 
rifleing of the needs of union 
members. 

* 

IT IS NOT EASY to tell Euro- 
pean and American workers that 
they should drop their standards 
on wages, hours and working con- 
ditions in order to fasten and 
strengthen Wall Street domination 
via the Marshall Plan. Even the 
aging AFL mossbacks knew that a 
heavily scented “ideological” salad 
dressing was needed to put across 
such notions. 

And that’s where the Social 
Democrats of such unions as the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers and the Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers came in. Con- 
vention veterans noted that never 
before had Dubinsky and his. lads | 


classes. A British journal said that 


policy., 

The whole pitch of the conven- 
tiion was directed toward imple- 
menting U. S. war breeding policy 
it went even further than a large 
number of Big newspapers by call- 
ing for no negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. It bragged of the 
work of its agents abroad, whose 
job is to split and disorient a so- 
cialist-minded working class. And 
here again the job could be done 
more efficiently by the more 
sophisticated Social Democrats like 
Luigi Antonini or Victor Reuther, 
brother of Walter, whose main as- 
signment is to get greater speedup 


out of the British workers. 


For if the right-wing leaders of the 
CIO and the AFL were never able 
to establish unity against monopoly 
attacks at e, they have been 
tirawing closer together in their at- 
tempts to halt the advance of the 
working class abroad. 


They have admitted to a tough 
time abroad and will run into rough 
sailing at h as the workers be- 
gin to stand against the drain- 
ing away of working and living 
standards in order to support the 
cold war. 

And maybe that’s why nothing 
was mentioned at a labor conven- 
tion about the longshore strike. For 
rank and file revolts such as this 
one and the recent CIO Brewery 
strike may well be uncomfortable 
harbingers of things to come. 


People’s China Offers Peace 
But U. S. Weighs Intervention 


(Continued from Page 4) 
have sold for 75 million Chinese 
dollars. 

Chlang issued a new gold yuan 
worth 25 cents in American money. 
A few weeks later its value had 
fallen to three.cents and merchants 
refused to part with goods in ex- 
change for them. 

In early November there were 
food riots in Nanking and Shan- 
ghai with mobs breaking open and 
looting food shops. Police officers 
stood by, not daring to Interfere 
and Time Magazine reports a 
white helmeted guardian of the 
peace begging one of the looters for 
a small portion: of the stolen rice. 

The daily press has given us lit- 
tle information on the conditions 
among the workers and peasants. 
There is some information, how- 
ever, on the troubles of the official 


it cost the head of a government 
department 30 percent of his salary 
to keep a servant, compared with 
four percent before the war. Most 
of the property-owning Chinese in 
the cities have rented their homes 
to Americans for dollars while they 
live in the garages. 

“A medical officer at the univer- 
sity, unable to support his mother, 
pregnant wife and six already un- 
dernourished children on the 
monthly equivalent of $14, drowned 
himself in the lake,” the Economist 
reported. 

CONDITIONS among the stu- 
dents are more widely reported. The 
Same corerspondent of the Econo- 
mist wrote: 

“Students at most of the univer- 
sities live eight, ten or twelve to a 
room, sleeping in two-tiered bunks, 
with a crude table and a naked 
light to work by. Tea is too ex- 
pensive so they drink hot water.” 

Communist sympathizers among 
the students range from 50 to 90 
percent, according to estimates 
quoted by this writer. Anticipating 
terror, many students are slipping | 


through the lines to join the lib- 
eration armes. 
| * 

THE PREMIER of China in 
Chiang’s government, Wong Wen- 
hao resigned several weeks ago but 
on the pleading of the Generalis- 
simo agreed to stay on at His post. 
But it has since been reported that 
Wong has not been near his office. 
The Nanking Evening News, her- 
alded “the premier has stayed at 
home reading and writing poetry 
recently. He has stated firmly that 
he will not attend office and has 
no interest in national affairs.” 

Some Chinese officials have recon- 
ciled themselves to the inevitable. 
They say US. aid would only pro- 
long the civil war, not end it. Two 
of Chiang's generals, Chang Chi- 
chung and Shao Li-tze, have urged 
peace talks with the Communists. 

Even some Americans in.China 
are taking Communist successes 
calmly. A New York Post corre- 
spondent said: 

“Those Americans now in regions 
captured by the Communists report 
they have been undisturbed so far 
and guaranteed immunity and 
freedom to continue teaching or 
missionary work.” 

* 

A SPOKESMAN for the central 
committee of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party told the NCNA that it 
would take about one more year to 
bring about the decisive overthrow 
of the reactionary Kuomintang 
government. He pointed out that 
the People's Liberation Army, 
which has always surpassed Chiang’s 
armies in quality, has now sur- 
passed it numerically. It is about 
3,000,000 strong, compared to 2,800,- 
000 for Chiang. 

Chairman Mao Tse-tung of the 
Chinese Communist Party recently 
reported, before the more recent 
victories, that areas under the di- 
rect leadership of the Communists 
was 907,000 square miles (25 percent 
of China) and included 168,000,000 


people (35 percent of the popula- 
tion). 


Next Steps On 
Callahan Act 


LANSING. — Attorney General- 
elect Steven Roth will face the 
question of what to do about the 
Callahan Thought Control Act. 
Elected on the Democratic slate 
with G. Mennen Williams, Roth 
will be expected to abide by Wil- 
liams’ campaign opposition tc the 
Act. 

This he can do by continuing At- 
torney General Black's stand that 
the act is unconstitutional and un- 
enforceable. It may also be proved 
that the referendum which upheld 
the act was itself phony, because 
the wording was so confusing. 
Michiganders, lastly, will doubtless 
press the next legislature to repeal 


DANGER CURFEW 
MAY BE TOUGHER 


.DETROIT.—A month ago the 
Communist Party of Michigan, 
through its spokesman Nat Gan- 
ley, charged before the Common 
Council here that the teen-age 


curfew law was an opening wedge 
for more vicious police-control 
legislation. 

Last week Nathaniel H. Gol- 
stick, assistant corporation coun- 
sel, proceeded to prove that the 
Communist’s charge was correct 
by a&Sking the Council to pass a 
stiffer police curfew law. He seeks 
to extend the ordinance to cover 
any adult, besides parents and 
guardians, keeping children under 
17 on the streets after midnight. 
Goldstick also sought to raise the 
maximum penalty from $15 fine 
and 30 days to.$500 and 90 days. 


the act altogether. 


Sentence Nazi 


WARSAW (ALN).—The Warsaw 
District Court has passed sentences 


of death on Robert Kahlan, a Nazi 


accused of exterminating thousands 


of people during the Nazi occupa- 
tion of Poland. 

Known in wartime as “bloody 
Robert,” Kahlan sent many Poles to 
concentration camps and specialized 


in fighting against the en un: 


dertzroune. 


A RECORD RICE CROP FOR JAPAN 


Grain- — pane a of rice hanging . straw ropes on 3 


trees in the rice- producing areas of Japan indicate a 340-bushel har- 


vest prediction will come true. 


Facts on Church 
Disprove Lies of 


(Continud from page 7) 


evangelicals fared badly, often 
suffering actual persecution, but 
that now they enjoy full fredom 
to conduct their work, and that 
such freedom is guaranteed every 
believer. ... 


“They emphasized the fact that 
the present law of Russia does 
not permit the schools to teach 
religion, as was the custom when 
the Orthodox church was the state 
church, and for this they (the 
(the Baptists) are very grateful, 
as Baptists everywhere should 
“The churches pay a very small 

tax to the state. Dr. Orlov (Baptist 
leader) told me that in the case of 
the First Baptist Church in Moscow, 
the tax amounts to an average of 
1,000 rubles per year, which in 
American dollars would be $83.33.” 


RIGHT TO TEACH 


4. As regards religious training, | 


John S. Curtiss, Professor of History 
at Duke University, had this to say 
in an article in the American Re- 
view of the Soviet Union, August, 
1946: 

“The right of propaganda also in- 
cludes religious instruction of chil- 
dren. ... Although religious instruc- 
tion is forbidden in the public 
schools, there are apparently no 
other restrictions.” 

5. The Handbook of the USSR 
notes that under the czarist gov- 
ernment, all religions except the 
Orthodox were persecuted, and for 
two centuries the tsars had even 
prevented election of a Patriarch 
for the Orthodox church in order 
to keep it subservient to the state. 
The clergy today is enfranchised, 
and Metropolitan Nicolai is a mem- 
ber of the War Crimes Commission, 
named,by the Soviet government. 

It notes there are 89 monasteries 
and convents in the USSR in 1946: 
They were relieved of taxation. 

We should be grateful to the Un- 


in USSR Again 
Un-Americans 


American Activities Committee in at 
least one respect, It exposes again 
the corruption and falsehood upon 
which anti-Soviet propaganda is 
based. 

Its “report” offers another potent . 


argument for getting rid of the com- 
mittee, 


Veteran CP Leader 


To Undergo Operation 

DETROIT—Mattie Lee Woodson, 
veteran leader of the Communist 
Party in Detroit, has been bedrid- 
den at home since July. Taken sick 


one week after the Communist Par- 
ty picnic which she organized, Mrs. 


Woodson will be at her home, 6580 
Stanford, until after Christmas 
when she must undergo an opera- 
tion. 


— 
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FARM NEWS 


OF THE significant features of the election was 

the shift of a decisive percentage of the farm vote 
away from the Republican Party. When Iowa goes into 
the Democrat eolumn, when Ohio rural precincts. fail to 


turn in big Republican majorities, when the Republican 
vote falls off in downstate Illinois, that signifies an important change 
in the thinking of some sections of the rural voters. And it was the 
farm precincts, not the village or town vote, that registered the shift 
which carried these states for the Democrats. 

Labor, in particular, should note that no loonger ned the northern 
farm vote be conceded to reaction, and furthermore, no longer need 
the farm vote be written off as an anti-labor vote. 

The opportunities for forging the labor-farmer coali- 
tion were never more favorable. 

„ 
| ber sees it should be noticed that a little organized 

effort to mobilize the rural vote was made, other 
than the usual mass campaign in the press and over 
the radio. The Republicans evidently figured there 
was so little doubt of their rural majority in the. 

North that they even omitted mass farmer rallies. 

Towards the very end, the Dewey high command 

chose Madison Square Garden as the occasion 

for their candidate to discuss agriculture. A less appropriate rostrum 
could hardly be imagined. 

The Democrats dispensed with anything like an organized farm 
appeal outside of the South for the practical reason that they never 
have built up rural machinery for canvassing in the small towns. 
Only the Progressive Party and the progresive political groups asso- 
ciated with it in such states as Minnesota and California carried 
out systematic township by township campaigning in a number of 
selected congressional districts. 

In most places where such progresive campaigning was carried on, 
the votes on election day show that the work was worth while. It 
can be positively stated that the swing to the Democrat column was 
mostly based on general, over-all issues, with little direct contact 
between the Democratic Party and the voters; whereas the Progres- 
sive Party did establish direct contact with the progressives in scores 
of rural gommunities, and these progresives can be counted on as 
available for the job of building a permanent rural political machinery. 


URAL New York State counties furnish a striking measure of the 
effectiveness of a little work. Five such counties were made 


areas for concentrated campaign effort. Every one of these counties 
showed a marked increase in the American Labor Party vote as com- 
pared with 1946, rising from 3,800 votes to 7,800. 

A little work was done in about 15 other counties, and all but two 
showed a slight increase of the ALP vote. In seven counties where no 


work at all was done, the 1948 ALP vote was less than 1946. Impressed 


with this showing, the ALP is planning to set up permanent county 
headquarters in as many of these rural counties as possible, a step 
which it never previously had contemplated. 


Similarly, in a rural New Jersey congressiona] district Wallace 


polled only 2 1-2 percent of the vote, but in a number of farm precincts 


where active campaigning was conducted, the vote for Wallace reached 


15 percent. Here, too, permanent county organizations of the Progres- 
sive Party are being set up with the aim of mobilizing popular sentiment 
to force the keeping of the election promises. 

But California is the outstanding example of successful progressive 
campaigning in rural communities. As indicated in an adjoining 
column, the IPP, either running candidates independently or in con- 
junction with the Democratic Party, gained a mass vote in four rural 
congressional districts, and elected Joe Lewis to the state assembly. 

California farmers voted in large numbers for Progressive Party 
candidates, though many thousands of these voted for Truman in order 
to defeat Dewey, There exists today a formally organized coalition of 
all pro-New Deal forces, including important representations from all 
branches of the trade union movement, the State Grange, other farm 
organizations, and considerable numbers of Mexican and Negro farm 
workers. Ranged against this coalition are the Associated Farmers, 
the Farm Bureau, which is nearly identical with the. Associated Farm- 
ers, the oil and land corporations, etc. The progressive coalition issues 
a publication, (The California Farm Reporter, 1231 13th Ave., Oakland, 
Cal., monthly, $2.00 per year.) and will maintain an office in Sacra- 
mento during the sessions of the legislature. 
Eren. wherever serious political work in rural areas has been 

conducted, the same important conclusion is being drawn. The 
labor-farm coalition cannot be built in the hectic final weeks of election 
campaigns. If labor and other progressive forces are making the de- 
cision to work together as a permanent policy, it must be an all year 
round program. Urgent issues are confronting farmers, their future 
income and living standards are endangered. Labor-led forces must 
establish contact with progressive farmers in every possible county 
and aid in the mobilizing of mass pressure for their mutual demands. 
In such a way will the progressive coalition be built which can challenge 
reaction in America. 


| War. « « « 


Recent conventions of the Var- 
mers Union of Minnesota and of 
New York discussed and voted in 
a way which indicated the dele- 
gates of both conventions oppose 
the export of military supplies 
under the Marshal] Pian. 

In the Minnesota convention, the 
fireworks started over a foreign 
policy resolution that referred to 
our “exploitations in other coun- 
tries which make it impossible for 
such nations to keep a friendly feel- 
ing towards America.” It added 
“our fervent hope that our Govern- 
ment and those of the other great 
powers will return to working to- 
gether in peace as they did in 

Franklin Clough, formerly a 
president of the Minnesota Farmers 
Union, arose to declare himself 
“not in foreign policy,” and urged 
the delegates to accept a counter 
resolution in favor of the Marshall 
Plan. 

Clough’s resolution was attacked 
by James Youngdale, a former GI 
who barely failed of election to 
Congress on a ticket which en- 
dorsed Henry Wallace. Youngdale 
termed the Marshall plan “a mili- 


N. AY 


tary WPA—leading not to recovery 
but to new world depression.“ 
* 

THE CONVENTION voted down 
the Marshall Plan resolution by 136 
to 7, then adopted the orizinal 
foreign policy plank. 

A resobuion on civil liberties 
provided in part, 

“We consider the methods em- 
pleyed by such Congressional 
commitices as the Thomas Un- 
American Committee as illegiti- 
mate and as undermining the Bill 
of Rights. We staunchly oppose 
the enactment of any legislation 
similar to the Mundt-Nixon Bil 
which tends te result in police 
state or thought centrol metheds 
in America.” 

The New York Farmers Union 
convention debated the Marshall 
Plan in connection with objections 
to union election campaign activi- 
ties voiced by delegates from Jef- 
ferson County. The specific criti- 

cism from the Jefferson County 
leaders concerned certain milk poli- 
cies of Union President Archie 
Wright, But the debate made it 
clear that the actual controversy 


centered over the state officers’ op- 
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Two Farm Conventions 


Wary of Marshall Plan 


position to the Marshall Plan and 
to the fact that a speaker for Henry 
Wallace had shared the platform 
with two Republican candidates at 
the 8. Lawrence County Farmers 
Union picnic. 

President Wrighi took a serious 
view of this opposition and pro- 
posed that the Jefferson County 
charter be lifted by action of the 
convention. His position was sup- 
ported by vote in a secret ballot, 
46 to 12, with seven delegates from 
Jefferson County present and vote 


ing. 
* 


THE CONVENTION adopted 
unanimously resolutions calling for 
government supervision of milk 
weighing and testing in the plants, 
and voiced criticism of milk price 
manipulation through rigged butter 
and cheese exchanges. 

Speakers at the evening session 
included George Marshall, chairman 
of the Civil Congress, who attacked 
the loyalty purge and the Un- 
American Committee and declared 
that. the trial of the twelve Com- 
munists was the opening gate te 
the destruction of all civil liberties 


Nebraska, from a leader of the 
Farm Holiday Association: “The 
farmers still remember Hooverism.” 

South Dakota, from a farmer who 
went through drought, depression 
and two wars: “Dewey smelled too 
much like Hoover.“ 

North Daketa, from the editor of 
a farm paper: “Farmers voted Dem- 
ocratic because they did not trust 
the GOP to maintain price supports. 
Dewey’s reluctance to come clean 
frightened many farmers. Already 
they have seen a price drop. Right 
or wrong, they figuréd the Demo- 


crats were safer.“ 


Pennsylvania Farmers Back Defense of ‘12’ 


Farmers drove as far as forty 
miles to the meeting at Quaker- 
town, Pa., to cast their lot. with 
the defense of the twelve Commu- 
nist leaders last week. 


Men and women who had played 
a stellar role in the famous penny 
sales” during the early Thirties 
that saved. the farms of many in 
this fertile area, recalled the help 
they had gotten from Communists 
at that ine. 

They gathered, too; to honor 
Andy Omholt, veteran Communist 
farm leader ‘who reached “his sixty- 
fifth birthday in fine germ and “was: 


aeret 


toastmaster at the dinner party 
where Thomas Nabreid, educational 
director of Party in Philadelphia 
praised Omholt's decades of serv- 
ice to the rural community. The 
Sturdy farmer has a long honorable 
history that dates back to the times 
of the Non-Partisan League and 
before. 


Philadelphians and Bethlehem, 
steel-workers joined in honoring 
Omholt and said their best tribute 
to him would be their utmost par- 


ticipation in the defense of the 
Twelve.. ns 


Just ee . e ien 
Reeve Bloor 


. Wa 


„One Bethlehem wotäun ban In 
seven Subscriptions 0 the Dai 


Worker as her birthday present to 
the farm organizer. 

Others who spoke were Bill Hood, 
Communist Party organizer for Le- 
high Valley, and Joseph North, of 
the Daily Worker, who once lived 
in this county. 

A collection of over $60 was sent 
to New York to help the Civil Rights 
Congress m its campaign to carry 
Tthe truth of the Communists’ case 
to the people, 

“The farmers must know about 
this, too,“ Omholt said. “Many of 
us can never forget how the Com- 

nt to bat for the farmer | W 
1 nie their “help most. 
ey I never let us down,” He shld. "gd 


Michigan, from an active Farm 
ers Union member: The present 
progressive vote shows a solid core 
of rea] progressives in every commu- 
nity in the country. I feel that the 
first job in rural communities is to 
organize this progressive group. 

Rock Island, IIlinois, from a rep- 
resentative of the Farm Equipment 
Workers Union: “The results show 
that the anti-labor campaign among 
farmers ig wearing thin. Evidently 
Dewey figured that the more he 
favored Taft-Hartley, the more 
rural votes he would receive. But 
farmers notice that there are no 
strikes in the farm equipment plants 
today, yet prices of farm machinery 
are rising; they notice that the 
five largest farm equipment com- 
panies have anti-trust charges filed 
against them; labor’s farm relations 
campaign has had a chance to make 
itself felt; now with the drop in 
the price of grain, farmers are say- 
ing, ‘if they can do it to labor, 
they can do it to us.“ 


Minnesota: The Seventh Con- 
gressional District, a grain and live- 
stock area, gave 48 percent of its 
vote to James Youngdale, a Gl. 
candidate of the progressive wing of 
the Democrat-Farmer-Labor Party. 
He campaigned ‘vigorously against 
— ara Marshall Plan and in behalf of 


eee 


. n 


FALL ROUNDUP TIME in Montana gets underway just ahead of Winter snows in hizh altitude, 
summer grazing areas of National Forest. These fattened cattle in Ruby Valley are all ready for market. 


Here’s What Farmers Think 
About the Election Results 


-|years. Successful candidate on the 
DFI. ticket is Fred Marshall, 48 
years old, who operates the same 
160-acre farm on which he was born, 
He was former director of the 
Minnesota Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and is a member of the 
Farmers Union. 


California: Farmers of four con- 


gressional districts voted heavily im 


the progressive column: 


First District (north coastal coun- 
ties): Sterling Norgaard on the 
Democrat and IPP ticket, polled 
70,000 votes and barely lost. He ran 
far ahead of Truman, 


Eighth District (Santa Clara 
County, etc.): Paul Taylor; brother 
of Sen. Glenn Taylor, received 40,000 
votes on the straight IPP ticket. 


Ninth District (Merced, Fresno, 
ete., counties): Cecil White elected 
on Democrat and IPP ticket, defeat- 
ing reactionary Bud Gearhardt. His 
margin was just about the IPP vote, 


Tenth District (Kings, Kern and 
Tulare counties): Sam Miller, run- 
ning on the straight IPP ticket, but 
with no Democrat running, received 
25,000 votes, or 30 percent of the 
total. Asociated Farmers have 
their greatest strength in this As- 
trict. 


Joe Lewis, chairman of the Cali. 
fornia Farm Research and 


en cote was, elected to ‘the, 
6 
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STARTING TO DO THIS FOR DODGERS 


ALL GOOD MICHIGAN MEN will recognize the jump-passing young man at the extreme 
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Chappuis, who led the Wolverines te the first of their two straight unbeaten years and now cavorts for the 
pro Brooklyn Dodgers. Above pic shows Bob completing one last season against Illinois to Elliott, number 
18. After a slow start hampered by injuries, Chappuis suddenly began showing his college form with the bodies and the teams who make the traditional daddy of them all, the 


pros and is now rated a red hot passer in the big time. 


Angry Players Force End 
To Minors’ Bus Tragedies 


It took terrible bus tragedies at Spokane, Wash., and Duluth, Minn., during the past 
few seasons to get some action, but it appears today as if the minor leagues are finally 
abolishing one of baseball’s oldest evils—the combination player-bus driver. Virtually since 


the birth of the minors, players have 
doubled as bus drivers when clubs 
took to the road. And the combina- 
tion player-bus driver has always 
constituted a menace. 


Imagine, if you can, a fellow play- 
ing a double-header during the day- 
time and then, fatigued and half- 
awake, being required to jockey a 
bus several hundred miles by night. 


Players took the job because it af- 
forded them a few extra dollars a 
month, Few clubs hired someone 
whose only duty was to drive the 
team bus. 


But by Dec. 9, the day that the 
minor and major leagues convene 
for their annual midwinter meetings 
at Minneapolis, all clubs probably 
will be prevented from employing a 
combination player and bus driver. 


George Trautman, president of 
the National Association of Minor 
Leagues, has taken cognizance of 
the demands for reform and pro- 
posed the following amendment to 
the National Association agreement: 


“No club shall employ apy player 
as driver of the club’s bus. Violation 
of this rule shall subject the club 
concerned to a fine of not less than 
6200 nor more than $500, in the dis- 
cretion of the president of the na- 
tional association. This rule shall 
not apply to managers, coaches, or 
player-coaches. a 

Trautman’s proposal, if adopted, 
will cost individual minor league 
Club owners only a few more dollars 
@ month. The reluctance of penny 
squeezing owners to pay a full time 
bus driver in previous years was a 
major factor in other accidents sim- 


Controversial 
All Big 9 Teams 


United Press’ All Big Nine back- 
field included Pete Elliott of Mich- 
igan, Harry Szulborski of Purdue, 
George Talieforo of Indiana and 
Art Murakowski of Northwestern. 
Second team had Burson of North- 
western, Ortmann of Michigan, 
Ashenbrenner of Northwestern and 
Whisler of Ohio State. What <o 
you think of it? 

The first time line included 
Rifenburg of Michigan and Grant 
of Minnesota, ends;. Wistert of 
Michigan (the 32 year old daddy) 
and Kay of Iowa, tackles: Tomasi 
of Michigan and Nomellini of Min- 
nesota, guards; Sarkisian of North- 
estern, center. Rifenburg got top 
yote on the first team, : 


Far to the two big disasters which 
cost several players their lives. 

One of the real thrills in the life 
of a professional baseball player 
comes on the day he graduates from 
the “bus leagues.” That's the day 
he’s informed that he has been pro- 
moted to a league where the players 
travel by train. Most leagues below 
triple-A travel by bus. 

The Boston Braves tried an inno- 
vation in their farm system during 
the 1948 season which was greeted 
enthusiastically by players. Instead 
of using buses in their lower league 
farms, the Braves furnished several 


of their clubs with two or three late- 
model seven-passenger sedans. 

These sedans, however, generally 
were driven by players and in some 
cases the players were far more at 
home on the diamond than they 
were behind the wheel. 

Full-time bus drivers for minor 
league clubs, of course, won’t pre- 
clude all possibility of accidents, but 
it should certainly make many ball- 
players breathe easier and others 
sleep more soundly. 

Perhaps they can’t take the bus 
out of baseball but the least they 
can do is take the player-driver out 


of the bus. 


because of a determined eliq 


profitable under the sun. 

The three staunchest magnates 
in favor of unlimited night ball 
are Bill De Witt of the Browns, 
Clark Griffith of the Senators and 
Lou Perini of the Braves. Of the 
trio, De Witt and Griffith probably 
would like to schedule virtually all 
of their home games after dark. 

Night ball originally was insti- 
tuted with the purpose of luring 
those fans to the park who worked 
during the day. That original idea 
long since has been forgotten and 
the owners now are aiming to get 
out every possible patron. 

There are some who insist that 
night ball doesn’t hurt baseball. 
Players vehemently insist otherwise. 


shortens careers, works havoc upon 
throwing arms, hurts the eyes, in- 
creases the danger of being in- 


jured and raises hob with their 


eating scheduld. 

Firmest day advocates are Phil 
Wrigley, owner of the Chicago Cubs 
and Walter O. Briggs, Detroit Tiger 
owner. Briggs finally installed 
lights in Briggs Stadium last year 
but Wrigley remains the only own- 
er who refuses to install lights in 
his park. 

Players have any number of com- 
plaints about night baseball but 
last season was the first time on 
record that any insisted that lights 
probably altered the outcome of a 
game, 

The Cleveland Indians had set 
aside a day game to be played for 
the benefit of pitcher Don Black, 


A majority claim that night ball 


NOTHING UNDER THE SUN? 


Daytime baseball may become a novelty of the past soon 


ue of big league owners who 


stand convinced today that there is nothing either new or 


left as Bob | 


Oe 
who suffered a serious injury. 


Cleveland was scheduled to play 
the Red Sox that day and the In- 
dians asked the Red Sox front of- 
fice if the game might be trans- 
ferred to a night contest. The Red 
Sox agreed and then lost the game. 


BIG WEEK FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


AMONG THE INTERESTING de- 
velopments of the past week on the 
football front, all expressing the 
basic democracy of the students 
when dleft on their own to meet 
developments: 

1—Yale’s unanimous election of 
Levi Jackson as captain of the 1949 
team, a deserved, but none-the-less 
precedent shattering development of 
importance, Yale being Yale. 

2—The tremendous student dem- 
onstration at Lafayette College in 
Easton, Pa., protesting the attempt- 


ed Jimcrowing of their Negro player 
by the Sun Bowl, and the sharp 
telegram to the President asking “Is 
this democracy?” 

3—The forthright reply of Mich- 
igan State University authorities to 
the Daily Worker query, stating 
that they would consider no Bowl 
game unless their whole team went. 
There are three Negro players on 


the Michigan State team. 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney <;; 


Oregon’s Mistake—-Played Michigan 
THIS PILLAR HOLDS mixed feelings about Bowl 


Games. No doubt the original idea was a nice one. You 


take the best college teams of different areas and match 
them in a climactic game at the end of holiday week. For the foot 
ball players involved it’s a big event, a gala trip and a chance to prove 
their worth, If you don’t think so, you’ve never spoken to the players 
involved, 

Se much so good. But like everything else where big business gets 
a hand in the pie, the original idea has been so knocked around by 
the Chambers of Commerce and other commercial-minded gentry that 
it’s harder te recognize by the year. Everybody who smells a buck 
wants te get inte the act and the number of “Bowl” games seems te 
double every year. By and by it gets hard te make much sense out 
of it all. 

But; like we stated, there is still a big belt for the student 


Pasadena Rose Bowl, And if I happened to be a student or player at 
Oregon University I'd probably be good and sore at the fact that the 
University of California was named to represent the Pacific Coast, 

Both Oregon and California went through their league games 
unbeaten. They didn’t meet. Oregon lost one game, to Michigan of 
the Big Nine, 14-0. Anybody think California could have done better 
than that? Oregon was snubbed on its request for a playoff with Cal. 


for Rose Bowl rights, a request which seemed fair enough: Cal hid 
behind its perfect record and said no soap. So what happens here is 
that Oregon is penalized out of its fair claim to a crack at the Bowl 
for scheduling Michigan, the mightiest team in the land. The boys 
have a beef. 


Hail to the Victor Valiant! 


DID WE SAY Michigan, the mightiest team in the land? And us 
with readers in South Bend, Indiana! | 


There's no proving that Michigan is better than Notre Dame ex- 
cept to get them onto the same fleld at the same time. But here's one 
vote for Michigan. I base it partly on a communication received from 
Columbus, Ohio, from someone whose football judgment 1 trust. This 
observer tells me that the Ohio State team beaten by Michigan last 
Saturday was: . 


“...A really tremendous team, come into its own with a savage at- 
tack and tremendous line. It was hipped up as high as I’ve ever seen 
a State team. All week in practice it actually thought it could win. 
It rolled to a lead, threw Michigan for losses, never let up and re- 
laxed. And Michigan, with a lot of sophs who you might expect would 
be knocked off balance by the unexpected fury of State’s charge and 
the near hysteria of the 85,000 people in the Columbus Stadium, 
calmly rode the storm, stopped State when it looked like a fumble had 
opened the door to a second score, and then struck like lightning for 
two touchdowns. Magnificent, and Tm an Ohio State man. I don't 
think Notre Dame could beat this team.” 


As one who picked Ohio State to upset Michigan on just those 
factors, I am inclined to agree. When nineteen-year-old sophs lite 
Ortman and Koceski force a wonderful established star like Gene 
Derricotte onto the “defensive platoon,” they have to be hot. And 
what a pass defender is speedy Gene! And what is more important in 
these heave ’em days than pass defense. Pass defense stopped Ohio 
State cold. 


Notre Dame has a great team. Ordinarily, comparative scores 
against common opponents run for Sweeney, are meaningless. But 
where Michigan and Notre Dame were concerned this year, in every 
game they played against common opponents they were conscioys of 
the fact and out to roll up a score. So while Michigan’s better record 
against the four mutual opponents doesn’t prove the whole point, 
neither can it be called meaningless. 

Against Michigan State the Irish outdid the Wolverines, winning 
26-7 against 13-7. But Michigan beat Purdue 40-0 to Notre Dame’s 
28-27, beat Indiana 54-0 against Notre Dame’s 42-6, and most impressive 
of all, beat high geared Northwestern 28-0 against Notre Dame’s 12-7. 


The Single Wing, But Oh My 


FOR FOOTBALL STYLISTS, it’s an iuteresting point that Michi- 
gan is one of the very few teams which hasn't switched to the T-forma- 
tion. But what a difference between the single wing as taught by 
Crisler, and now by his pupils, Oosterbaan at Michigan and Valpey at 
Harvard, and the archaic, straightaway deceptionless single wings of 
Penn State in the colleges and the New York Yarkees in the pro 
league. The fullback spinner cycle, the stunning buck-lateral series, 
the end arounds, the brilliant offensive usage of all members of the 
backfield as potential runners ard passers via fast multiple ball han- 
dling, is in great contrast to the tailback stodgily carrying two thirds 
of the time minus deception, with an occasional unmasked handing 
off to the fullback on a “reverse.” Notice how many Michigan’ backs 
heaved telling passes against Ohio State. 


They speak of T teams being less prone to injury than single wing 


teams, But Michigan of all teams stresses speed over bone crushing, 


brush blocks and all-the-way precision plays over pounding out first 
downs. Tain't what you call it, it’s the way that you use it! 


The Helmet It, They Say 


LONG AS WE mentioned football injuries, here’s one to chew 
over. After a number of complaints from coaches and players that 
the plastic helmets are dangerous because they are completely un- 
yielding and thus can crack opposition bones in contact, an official 
report by Bill Bingham finally came out agreeing completely that 
they WERE dangerous and saying their use will be discontinued 
AFTER NEXT YEAR. Why after next year? You tell me. You sup- 
pose it's because there are too many profitable orders already being 


| filled for next year down in the neighborhood of Plastic, Delaware? 
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A- Bomb Myths Exploded 


A review, by the distinguished British Marxist and scientist, 
J. B. 8. Haldane, of recent discoveries about the A-bomb by 
another British scientist, P. M. 8. Blackett, the 1948 Nobel 


| Award winner in physics. 7 
Dr. Johnson’s Mission to America } BA ( K CO f D W 4 R 
What the Dean of Canterbury considers his primary reason 
for coming to the United States at this time, and why 


thousands of Americans are flocking te meet him and hear 
him speak. 


German Reaction On the Rebound 


Outcome of the struggle now under way inside Germany ’ 
may be decisive for the future of Germany and werld peace. 

The struggle as viewed in its historical context by a leading 

German anti-fascist, ä 


Things That Made Me a Communist 


Refutation of reaction’s repeatedly discredited charge that 
Communism is an alien doctrine and the Communists serve 
a foreign power, by a prominent American author and 


ty pane BIG BUSINESS 


Review and Comment 
The movie “Snake Pit”; the play “Set My People Free”; 
Eisenhower's “Orusade in Europe”; Finkelstein’s Jans A : 


People’s Musie”; and other comment on things in the enter- ; 
— — 7 9 See AFL and c stories on page 3; editorial on page 8 
Also columns by Fast, Lauter, Tinsley, Platt and 
Rubin; pages for kids and home-makers, 


KIDS PICKET FOR BRONX TENANTS COUNCIL 


Try, Execute 


fa Franco Spy 
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„% ee FFP ent. Alvarez Lorenzo of 
a aie | „„ n “LWTllauron, Asturias province, according 
to the underground Spanish re- 
Publican radio Pyrenaica. 

Lorenzo was captured by Asturian 
republican guerillas and taken to 4 
mine near Turon, where workers 
whom he had betrayed and op- 
Pressed sat as a jury to judge him. 
The guerillas later carried out the 
death sentence. 

Elsewhere in the Asturias mine 
area, which produced the boldest 
civil war fighters for the republics 
of 1936-39, guerillas paid a surprise 
visit to the village of Linares Ber- 
bes, where they distributed anti- 
Franco leaflets and seized arms 
and ammunition in the homes of 
local Falangists (Spanish fascists). 

In Pertusa, Huesca province, 
three Falangists responsible for the 
death of several guerillas were ar- 
rested, tried and executed. 


| SP as oe Surprise attacks were made on 
. 5 1 5 Franco forces near Alcoba and 
s in the Bronx have something to say about hous- Bronx. Council on Rent and Housing, the youngsters. ask ue’ 
ing. They want more and better homes. Picketing for the slum clearance; low- rent projects and etrieter gent controls. 
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Progressives on Ballot in Seven States 


WHOLESALE VOTE STEALING NOW A MATTER OF RECORD-—PARTY’S TOTAL STRENGTH MAY NEVER BE KNOWN 15 


By Max Gordon 

Now that the election tumult has 
died and more detailed reports are 
coming in from the districts, it is 
clear that: 

1—A substantial Wallace vote has 
not been recorded, and perhaps 
never will be. 

In many areas, Progressive 
Party strength was more adequately | 
reflected in the vote for local can- a 
didates, where the “lesser evil” the- 
ory did not function with the same 
intensity as on the presidential 
level. 

Reports from virtually every state 
gives specific data on the stealing 
of Wallace votes, according to Ralph 
Shikes, Progressive Party Public 
Relations Director. 

In addition, the party headquar- 
ters has received scores of wires 
and letters from people who say 
they voted for Wallace but neither 
their precinct, nor county, show 
votes for him. 

Because the polls were largely un- 


protected in the South, vote steal- 


Wallace received a recorded vote 
total of 30900 in the Southern 
region. Of this, 15,000, or half, were 
cast in Piorida where the Progres- 
sive Party. feught for, and obtained, 

fair count. 

While Florida was peculiar in 
that the Cigar Workers of Tampa 
were strong backers of Wallace, only 
some 4,000 of the 15,000 votes came 
from there.. Another 3,000 were cast 
in Miami. In the rest of the state, 
‘however, the situation was no dif- 
ferent from other Southern regions. 
Yet. the recorded vote was far 
greater. 

In Georgia, where 80 000 signed 
Progressive Party petitions, - only 
some 2,000 votes were recorded. 

“Talmadge gave us whatever vote 
he pleased,” a Progressive Party 
leader declared. 

Typical of the many reports re- 


| 


.|ceived from all over the nation was 


one from Missouri. 
“Here are a few examples of vote 
stealing,” it said, 1) Ne votes re- 
ported in the entire 10th eongres- 
sional district, where there was an 


active Wallace club; 2) Ne votes 
reported in a Jefferson County pre- 
cinct where a national committee 


man and his wife voted for Wallace; | 


3) No votes reported in all Ste. 
Genevieve County, where the can- 
didate for state auditer and his wife 
voted; 4) Ne votes recorded in 
Springfield, where a club exists and 
where poll-watchers testified Wal- 


cincts: 5) Ne votes in Franklin 


County, where there were a. number 


of active Wallace workers; 6) Only 
4 votes reported in Cele County, 
where faculty members and stu- 
dents at Lincoln University cast 
more than that.” 

In West Virginia, Party workers 
reported the total Presidential vote 
was 15,000 less than the U. S. Sen- 


‘Hace votes were recorded in the pre- | 


No one in Progressive Party head- 
quarters claims the vote stealing 
would have brought the Wallace 
vote to expectations. But it does 


indicate much greater strength than 


the 1,500,000 that will probably 
eventually be recorded. 

IN SEVERAL AREAS, local Pro- 
gressive Party candidates far out- 
stripped the presidential ticket. Te 
take a few random examples, in 
Shelby County (Memphis) Tenn., 
Wallace received 700 votes. Rev. 
Kyle, running for Congress received 
4,000, and the candidate for railroad 


the party is now permanently on 
the ballot in seven states: California, 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Connecticut, and Mary- 
land. Indiana, Iowa and Kentucky 
are question marks, depending on 
the final official returns. 

In 12 states, it could not qualify 
because it had no candidate fer a 
leading state office or did not run 
as an independent group. In the 
others, there is no qualifying law, 
or it did not meet requirements. 


Bronx Tenant Council 
Wins With Service 


By Louise Mitchell 


The Bronx is known for many 
things, such as its universities, its 
zoo and famed cheer, but if you don’t 
count its busy community tenant 
councils you miss a striking feature 
of that borough beyond the Harlem 
River. 


Affiliated to the Bronx Council on 
Rent and Housing the local groups 
are well known to the borough Of- 
fice of Rent Control where they de- 
fend tenants against rent violations 
and boosts, to the Department of 
Housing and Building where they 
register and follow up complaints, 
and to the greedy landlords, of 
course. 


Started during the war as con- 
Sumer groups, the councils have 
grown to 27 in number, counting 
about 80,000 members to date. The 
Bronx Council on Rent Housing with 
offices at 910 Southern Boulevard 
has eight full-time organizers, two 
clerical workers and a full-time law- 
yer on its payroll, and its bills are 
always met, 

* 


DESPITE the unusually large 
staff, as such things go in tenant 
work, the day to day activities would 
not be complete without the hun- 
dreds of mothers and grandmothers 
in the organization who walk the 
picket lines, distribute the leaflets, 
check up on dues, follow up com- 
plaints and talk back when neces- 
sary to landlords and their repre- 
sentatives. 


“We don’t guarantee to perform 
miracles,” Sol Salz, Director of Or- 
ganization of the Bronx Council, 
said the other day. “But no one has 
ever been evicted in the Bronx if 
they came to us first.” 

Eighty thousand members and the 
financially sound status of the or- 
ganization are proof of that! 

You may not remember but last 
year when the rent control law was 
being given the works in Congress, 
Rep. Jesse Wolcott, Michigan Re- 
publican, complained that his com- 
mittee, the House Banking Cur- 
rency Committee, was getting a flood 
of mail from the Bronx. 

“The tenants of the Bronx,“ he 
whined, in the newspapers, de- 
mand a real Federal rent control bill 
which will include rent control until 
1950; no voluntary increases; no 
‘hardship’ increases for landlords; 
no loopholes; return all rents to 
June, 1947, levels: rent control for 
all rented rooms.” : 

* 


THAT just about sums up what 
Bronx tenants want today, except 
that they want.controls extended 
beyond 1950, and demand a 10 per 
cent cut in rents because of the seri- 
ous decline in services and repairs. 
These demands are part ‘of the pro- 
gram ot the New York City Tenant 


Council to which the Bronx Council 
belongs. 

Continuous service is the key to 
the Council’s success, according to 
Salz. Tenants flock to the organ- 
ization, as individuals or by houses, 
with grievances especially in the 
winter when heat and hot water 
services leave much to be desfred, 


or painting is needed. Houses fac-|3 


as both your arms. 


was won through numerous delega- 
tions and hard day to day work. And 
the Council, realizing the backlog of 
complaints that can never be han- 
dled properly is constantly cam- 
paigning for additional inspectors 
for the entire city. 


* 


THE THOROUGHNESS with 
which the Council works is illus- 
trated in a simple piece of coal. 
When landlords apply for “hard- 
Ship” increases they list the price 
of coal among expenses. Tenant 
leaders are advised to get an actual 
sample of the coal because land- 
lords are prone to list the most 
expensive kind while they most 
likely use the cheaper kind. A sam- 
pie from the basement coal bin is 
brought to the Office of Rent Con- 
trol office to check on whether the 
landlord’s statement is correct. 

No wonder the Bronx Council is 
under attack from the local real 
estate board, political hacks and re- 
actionary press. Several weeks be- 
fore the election, the World-Tele- 
gram blossomed out with a full front 


page story on the Communistic“ 


activities of the Council which was 
engaged in bringing bread and but- 
ter issues to the voters. ; 

Its wide influence is based not only 
on its arduous work on the rental 
and housing front. Members are 
engaged in fighting high milk -and 
meat prices, and when every pro- 
gressive voice was needed to beat 
down the Mundt-Nixon bill, the 
councils did their bit. Trips to 
Washington to see Congressmen and 
government leaders of the Federal 
Office of Rent Control are in their 
normal orbit. 

The Bronx Council issues a weekly 
bulletin to its leaders and numerous 
pieces of literature on tenants’ 
rights. Its last convention was at- 
tended by 450 delegates, Its yearly 
dances are a borough affair. 

This is an example of how the 
Bronx Council works. 

Herman L. Rosen, landlord, who 
owns apartment houses at 1982 


ing “hardship” increases also solicit | ¢. 9m 
the aid of the Council whose record Pa = 
jot ‘victory on this front is a n SS 


e 
In fact, Bronx division of the pe⸗- fees 
partment of Housing and Building 25 = ae oF 
has two of its 12 inspectors assigned, 
to following up the complaints o 
the Council only. This achievement 


FORMER nationally known 
dealer in precious stones and an 
auctioneer on the Atlantic City 
Boardwalk, Harold A. Brand stops 
to look at a paper as he leaves 
the Federal Building in Camden, 
N. J. Charged with concealing 
assets in a bankruptcy proceed 
ings, he was released on $15,000 
bail. Police said he disappeared 
a few days before his firm was 
declared bankrupt and went to 
Niagara Falls. 


Japanese Left-Wing 


TOKYO (Telepress).— Twenty 
members of the Japanese Parliament 
who left the Social Democratic 
Party or were expelled from it for 
their left-wing stand will form a 
new Japanese Labor-Farmer Party 
which will be inaugurated here this 
month. Member of Parliament Ma- 
koto Hori said the new party would 
co-operate with the Communist 
Party for internal Socialist objec- 
tives and world peace through the 
recently formed League to Defend 
Democracy. 


1823 Marmion Ave. sent letters to 
the tenants threatening them with 
eviction if they refused to sign leases 
at 15 percent higher rents. Many 


of the tenants have lived more than 


20 years in the same five room 
apartments which rent for $45 per 
month. 

They called in the local council 
which notified the Bronx office and 
immediately steps were taken to stop 
the landlord. A complaint was filed 
with the Office of Rent Control, a 
threat of a subpoena and court in- 
junctions brought a quick answer 


from the landlord. Mr. Rosen, when 


questioned by reporters, said, “I’m 


not interested. If they don’t pay 


the increase, it’s OK. They can stay 


here all their lives if they want to.“ 


Result—no increases. 


‘clude Dr. Helen Harris, chairman; 
Pauline Landau, Kenneth Grossett, 
Bernie Berger, Ruth Melton, Helen 
Blodyj Ruth Bernsohn, Lester e 


Honeywell Ave., 2075 Ave,, 881) 
Bast I. St., d Eabt 178 


„and David Minkoff and Sala 


: Officers of the organization in- 


ately started their strike, declaring 


der policy of the Sophoulis- 


annals of anti-fascist struggle, was 
undertaken when the Royalists 
started on Nov. 17 to carry out a 
decision to resume mass execution 
‘of more than 3,000 imprisoned Re- 
sistarice fighters. The first to go 


men imprisoned with them since 
1945, when they were all sentenced 
to death for so-called “crimes” 
against the Nazi occupation and its 
native collaborators. 

The anti-Nazi veterans immedi- 


they preferred “death from hunger 


hes E 
A tag-day for Greece will start 
Thursday, Dec. 2, the American 
Council for a Demecratic Greece 
announced. The campaign, which 
will continue through Friday and 
Saturday, will demand cessation 
of Truman Doctrine military out- 
fitting of the Greek fascists, and 
restitution of a democratic peace 
, ne J 
to death from bullets of the fascist 


unions in many countries, to the 
Communist and Socialist parties, to 
United Nations secretary general 
Trygvie Lie to save them from 
deaths the Nazis decreed for them, 
too, when the whole world hailed 
them as heroes for liberating their 
land. 

Latest news was that 15 of the 


hunger strike, unprecedented in the 


were three of the 600’s comrades, 0 


murderer.” They appealed to trade 


600 Greeks in 
Hunger Strike 


| The hunger strike of 600 Greek resistance fighters in 
Aegina prison this week dramatically spotlighted the mur- 


Tsaldaris regime. The mass 


prison because they were “danger- 
ously weak.” 


KING-PIN of the cabinet crisis 
last week was one Spiros Marke- 
zines, Monarchist, counsel for the 
King, Markezines swung the slim 
margin for Sophoulis in accordance 


with a plan outlined by the ex- 
tremist clique of the Royal Court 
and the military around General 
Alexander Papagos, commander-in- 
chief of the Greek army under 
dictator Metaxas. 

Markezines supported Sophoulis 
because he and his henchmen be- 
lieve that given a little more time 
the present Athens regime will 
completely discredit itself and they 
will be able to institute an overt 
military dictatorship. 

Markezines has a fascist record 
to match that of Papagos. During 
the Nazi occupation he protected 
the King’s interests in Greece, 
functioning as a kind of aison man 
between Geurge in exile and the 
Hitler command. He established 
Elliniken Aima (Greek Blood), a 
publication which matched Goeb- 
bels’ propaganda in anti-Ally dia- 
tribe. Its line eagerly anticipated 
a third world war against the So- 
viet Union. 

According to reports from Greece, 
U. S. and British officials regard 
a military dictatorship as the only 


600 had been removed from the 


way out of the Greek debacle. 


A Coffin for Taft-Hartley is the 
‘Furniture Workers (CIO) whose 


| 


FUNERAL MARCH FOR EMPLOYER’S HOPE 


5 as Sy ek. 2 . 


e 
Ae of ene of thé United 


employer, the Los Angeles Baby: 


Inn ‘Furnitane Co, ret e ite negötiate a new contracts = 1 
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WHOLESALE VOTE STEALING NOW A MATTER OF RECORD—PARTY’S TOTAL STRENGTH MAY NEVER BE KNOWN 3 


By Max Gordon 

Now that the election tumult has 
died and more detailed reports are 
coming in from the districts, it is 
clear that: 

1—A substantial Wallace vote has 
not been recorded, and perhaps 
never will be. 

n many areas, Progressive 
Party strength was more adequately 
reflected in the vote for local can- 
didates, where the “lesser evil” the- 
ory did not function with the 
intensity as on the presidential 
level. 

Reports from virtually every state 
gives specific data on the stealing 
of ‘Wallace n to Ralph 
Shikes, Progressive Party Publie 
Relations Director. 

In addition, the party headquar- 
ters has received scores of wires 
and letters from people who say 
they voted for Wallace but neither 
their precinct, nor county, show 
votes for him. 

Because the polls were largely un- 


: 


: 


protected in the South, vote steal- 


ing was particularly glaring there. 


four votes stolen for every one 
counted. 


Wallace received a recorded vote 
total of 30,000 in the Southern 
region. Of this, 15,000, or half, were 
cast in Piorida where the Progres- 
sive Party feught for, and obtained, 
a fair count. 

While Florida was peculiar in 
that the Cigar Workers of Tampa 
were strong backers of Wallace, only 
some 4,000 of the 15,000 votes came 
from there. Another 3,000 were cast: 
in Miami. In the rest of the state, 
however, the situation was no dif- 
ferent from other Southern regions. 
Yet. the recorded vote was far 
greater. 

In Georgia, where 80 000 signed 
Progressive Party petitions, . only 
some 2,000 votes were recorded. 

“Talmadge gave us whatever vote 
he pleased,” a Progressive Party 
leader declared. 


ceived from all over the nation was 
one from Missouri. 


“Here are a few examples of vote 
stealing,” it said, I) Ne votes re- 
ported in the entire 10th econgres- 
sional district, where there was an 
active Wallace club; 2) Ne votes 
reported in a Jefferson County pre- 
cinct where a national committec- 
man and his wife voted for Wallace; 
3) No votes reported in all Ste. 
Genevieve. County, where the can- 
didate for state auditer and his wife 
voted; 4) Ne votes recorded in 
Springfield, where a club exists and 
where poll-watchers testified Wal- 


lace votes were recorded in the pre- 


cinctsa: 5) Ne votes in Franklin 
County, where there were a. number 
of active Wallace workers; 6) Only 


4 votes reported in Cele County, 


where faculty members and stu- 
dents at Linceln University cast 
more than that.” 

In West Virginia, Party workers 
reported the total Presidential vote 


Typical of the many reports re- 


was 15,000 less than the U. 8, Sen- 


No one in Progressive Party head- 
quarters claims the vote stealing 
would have brought the Wallace 
vote to expectations. But it does 
indicate much greater strength than 
the 1,500,000 that will probably 
eventually be recorded. 

IN SEVERAL AREAS, local Pro- 
gressive Party candidates far out- 
stripped the presidential ticket. Te 
take a few random examples, in 
Shelby County (Memphis) Tenn., 
Wallace received 700 votes. Rev. 
Kyle, running for Congress received 


4,000, and the candidate for railroad 


the party is now permanently on 
the ballot in seven states: California, 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Connecticut, and Mary- 
land. Indiana, Iowa and Kentucky 
are question marks, depending on 
the final official returns. 

In 12 states, it could not qualify 
because it had no candidate for a 
leading state office or did not run 
as an independent group. In the 
others, there is no qualifying law, 
or it did not- meet requirements. 


Bronx Tenant Council 
Wins With Service 


By Louise Mitchell 


The Bronx is known for many 
things, such as its universities, its 
zoo and famed cheer, but if you don’t 
count its busy community tenant 
councils you miss a striking feature 
of that borough beyond the Harlem 
River. 


Affiliated to the Bronx Council on 
Rent and Housing the local groups 
are well known to the borough Of- 
fice of Rent Control where they de- 
fend tenants against rent violations 
and boosts, to the Department of 
Housing and Building where they 
register and follow up complaints, 
and to the greedy landlords, of 
course. 


Started during the war as con- 
sumer groups, the councils have 
grown to 27 in number, counting 
about 80,000 members to date. The 
Bronx Council on Rent Housing with 
offices at 910 Southern Boulevard 
has eight full-time organizers, two 
clerical workers and a full-time law- 
yer on its payroll, and its bills are 
always met. 

* 


DESPITE the unusually large 
staff, as such things go in tenant 
work, the day to day activities would 
not be complete without ‘the hun- 
dreds of mothers and grandmothers 
in the organization who walk the 
picket lines, distribute the leaflets, 
check up on dues, follow up com- 
plaints and talk back when neces- 
sary to landlords and their repre- 
sentatives. 


“We don’t guarantee to perform 
miracles,” Sol Salz, Director of Or- 
ganization of the Bronx Council, 
said the other day. “But no one has 
ever been evicted in the Bronx if 
they came to us first.” 

Eighty thousand members and the 
financially sound status of the or- 
ganization are proof of that! 

You may not remember but# last 
year when the rent control law was 
being given the works in Congress, 
Rep. Jesse Wolcott, Michigan Re- 
publican, complained that his com- 
mittee, the House Banking Cur- 
rency Committee, was getting a flood 
of mail from the Bronx. 

“The tenants of the Bronx,“ he 
whined, in the newspapers, de- 
mand a real Federal rent control bill 
which will include rent control until 
1950; no voluntary increases; no 
‘hardship’ increases for landlords; 
no loopholes; return all rents to 
June, 1947, levels: rent control for 
all rented rooms.” 

* 


THAT just about sums up what 
Bronx tenants want today, except 
that they want controls extended 
beyond 1950, and demand a 10 per 
cent cut in rents because of the seri- 
ous decline in services and repairs. 
These demands are part ‘of the vro- 
gram of the New York City Tenant 


| 


Council to which the Bronx Council 
belongs. 

Continuous service is the key to 
the Council’s success, according to 
Salz. Tenants flock to the organ- 
ization, as individuals or by houses, 
with grievances especially in the 
winter when heat and hot water 
services leave much to be desfred, 


the aid of the Council whose record 


as both your arms. 


has two of its 12 inspectors assigned 


was won through numerous delega- 
tions and hard day to day work. And 
the Council, realizing the backlog of 
complaints that can never be han- 
dled properly is constantly cam- 
paigning for additional inspectors 
for the entire city. 


* 


THE THOROUGHNESS with 
which the Council works is illus- 
trated in a simple piece of coal. 
When landlords apply for “hard- 


of coal among expenses. Tenant 
leaders are advised to get an actual 
sample of the coal because land- 
lords are prone to list the most 
expensive kind while they most 
likely use the cheaper kind. A sam- 
pie from the basement coal bin is 
brought to the Office of Rent Con- 
trol office to check on whether the 
landlord's statement is correct. 

No wonder the Bronx Council is 
under attack from the local real 
estate board, political hacks and re- 
actionary press. Several weeks be- 
fore the election, the World-Tele- 
gram blossomed out with a full front 
page story on the “Communistic” 
activities of the Council which: was 
engaged in bringing bread and but- 
ter issues to the voters. 

Its wide influence is based not only 
on its arduous work on the rental 
and housing front. Members are 
engaged in fighting high milk and 
meat prices, and when every pro- 
gressive voice was needed to beat 
down the Mundt-Nixon bill, the 
councils did their bit. Trips to 
Washington to see Congressmen and 
government leaders of the Federal 
Office of Rent Control are in their 
normal orbit. 

The Bronx Council issues a weekly 
bulletin to its leaders and numerous 
pieces of literature on tenants’ 
rights. Its last convention was at- 
tended by 450 delegates, Its yearly 
dances are a borough affair. 

This is an example of how the 
Bronx Council works. 

Herman L. Rosen, landlord, who 
owns apartment, houses at 1982 


or painting is needed. Houses fac- | 7m 
ing “hardship” increases also solicit ERE ty. 


to following up the complaints of re 
the Council only. This achievement | t= 


Ship” increases they list the price 


ue — on this, front is as long Bree a tas 


partment of Housing and Building N gi 


FORMER nationally known 
dealer in precious stones and an 
auctioneer on the Atlantic City 
Boardwalk, Harold A. Brand stops 
to look at a paper as he leaves 
the Federal Building in Camden, 
N. J. Charged with concealing 
assets in a bankruptcy proceed 
ings, he was released on $15,000 
bail. Police said he disappeared 
a few days before his firm was 
declared bankrupt and went to 
Niagara Falls. 


Japanese Left-Wing 


TOKYO (Telepress).— Twenty 
members of the Japanese Parliament 
who left the Social Democratic 
Party or were expelled from it for 
their left-wing stand will form a 
new Japanese Labor-Farmer Party 
which will be inaugurated here this 
month. Member of Parliament Ma- 
koto Hori said the new party would 
co-operate with the Communist 
Party for internal Socialist objec- 
tives and world peace through the 
recently formed League to Defend 
Democracy. 


7. 


1823 Marmion Ave. sent letters to 
the tenants threatening them with 
eviction if they refused to sign leases 
at 15 percent higher rents. Many 
of the tenants have lived more than 
20 years in the same five room 
apartments which rent for $45 per 
month. 

They called in the local council 
which notified the Bronx office and 
immediately steps were taken to stop 
the landlord. A complaint was filed 
with the Office of Rent Control, a 
threat of a subpoena and court in- 
junctions brought .a -quick answer 


from the landlord. Mr. Rosen, when 


questioned by reporters, said, “I’m 


not interested. If they don’t pay 


the increase, it’s OK. They can stay 


here all their lives if they want to.“ 


Result—no increases. 
Officers of the organization in- 
clude Dr. Helen Harris, chairman; 
Pauline Landau, Kenneth Grossett, 
Bernie Berger, Ruth Melton, Helen | 
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r started their strike, declaring 


der policy of the Sophoulis- 


annals of anti-fascist struggle, was 
‘undertaken when the Royalists 
started on Nov. 17 to carry out a 
decision to resume mass execution 
‘of more than 3,000 imprisoned Re- 
sistarice fighters. The first to go 
were three of the 600’s comrades, 
men imprisoned with them since 
1945, when they were all sentenced 
to death for so-called “crimes” 
against the Nazi occupation and its 
native collaborators. 

The anti-Nazi veterans immedi- 


they preferred “death from hunger 


* 5 
A tag-day for Greece will start 
Thursday, Dec. 2, the American 
Council for a Demecratic Greece 
announced. The campaign, which 
will continue through Friday and 
Saturday, will demand cessation 
of Truman Doctrine military out- 
fitting of the Greek fascists, and 
restitution of a democratic peace 
8 2 
to death from bullets of the fascist 
murderer.” They appealed to trade 
unions in many countries, to the 
Communist and Socialist parties, to 
United Nations secretary general 
Trygvie Lie to save them from 
deaths the Nazis decreed for them, 
too, when the whole world hailed 
them as heroes for liberating their 
land. 
Latest news was that 15 of the 


hunger strike, unprecedented in the@— 


600 Greeks in 
Hunger Strike 


| The hunger strike of 600 Greek resistance fighters in 
Aegina prison this week dramatically spotlighted. the mur- 


The mass 


Tsaldaris regime. 


prison because they were — 
ously weak.” 


KING-PIN of the cabinet crisis 
last week was one Spires Marke- 
zines, Monarchist, counsel for the 
King. Markezines swung the slim 
margin for Sophoulis in accordance 


with a plan outlined by the ex- 
| tremist clique of the Royal Court 
and the military around General 
Alexander Papagos, commander-in- 
chief of the Greek army under 
dictator Metaxas. 

Markezines supported Sophoulis 
because he and his henchmen be- 
lieve that given a little more time 
the present Athens regime will 
completely discredit itself and they 
will be able to institute an overt 
military dictatorship. 

Markezines has a fascist record 
to match that of Papagos. During 
the Nazi occupation he protected 
the King’s interests in Greece, 
functioning as a kind of liaison man 
between George in exile and the 
Hitler command. He established 
Ellinikon Aima (Greek Blood), a 
publication which matched Goeb- 
bels’ propaganda in anti-Ally dia- 
tribe. Its line eagerly anticipated 
a third world war against the So- 
viet Union. 

According to reports from Greece, 
U. S. and British officials regard 
a military dictatorship as the only 


600 had been removed from the 


way out of the Greek debacle. 


‘Furniture Workers (CIO) whose 


vid Minkoff and Sala | 


FUNERAL MARCH FOR EMPLOYER’S HOPE 
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Leaders Commit 
AFL Support o 
Wall Street Aims 


By Bernard Burton 


Even the local papers in Cincinnati, where the AFL 
was holding its 67th annual convention, were headlining the 


DRUSE TRIBESMEN AID ISRAEL’S FIG 


East Coast AFL Longshoremen's 
strike. But not a hint of the AFL’s 
most critical current dispute was 
even permitted to pierce the heavy 
cigar smoke atmosphere of the con- 
vention floor. 

And if the embattled longshore- 
men were left out, the same thing 
held true for the sewing machine 
operators, the teamsters, the build- 


ing trades workers, the waiters and 


most of the more than 7,000, 000 
members who footed the bill for 
the convention. For there was also 
no lead given on the problems fac- 
ing these workers—speedup, trail- 
ing wages and soaring prices, the 
attacks on union security. 

Fact is the convention was too 
busy heating up the cold war and 
would take no steps which might 
“embarrass” such Marshall Plan 
kingpins as banker W. Averill Har- 
riman and auto company execu- 


By George Morris 
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tive Paul G. Hoffman, both of whom | 


were honored convention speakers. 


Result is that the convention 


either did nothing on these bread- 
and-butter questions or else knifed 
the workers’ needs in the interest 
of a “unity” based on warmonger- 
ing and red-baiting. 


* 


ALL AFL LEADERS are against 
inflation—one frank delegate re- 
marked that it was a “safe” stand 
because “it was like being against 
sin”—but 75-year-old William Green 
summoned great vigor to point out 
in his opening address that the 
APL, was against “absolute, wide- 
spread price controls.” Instead he 
favored conferences“ for volun- 
tary reductions, to which it is doubt- 
ful that even the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers would ob- 
ject. 

And on wages, the AFL chiefs 
came out against a fourth round, 
favoring instead a “reduction” in 
prices. But if the wage demands 
of AFL members were not a fit 
subject for convention discussion, 
the convention showed its “broad” 
outlook by proposing that the sala- 
ries of the President and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the U.S. be raised by $25,- 
000 and $30,000 respectively. It also 
upped the salaries of Green and 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer, 
by $5,000 annually, making them 
$25,000 and $23,000 respectively. 

As for speedup, in top AFL par- 
lance that’s called “productivity” 
and they came out for more of it 
both here at home and abroad. 


* 


THE CONVENTION DID, how- 
ever, take one stand for which its 
members had voted in the Presiden- 
tial election campgign. It called 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law 
in line with the election mandate 
and it also proposed the enactment 
of a civil rights program, including 
abolition of the polltax, a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission 
and an anti-lynching bill. 

However, even here the tight ring 


(Continu@i on Page 14) 


Point of Order 


they not only rent a place but expect the 
ceilings not to fall down on them. 


New York landlords, still 


a 15 percent rent increase, this week as- 
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Druse tribesmen (non-Jews) from the Jebel Mountains in the southern tip of Syria join the Army of 
Israel to fight against the Arabs. Fierce, disciplined fighters, they also have their own axe to grind. They 
seek to sever their land from Syria and cut French c olonial rule. In photos a Druse (standing) signs the 


oath of allegiance before a Jewish officer. Other picture shows a mass swearing-in ceremony. 
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San Francisco trade unionists, some 3,000 in a cross 
section of the coast city unions, have signed the nation- 
wide protest petition against the indictment of the 12 Com- 


munist leaders. 


Sponsored by the Civil Rights 
Congress, the petitions were circu- 
lated in San Francisco Bay Area in 
a scroll affair, bearing a huge print- 
ed appeal to President Truman 
which stated, in part: 


“We believe in the right of the 
American people to support or reject 
political parties and ideas on their 
own mierits.... We refuse to accept 
red-scares as a substitute for hous- 
ing, lower prices, repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, anti-lynch laws, and a 
forward policy directed toward world 
peace.” 

Similarly, in Detroit, more than 
200 leading trade unionists in Ford 
Local 600 signed a petition charging 
he indictments with being “a frame- 
up of the kind familiar to labor.” 
Among the Ford leaders who signed 
were Thomas Yeager, president, 
Miscellaneous Unit; Art Speed, pres- 
ident, Art Speed Unit; Percy Llew- 
ellyn for local president; Virgil 
Lacey, president Tool adn Die Unit. 


Preparations were under way for 


a group of 100 CIO, AFL and inde- 
pendent union leaders to journey 
to Washington, D. C. to demand of 
President Truman and Attorney- 
General Tom Clark that the indict- 
ments against the Communist lead- 
ers be dropped. The delegation will 
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Funds received from various states 
by the Civil Rights Congress in its 
$250,000 defense fund: 


$33,593.29 
2,894.15 


2,557.55 
4,154.43 


California 
New Jersey 
Illinois 


e 
Oregon 


Wyoming 
Indiana 


Arizona 

Iowa 

Montana 
Maryland 
Washington 
North Carolina 
Nebraska 
Pennsylvania 
Kansas 


Arkansas 

West Virginia 
Colorado 

Idaho 

Kentucky 
Maine 
Connecticut 
North Dakota 
New Hampshire 
Alabama 


Louisiana 
Delaware 


arrive in Washington Nov. 30. 


trying to get 


$53,274.16 


By ALAN MAX 


3,000 Frisco Unionists 
Hit Indictment of ‘12’ 


Rightwingers Tie 
ClO to War Drive 


For hypocrisy and cynicism the tenth convention of the CIO has no second in 
American labor annals. In their speeches and resolutions, Philip Murray and associates 
poured out “democracy” and “tolerance” by the barrel. In practice, the whole affair was 


HT FOR FREEDO 
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well prepared to stifle and 
terrorize opposition and whip 
up such a frenzied craze on 
the convention floor that the view- 
point of the progressives would be 
drowned wut. ‘ 

That was exactly how the admin- 
istration machine’s program went, 
although the effort to black out the 
program of the progressives failed. 

From the very moment that con- 
vention committees began to meet 
some days before the official opening 
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See editorial — “Should 
Labor ’Sacrifice’ for the 
Marshall Plan”—on page 8 

_ A 


of the convention, it was a struggle 
to obtain a right to present a minor- 


2 
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PICKET MOVIES 


Movie moguls may have been 
unmoved by appeals to negotiate 
with their employes’ union, the 
United Office & Professional 
Workers (CIO), but they were hit 
where it hurts—in the box office 
—when New York moviegoers 
respected picketlines and boy- 
cotted Broadway theaters. 


ity viewpoint in the convention. It 
never happened before during the 
reign of Philip Murray. 


Opposition to him was viewed as 
the height of audacity. The term 
“minority report” doesn’t exist in 
CIO vocabulary and it took consid- 
erable effort before committees 
agreed to allow minority. reports, 
but with the understanding that 
they could only be voted upon if the 


majority resolutions are first voted 
down. 


The progressives had no illusions 
about the hard and fast lineup in 
the convention, but felt they at 
least won an opportunity to have 
their resolutions see the light, and 
be a basis for discussion. 


That, apparently, soon dawned 

upon Philip Murray too, and he sur- 
prised the convention with the an- 
nouncement that according to the 
rules it is entirely at his discretion 
to recognize a minority report. He 
wouldn't even allow the reading of 
such reports unless the majority re- 
port is first voted down. 
The best the minority could do is 
raise some of its proposals in floor 
discussion, when and if a chance to 
speak was given. 


* 


AN EXAMPLE of Murray’s toler- 
ance” was the discussion on the key 
foreign policy resolution that took 
three hours, with his big guns par- 
ticipating. The minority received 
less than ten minutes for each of 
its two speakers, one of whom read 
the minority resolution. 

Even at AFL conventions proce- 
dure is far more democratic. All in- 
troduced resolutiongare read out for 
passage or rejection by the resolu- 
tions committee and minority re- 
ports are allowed. The opposition, 
nevertheless, made up in quality 
what it lacked in the quantity of 
speeches, and even the press—so 
obliging to the right wing — couldn't 
help reporting the “other side” of 
the argument. That, apparently, is 
what infuriated the convention’s 
show-managers to apoplectic gyra- 
tions. 
> The minority resolutions which 
Philip Murray refused to allow into 
the convention’s minutes, will un- 
doubtedly draw even greater interest 
in the ranks of the CIO, as sup- 
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sailed the tenants as a small, greedy 

The landlords, it seems, are ready to 

stand up for their rights and prevent their 
exploitation by the tenant monopoly. 

The tenants, of course, are but a tiny 

minority—there are hardly more than 

or four to a room. 
_ Tenants are notorious for their greed— 


Some tenants, looking for an apart- 
ment, have even been known to balk at 
paying a measly $1,000 for $12.34 worth 
of furniture. 

The realty ‘associations are reported 
planning to get the Department of Justice 
to accuse the tenants of violating the anti- 
trust laws—tenants trust the land- 


lords ‘enough. 32 f iM 5 
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But Washington| 
Weighs More 
Intervention 


By Rob B. Hall 
WASHINGTON. — The 
rapidly advancing Chinese 
Peoples Army which will soon 
control most of China has 


offered peace and trade to the 
United States. But from all 
appearances, the Truman Ad- 
ministration will attempt new 
intervention with arms and 
money to bolster the tottering 
dictatorship of Chiang Kai- 
shek. President Truman has 
replied to Chiang’s demand 
for more guns. The reply has 


not been made public. 

The offer of normal trade 
and commerce was made in an 
official broadcast from the 
Peoples Army territory. The 
same broadcast, however, 
warned that the new power 
in China will not submit to 
outside intervention, and 
would view the shipment of 
arms to Chiang by the U. S. A. 


as such intervention. 

The broadcast by the Communist 
Party of China stated: 

“The Kuomintang government is 
even now about to fall. No aid to 
the Kuomintang Government by any 
foreign government and no agree- 
ment between (them) can either 
save the rule of Kuomintang or pro- 
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ship, fine tailoring and 
distinguished 


CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 


You name it! 


We have it! 


Complete 
Selection of Fine 
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® SUITS 
© TOPCOATS 
© OVERCOATS 
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ing your clothing 
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People’s China Offers one Trade 


MARINES ON GUAM =>: 4 5 babe ares IN CHINA 


Marines headed for China are among the 1,250 who are being rushed from Guam to reinforce the 3,600 Leathernecks already at Tsingtao, 
the U. S. maval base in China. The Marines were sent purportedly to aid in the evacuation of 4,500 Americans who are concentrating at Tsingtae 
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By Joseph Starobin | 
PARIS, — The age - old 
slander that the party of the 


working-class is a “foreign 
agent” and lives on “Moscow gold” 


„has just boomeranged badly in 


France. 


But it’s symptomatic of greater 
provocations to come that the “Third 
Force” should .... ee 
have tried this i 
line of attack: to 
explain away its 
ferocious assault = 
on the ‘miners, @ 
cover-up its be- 
trayal of French 
interests in the 
Ruhr and pass 
its “anti-sabo- 
tage“ laws. 

It all came to 
a head a week ago Tuesday with the 
new parliamentary session. The So- 
clalist interior minister, Jules Moch, 
opened the barrage. Two questions 
were Unked together: the interna- 
tional aid which the French miners 
are receiving from all over the 
world; and the finances of the 
French Communist Party. 

Moch’s indictment consisted of the 
following: that leaders of the Bel- 
gian Communist Party had brought 


Mweiwaw Sd 


back instructions to France from 


Moscow, in addition to the supposed 
“last testament” of Andrei Zhdanov, 


“ordering” the mine strike. 

Second, that last August, the 
French Communist Party had a defi- 
cit in its bank balance of 68 million 
francs, which was mysteriously cov- 
ered by funds supposedly coming 
from the Cominform. 

The bank, it turned out, is the 
Commercial Bank for Northern Ru- 
rope, a French corporation, indi- 
‘rectly owned by t Soviet trusts. 

Mystcricvs ecctvnts were alleged 


under the names of “Oswald” and 


“Gosnat.” It was hinted that sev- 
eral Czechs, Polish and Romanian 
officials (recently expelled from 
France) had actually been trans- 
ferring furds—and even solid gold 
bars—for the use of the French 
Communists. And Jacques Duclos 
himself was supposed to have met 
mysteriously at the headquarters of 
the Romanian “Front National” on 
Sept. 3, 1948, supposedly with “for- 
elgn agents.” 

Sounds horrendous and impressive, 
doesn’t it? 

BUT AFTER THREE DAYS of 
debate, Jacques Duclos arose to an- 
swer. Paris is still talking about how 
the flery, barrel-built Communist 
leader made mince-meat of the gov- 
ernment’s spokesman. His speech, 
in pamphlet form, is now running 
into hundreds of thousands of copies. 

International solidarity to me 


mirers—s0 what? asked Duclos. 
Twenty years ago, in 1926, the So- 
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PARIS STUDENTS DEMAND CUT IN THE COST OF LIVING 


Paris students, barred from staging their demonstration in the Boulevard St. Michel, as originally in- 
tended, staged it in the Sorbonne Courtyard in front of the statue of famed Louis Pasteur, The scholars 
are kicking up a fuss for cheaper meals and cheaper room rental. 


Foreign Agent’ Smear Backfires 


Duclos Charges Wall Street Subsidizes Thir dForce” 


viet miners aided the great British 
general strike. Today, workers from 
all over Europe—yes, America too— 
are sending money to aid their fel- 
low-workers. So what? 


As for our finances, said Duclos, 


the Parnell Thomas of Fran¢e.” And 
then he let him have it. 


He brought documentary evicer cc 
from Belguim that its Commutr.isi, 
leaders had never visited Moscow: 
they had visited Prague, and War- 
saw... and Moch was compelled to 
arise and admit he had been mis- 
taken. 

“Oswald”—he turned out to be the 
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“you, Mr. Moch, are dreaming to be 
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Lavul's Widow 
By U. S. Brass 


BERLIN (ALN) — The U. S. mili- 
tary government in Germany re- 
vealed in its latest monthly report 
that it has paid a small fortune in 
U. S., Swiss and Spanish currency 
to the widow of Pierre Laval, war- 
time French quisling premier who 
was tried and executed for selling 
out to Hitler. 

The money was confiscated from 
Laval when he was seized in the 
U. S. occupation zone in Austria in 
1945. Its confiscation was later con- 
firmed by the court which con- 
demned the traitor. 
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The Only Store of Its 
Kind in N.Y.C. Buy Here 
and Save 


Dr 


Jemen 


TERRIFIC VALUES!! 


Selling Below Manufacturer’s Cost to Make! 
Showroom Closeout of Magnificent Lamp Samples and 


Discontinued Numbers 
Complete with Shades, 


$ 45° 0 520 
ö 

Usually $14.95 to $100.00 
Here are superb china lamps, many 
decorated by hand. Some with re- 
flectors. Every style from bedside 
lamp to towering 36” lamp. Each 
complete with an exquisite decor- 
ator-type shade. 


UNIQUE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


OPPORTUNITY 


Limited quantity extremely fine gift 
wares—ash trays, cigaretie boxes, 
vases, figurines. They're of rare quality and will be treasured 
gifts. . . priced ridiculously low. Come at once for best selection. 


COURTLANDT GIFT OUTLET STORE 


$61 Courtland Avenue, cor. 160th St., Bronx 
Open-9:30 - 5:0@ Monday’ thru Satirday ' 
ULI 


violence 


Private Detective Robert J. Burke lived in the house at extreme left of picture with two other private 
sleuths. Dotted line shows course followed by Burke as he moved through the darkness to the Thompson 


home (right). 


attempted to attack Thompson’s 7-year-old daughter, Ellen. 


Anti-Communism Inspired 
Attack on Thompson Child 


By Harry Raymond 


Burke, stating he had a pistol, smashed into Thompson's house to “fight Communism.” He 


A pattern of officially inspired violence against Communists and other progressives 
in the land began to unfold last week. Private detective Robert J. Burke was arrested on 
charges of illegally smashing into the Sunnyside, Queens, home of Communist State Chair- 


man Robert Thompson on Nov. 20 
and attempting a depraved attack 


on Thompson’s 77-year-old daughter. | 


While Queens County Assistant 
District Attorney Robert E. Short | 
and police of the 108th Precinct’ 
station viewed the matter as just | 
another ordinary case, a matter for 
routine treatment as a misdemea- 
or a 


nor in Magistrates’ Court, 
study in psycho-pathology, cold 
harsh facts presented another story. 


. Burke, 


carrying a .45 caliber pistol and | 
flashing the badge of a private 
sleuth, told police after his arrest 


he was acting to “fight Commu- 


nism.” 
And wasn’t he, indeed, a valiant 


warrior against Communism? Police 
said he was merely an “unemployed 
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Telephone: Main 23-1771 
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All Parcels Are 100% Ins 
@ NEW AIB MAIL SERVICE e 
Especially for medicine 
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Time to Order Yotr Passover Parcels 


who crashed into the | 
Thompson home at five minutes 
after midnight, announcing he was 
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private investigator,” a former 
operative of the Supreme Detective 
Agency, whose badge he wore to 
gdin entry into the Thompson 
household. 

„ 


THE FACT, however, 16 that 
Burke was not just a jobless former 
gum-shoe artist, the usual divorce 


case shadower or missing persons 
snooper. He was revealed three days 
after his arrest, through an ex- 
clusive investigation conducted by 
this paper, as a waterfront labor 
spy “working” for the John Shields 
Detective Agency, 10 B. 43rd St., 
aboard oil tankers on lease to the 


U. S. Navy. 


Burke, according to William R. 
Golden, manager of the Shields 
Agency, drew his last stoolpigeon’s 
pay check from the agency less 


“ROBERT THOMPSON 


‘dicated from the start that the 


active assistance of the democratic | 
government, 
| 33,000 acres of waste lands have been 
recultivated. 
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against Communists, 
honest and aggressive trade union- 
ists and other progressives. Inspir- 
ation for this gang’s thuggery comes 
in wholesale lots from such high 
places as the White House. where 
the President is fighting Commu- 
nism all over the, world,” the 
plutocrats newspapers and radlo 
pleaders for violence and war 
against “those reds.” 

Burke moved into a house two 
doors from the Thompson home 
shortly before Thompson was way- 
laid in a murder attempt and 
stabbed Sept. 22 in the dark behind 
the Thompson house. Living with 
Burke, at the time of. the murder 
attempt and when the Thompson 
house was invaded Nov. 20, were 
two other “private eyes.” 

Police have been asked if there is 
a connection between these and 
other private detectives and Burke’s 
criminal activities. Both the police 
and the Queens District Attorney, 
however, have stubbornly refused to 
seek motives of Burke’s crimes in 
the anti-Communist conspiracy. 

Queens County officialdom in- 


Burke case would be prosecuted as 
a psychopathic’ phenomenon. The 
Queens officials, however, are mis-| 
taken if they think they can settle 
the case and forget about it in this 
manner. | 

Mothers and fathers in all of the 
city’s five boroughs are still to be | 
heard from. 


Liberated Peasants 
NORTH SHENSI (Telepress).— 
Large tracts of land that went out 


of cultivation as a result of the mal- 2 


| DUNHILL FURS 
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DAILY WORKER 


For over three years Daily 
Worker readers have visited our 
Showrooms and bought the fin- 
est Mouton Coats in New York 
at wholesale prices. 


Why pay more when you can 
get matched skins blended per- 
fectly with master workmanship 
and in the latest four-flare and 
long length styles at Manufac- 
turer’s Prices? 


Daily Worker Readers’ 
Best Buy for Moutons Is 


Dunhill 
Furs 
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Open Daily and Saturday 
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administration of the Kuomintang | $ 
War Lord Yen Hsi-shan are now:? 
being reclaimed and sown for winter’ 
wheat in the newly liberated dis- 2 
tricts of central Shensi. With the 2 


over 70 percent of 


In Fenyang County 
peasants of 31: villages reclaimed) 
more than 1,900 acres—over 25 per 


gent of the county’s waste land—in| 


the Thompson home to fight Com- 
munism” and commit the degen- 
erate acts, which he later con- 
fessed fully to police. 

Burke was well-known in the 
sordid underworld of anti-labor 
spies, 
on “operator” against iaboor unions. 
He “worked” as a factory operative 
for the Burns Detective Agency be- 
fore joining the Supreme and 
Shields sleuths. 

A degenerate criminal, Burke’s 
rating was nevertheless high in the 
shady circles of plug-uglies, ruffians 
and bandits who serve, under the 
guise of “detectives,” as provoca- 
teurs, union busters and sluggers in 
factories throughout the land. 


* 


BURKE is merely one of a giant 
personnel, part of a storm-troop 
gang operating in a conspiracy of 


— 24 hours before he broke into 
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People’s China Offers Peace 
But U. S. Weighs Intervention 


(Continued from Page 4) 


tect the interests of the foreign 
government concerned. . . . 
he Communist Party of China 
holds that any military and eco- 
nomic aid to the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment by the governments of the 
V. S. or other countries constitutes 
an act of hostility against the Chi- 
mese nation and the people of China 
and should cease immediately.” 

SINCE VJ DAY, the U. 8. has 
contributed two billion dollars to 
prop up Chiang’s crumbling regime. 
The 80th Congress appropriated 
$400 million of which $125 million 
was for arms and other military 
supplies. On Nov. 18, all but $11 
million had been spent. 

Immediate emergency food ship- 
ments to cities under Chiang’s con- 
trol were ordered by the Economic 
Co-operation Administration in 
Washington. A sum of $10 million 
allocated to Chinese industrial re- 
construction’ was diverted to food. 
ECA borrowed 10,000 tons of rice 
from the British, stored in Hong 
Kong, and rushed it to Shanghai. 
The ECA also worked out with Fi- 
nance, Minister Hsu Kan a plan to 
make $200 million available to “com- 
bat inflation.” 

According to “old China hands,” 
this isn’t enough and some are un- 
willing even to hazard a guess as to 
how much money it would take to 
save Chiang’s regime. 

One Washington official who 
asked not to be quoted by name said 
it would take five billion dollars 


and would also require direct mili-. 


tary assistance. 


INFLATION got so bad in China 
last spring that a pair of shoes 
cost ten million Chinese dollars. 
On Aug. 19, just before the cur- 
rency reform, those shoes would 
have sold for 75 million Chinese 
dollars. 

Chiang issued a new gold yuan 
worth 25 cents in American money. 
A few weeks later its value had 
fallen to three cents and merchants 
refused to part with goods in ex- 
change for them. 

In early November there were 
food riots in Nanking and Shan- 
ghai with mobs breaking open and 
looting food shops. Police officers 
stood by, not daring to interfere 
and Time Magazine reports a 
white helmeted guardian of the 
peace begging one of the looters for 
a small portion of the stolen rice. 


The daily press has given us lit- 
tle information on the conditions 
among the workers and peasants. 
There is some information, how- 
ever, on the troubles of the official 
classes, A British journal said that 
it cost the head of a government 
department 30 percent of his salary 
to keep a servant, compared with 
four percent before the war. Most 
of the property-owning Chinese in 
the cities have rented their homes 
to Americans for dollars while they 
live in the garages, 

“A medical officer at the univer- 
sity, unable to support his mother, 
pregnant wife and six already un- 
dernourished children on the 
monthly equivalent of $14, drowned 
himself in the lake,” the Economist 
reported. 

CONDITIONS among the stu- 
dents are more widely reported. The 
same corerspondent of the Econo- 
mist wrote: 

“Students at most of the univer- 
sities live eight, ten or twelve to a 
room, sleeping in two-tiered bunks, 
with a crude table and a naked 
light to work by. Tea is too ex- 


pensive so they drink hot water.” | Stanford, 


Communist sympathizers among 
the students range from 50 to 90 
percent, according to estimates 
quoted by this writer. Anticipating 
terror, many students are slipping 
through the lines to join the lib- 
eration armies. 

* 


THE PREMIER of China 
Chiang’s government, Wong Wen- 
hao resigned several weeks ago but 
on the pleading of the Generalis- 
simo agreed to stay on at his post. 
But it has since been reported that 
Wong has not been near his office. 
The Nanking Evening News, her- 
alded “the premier has stayed at 
home reading and writing poetry 
recently. He has stated firmly that 
he will not attend office and has 
no interest in national affairs.” 

Some Chinese officials have recon- 
ciled themselves to the inevitable. 
They say US. aid would only pro- 
long the civil war, not end it. Two 
Jof Chiang’s generals, Chang Chi- 
chung and Shao Li-tze, have urged 
peace talks with the Communists. 
_ Even some Americans in China 
are taking Communist successes 
calmly. A New York Post corre- 
spondent said: 

“Those Americans now in regions 
captured by the Communists report 
they have been undisturbed so far 
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and guaranteed immunity and 
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Wait for real bargains at the 


JEWISH LABOR BAZAAR 


ST. 


69 West 66th Street; N.Y.C. 


THURSDAY, DEC. 16 
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SATURDAY, DEC. 18 
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SUNDAY, DEC. 19 
Deors open noon - midnight 


open 6 P.M.- Midnight 


NICHOLAS ARENA 


in | 


which has always surpassed Chiang’s 
armies in quality, has now sur- 
. It is about 


Chairman Mao Tse-tung of the 
Chinese Communist Party recently 
reported, before the more recent 
victories, that areas under the di- 
rect leadership of the Communists 
was 907,000 square miles (25 percent 
of China) and included 168,000,000 
people (35 percent of the popula- 
tion). 


Veteran CP Leader 


To Undergo Operation 
\ DETROIT—Mattie Lee Woodson, 
veteran leader of the Communist 
Party in Detroit, has been bedrid- 
den at home since July. Taken sick 


one week after the Communist Par- 
ty picnic which she organized, Mrs. 


Woodson will be at her home, 6580 
until after Christmas 
when she must undergo an opera- 
tion, 
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Auspices: National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
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HANDS OFF CHINA! 


Rally 


® How soon will the Kuomintang 


collapse? 

What are the facts behind the 
military victories of the Chinese 
people? 

What do the Chinese people’s 
victories mean to us? 


Will U.S. troops fight in China? 


HEAR THE ANSWERS: 


CITY CENTER CASINO 


SUNDAY, DEC. 5, 1948 — 2:30 P.M. 


SPEAKERS: 


CHU TONG 


Editor of China Daily News 


RICHARD YAFFE 


Acting News Editor, N. 


and other prominent speakers 


135 West 55th Street, N. . C. 


Prominent Speakers 


oe 


Admission 75¢ and $1.25 (reserved) 
Tickets at: Bookfair, 133 W. 44th St.3 
Jefferson Bookshop, 575 Sixth Ave. 
and at the 


COMMITTEE FOR A FAR EASTERN 
DEMOCRATIC POLICY 
111 Weet 42nd Street, N. V. C. 18 
BRyant 9-6342 
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Free Spain Rallies To STOP FRANCO ° 


Spain is on the U.N. De- 
cember Agenda. The peo- 
ple of 30 countries will 
rally during FREE SPAIN 
WEEK Dec. 2nd to 9th to 
demand a liberated Spain 


and to keep Franco OUT 
of the U.N. 


In 1937 FDRsaid, “Quaran- 
tine the Aggressors.” Jo- 
day, the Farleys and Bark- 
leys scheme to aid Hitler's 
stooge Franco. 

VOICE YOUR PROTEST... 
Attend one of the 50 liber- 
ation rallies in the United 
States. 
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LI Jun. Dec. 5th 2:00 P.M. — | 
QUEENS Jun. Dec. 5h 2:30P.M. Ses 


GARDENS 
Sen. Glen Taylor Dorothy Pater Paul Draper ° 
Ada B. Jackson ' Dr. Edward I. Barsky. Nep. Leo 
Isacson Maxine Sullivan. ' Spanish Dancers 


MANHATTAN * Mon. Dec. 6th ° 8:00 P.M. "4maz™" ) - 


Rept. Vito Marcantonio * James Waterman Wise ° 
Howard fast Mary Van Kleeck ° Dunham Dancers 


mum ° Thurs. Dec. 9th 3.00 P. M. ACADEMY 
Howard Fest Peu Robeson ° 0. John Rogge ° 
Rose Russell © Jean Leon Destine, Haitian dancer 
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WHERE IS THE CONSCIENCE OF AMERICA? 


3 SHORT YEARS.AGO ... 


3 SHORT MONTHS AGO... ' 


The same Robert Thompson was 
indicted because he was a member 


2 SHORT MONTHS LATER... | 


The same Robert Thompson was set 
upon in front of his New York City 


of the Communist Party, a legal home, brutally beaten, stabbed and 


political organization. His photo- left for dead. But just as Japanese 


h, with 's gall 
ee a ee ee ee bullets could not kill him, so the 


ber under it, was smeared across 
knives of mative assassins failed. To 


date, the New York Police Depart- 


ment, the Mayor, the federal author- 


the front pages of New York news- 
papers. His home address was pub- 
lished time and time again as an 


open invitation to violence against ities fuiled to take effective action 


his family and himself. against the would-be assassins. 


A grateful nation awarded Sgt. Robert Thompson the 
Distinguished Service Cross for battlefield bravery 
“above and beyond the eall of duty.“ 


AND NOW 


His Seven Year Old Daughter Is The 
Victim Of Attempted Rape 


Detective Burke, a professional labor spy brake into Thompson’s home, 
ranted against Thompson’s political beliefs and attempted to rape Thomp- 
son’s seven year old daughter. 


In tne name of decency — 


YOU MUST: 


Is this to be the fate of American men and women because 1. Write Mayor ODwyer, City Hall, New York, demanding a full 
investigation and prosecution of those guilty of the attacks upon 


Mr. and Mrs. Thompson and their children. 


2. Write President Truman demanding that he permit the Ameri- 
can people to be the judge of the Communist Party at the ballot box 
and that the persecution and indictment of Thompson and other 
Communist leaders be ended. 


3. Rush funds to and join the Civil Rights Congress in the crusade 
to win the protection of the Constitution of the United States for all 
Amerieans, regardless of race, religion or political belief. 


YOUR conscience must 
answer these questions — 


they hold political views that are not now in agreement with 
those of the majority? Will little children be the victims of 
rapists because of the political views of their parents? To- 
day it is a Communist. Tomorrow, will it be those who op- 
prone racial and religious discrimination? Will it be those 
whe belong to trade unions? Will it be those whe belong 


te racial or religious minorities? 


—9—————ͤ¶ . 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS — 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. V. 


Must this happen to any American? 


I have written to President Truman and Mayor 
O'Dwyer. I enclose 3 for the freedom 
erusade of the Civil Rights Congress. Please send 


me more information. 


* 


mr 


Civil Rights Congress 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N X. 
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2 Shall Labor ‘Sacrifice’ 
For the Marshall Plan? 


ALTER REUTHER turned to the left-wing delegates 
at the CIO convention in Portland and sneered: 


“Cet clear with the CIO or clear out of the CIO.” 


He was developing to its logical conclusion the previ- 
ous speech of CIO President Phifip Murray. Murray had 
— warned the CIO minority 

that no minority will be per- 
mitted when it comes to the 

Marshall Plan. 

Murray made loyalty to 
the Marshall Plan a test of 
loyalty to the CIO. He 
turned the full fury of his 
attack against CIO dele- 

be me * gates who presented a mi- 
” HARRIMAN DULLES nority report saying that 
they didn’t agree with Murray on the Marshal] Plan. Mur- 
ray demanded that this minority answer his question, 
“Will you do here in the USA what your comrades are 
doing in Europe?” He was referring to the strike of the 
French miners, no doubt. Or to the mass resistance to the 
Marshall Plan in Italy, Greece, and other lands. 


In short, what Murray was doing, in effect, was to 
challenge the CIO left-wing unions to accept a non- 
resistance pledge with regard to the Marshall Plan if the 
Marshall Plan demanded economic “sacrifices” of Amer- 
ican labor. Murray’s lieutenants, Reuther and James 
Carey, demanded expulsions and resignations from the 
CIO if the left-wing minority would not make such a 
pledge with regard to the Marshall Plan. 


What you have, in reality, is a choice of two paths— 
one that unites the working people to resist Big Business, 
and the other which says 
that Labor must collaborate 
with and adapt itself to Big 


Business. 
— * — 


R what is this Marshall 


Plan which the CIO lead- 
ers are so desperately try- 
ing to impose upon the. 
membership as a test of 
loyalty? Is it a plan to raise 
wages? Or to build homes ä 
for labor? Or to halt speed-up? Or to erack down on the 
profiteers in food? 

Nothing of the kind! The Marshall Plan, sponsored 
by a general and run by bankers, has raised the cost of 
living in the USA. c 

It has spread inflation, hunger and unemployment 

in Europe. 

It is not a plan to bring “recovery” or to “aid the 
hungry.” 


It is a plan to revive Nazi Germany’s war power in 
the Ruhr. 

It is a plan to curb the industrial reconstruction of 
Europe by forcing all Marshall Plan nations to buy our 
“surpluses” at our prices. 3 

It is a political plan to revive fascism by demanding 
that every nation “curb” Labor and the Communists. 
Look at Greece, or China, or Italy. 


* * . 


R us here in the USA, the heart and soul of the Mar- 


shall Plan is the “cold War” and the rushing of the 
country into a WAR ECONOMY. The Marshall Plan is 
fast switching the USA into the production of tanks, guns, 
and atombombs instead of autos, homes, schools, and con- 
sumer goods. 


This war economy is going to send the cost of living 
still higher. It is going to bring speed- up in the factories. 
Will the CIO leaders fight these “sacrifices” which 
She Marshall Plan is going to demand of American labor? 


From Murray’s speech, it would seem not. Hence, 
his violent tirades against anyone disagreeing with him. 

Will the CIO unite against Dulles-Forrestal-Harriman 
and the other Wall Street bankers who run the Marshall 
Plan? Or will it join with them in their unholy “cold 
war” crusade? 

There is no doubt where the interests the working 
inen and women: of the CIO lie. It is in struggle against 
the ‘trusts, not in becoming theif meek und plundered 

s, not in becoming thei? — BE. 
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stooges for War, as the leadership demands 


between the rengtiona ry zie s. 
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By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 


S UN mediator in the 
Palestine controversy, 
replacing the late Count 
Bernadotte, Dr. Ralph 


Bunche is representing the 
imperialist foreign policy of the 
U& State Department. 


That Dr. Bunche is a Negro, 
a former Professor of political 
science at Howard University, does 
not alter that 
fact; nor does 
it excuse it. It 
would be abso- 
lutely wrong 
and vicious for 
the reactionary 
role now being 
played by 
Bunche to be oa 
attributed to the Negro people in 
America or in Africa. At the 
same time, it is incumbent upon 
the anti-imperialist forces among 
the Negro people, in particular, 
to dissociate themselves from 
the Machiavellian role of Bunche 
and to fight against it. 


Bunche is the instrument of 
the policies being pursued by the 
bi-partisan Truman Administra- 
tion, which aré to undermine, be- 
tray and pervert the new Jewish 
state into an imperialist war base, 
in the name of serving as its big 
brother and benefactor. This ac- 
counts for the hostile and callous 
attitude which Bunche has. dis- 
played toward the aspirations of 
the Jewish people to establish a 
secure and sovereign Israel, in- 
dependent of imperialist domina- 
tion. Bunche placed upon the 
whole people of Israel and their 
government the responsibility for 
the cowardly assassination of 
Bernadotte, in much the same 
way that every crime charged 
against an individual Negro is 
attributed to the whole of 
Bunche's people here in America. 


Bunche has been pushing the 
notorious Bernadotte 
though this plan is an outright 
betrayal of Israel. He has sought 
to place upon Israel the sole re- 
sponsibility for all the trouble, 
crimes and intermittent warfare 
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of the bloody “imperialist hands 
of American and British imperi- 
alism, the main culprits in this 
situation. That is true despite 
the fact that all the policies pur- 
sued by certain forces within the 
Israel government cannot be un- 
derwritten or supported by ad- 
vanced anti-imperialists. 

might be anticipated, a cer- 


tain national pride has developed 
among sections of the Negro peo- 
ple over the promotion of Bunche 
to such a position. For this is 
the highest. post ever held by a 
Negro in the American govern- 
ment, to say nothing of the dip- 
lomatic service. Such feeling 
among Negroes, is understandable. 
The fight for the full and un- 
conditional equality of Negro 
citizens means breaking down bar- 
riers to any and all opportuni- 
ties and positions for Negroes. 
Everyone knows that the basic 
evi) in this regard is that Ne- 
groes have too few such positions, 
not that they have too many. 


At the same time, the fact that 


a Negro holds such a position 
does not mean that he’s follow- 
ing policies beneficial to the Ne- 
gro people, as history shows. 
Bunche must take responsibility 
for whatever policies he, in his 
official capacity, follows irrespec- 
tive of how high his position. The 
higher the position, the heavier 
the responsibility. For Bunche 
is a career diplomat, and with 
Gov. William Hastie of the Vir- 
gin : Isles, is one of several im- 
perialist-minded Negroes in such 
a capacity and whose duty it is 
to further the interests of Wall 
Street and the trusts, according 
to the lines established by war- 
mongers Truman, Marshall and 
John Foster Dulles. 

It so happens that these in- 
terests are those of big business. 
They are tmperialist and pro-fas- 
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Face to Face 


Dr. Ralph Bunche and 
Israel's Struggle for Survival 


cist, are detrimental to the in- 
terests of the Jewish and Arab 
peoples, and are calculated to 
smash the colonial liberation 
movements of Asia, Africa and 
elsewhere—not to mention that 
they subvert the peace and Se- 
curity of the American people, 


Negro and white. Therefore the 


ignominious role now being play- 


ed by Bunche has nothing in 
common whatsoever with the best 
interests of Bunche’s own op- 
pressed people. 

Not only should there not be 
any hesitation in Negro circles 
in saying so, but the Negro peo- 
ple should join, as is their cus- 
tom, with every other anti-im- 
perialist force in opposing the oil- 
trust policies which the State De- 
partment is trying to force on 
Israel through Bunche. It is 
clear that the Truman Adminis- 
tration elevated Bunche to this 
position because being a member 
of an oppressed minority him- 
self, the Administration could 
more easily hide the dagger it’s 
sticking into the Jewish state’s 
back. 

The Truman Administration 
hopes, too, that it can, while stab- 
bing both the Negroes and Jews, 


use Bunche to strain and divide 


Negro-Jewish unity, here and 
abroad. In this it is pursuing a 
traditional divide-and-rule tactic 


long used by British imperialism, | 


especially in Palestine, where 
British colonialists from the very 
beginning fanned Arab against 
Jew, and vice versa, until the 
present situation resulted. 


On the contrary the unity of - 


the Negro and Jewish peoples was 
never so urgent.as today to se- 
cure their deliverance from the 
common imperialist oppressor. 
The Negro people who are entitled 
to the right of self-determination 
here, in Africa and the West In- 
dies, will be inspired by the in- 
domitable struggles of long-perse- 
cuted Jewry. 


COMING NEXT SUNDAY 


Inside Spain Today 


ir 
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World of Labor 
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Here’s Constitution of 


Chinese Trade Unions 


PARIS, (ALN).—The first text of the constitu- 
tion of the All-China Federation of Labor to reach 
the west has been printed in the current irformation 
bulletin of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The ACFL, which comprises unions in both the 
Chiang Kai-shek dominated and Communist-led 
areas of China, reorgar.ized last August after 20 
years of suppression. 

, The aims of the ACFL, defined in the preamble, 
are “to unite the workers of the whole country; to 
protect their interests; to fight for the liberation of 
the Chinese working class and for the liberation of 
the Chinese people in alliance with all the oppressed 
people of the whole country; to safeguard world 
peace ar.d democracy in alliance with the workers of 
the whole world.” 


Membership in the ACFL is open to all unions 
in China, craft or industrial, which subscribe to the 
constitution and wish to affiliate. Affiliation may be 
through regional councils, through nationwide in- 
dustrial unions or by local unions directly. Affiliated 
unions are required to accept all manual and white 
collar workers within their jurisdiction who apply 
for. membership. Union membership is voluntary. 
Affiliated unions may resign from the ACFL. 

| * 

ALL MEMBERS have the right to discuss, sug- 
gest and eriticize all policies of the ACFL; to elect 
Officers and hold office and to share ACFL-estab- 
lished welfare and educatior.al facilities. 

Affiliates have the duties of supporting the ACFL 
constitution, carrying out its decisions, reporting to 
the ACFL on the work of their organizations and 
paying affiliation fees. Majority decisions are bind- 
ing on all. In carrying them out, lower-level bodies 
are directed by the superior bodies they elect. 

The All-China Labor Congress, convened every 
two years, is the supreme authority with power to 
amend the constitution. No Congress is legal with- 
out the participation of delegates representing half 
the total affiliated membership. Special sessions of 
the congress must be called if delegates representing 
one-third of the affiliated membership so request. 
Between congresses, the executive committee is the 
supreme body and may interpret, but not chan e, 
the constitution. It meets every six months or at the 
request of one-third of its members. Between execu- 
tive committee meetings, a standing committee 
which it elects directs the affairs of the organiza- 
tion, reporting on its work to the executive com- 
mittee. 

* 
/ OFFICERS of the organization are the chairman, 
vice-chairman and general secretary. The organiza- 
tion has the following permanent departments: 

Organization Dept., to assist affiliates in organiza- 
tion matters and assist in organizing the unor- 
ganized. 

Education and Culture Dept.., taking charge of 
propaganda, education and cultural work for the 
ACFL ard directing similar work by affiliated unions. 

Production Dept., to direct union participation in 
factory administration, conduct labor contests and 
study wage problems, technical improvements and 
production plans. 

Welfare Dept., to undertake labor M surance, ex- 
amin labor contracts and welfare work in affiliated 
unions, and assist government industrial health and 
safety services. 

Youth and Women’s Dept., to deal with the spe- 
cial problems of these categories of workers. 

Intl. Relations Dept., to carry on ACFL foreign 
publicity and maintain liaison with international 
and foreign national labor bodies. 

A Private Enterprise Comniittee, specially charzed 
with carrying on ur ion work in privately owned in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises (many basic 
industries in China are government-owned). 

A Committee for Work in-the Kuomintang Areas, 
to study and direct. the unior. movement in areas 
still occupied by Chiang Kai-shek’s forces. 
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Communists and Religion 


Facts Again 


Disprove 


Lies of Un-Americans 


By Max Gordon 


The House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee has once again 
proved its members should be im- 


peached for malfeasance in office 
and for using public funds for ille- 
gitimate purposes. 

The committee is supposed to in- 
vestigate in order to obtain facts. 
In its pamphlet on Communism and 
Religion, just issued, it deliberately 
and wilfully uses public funds to 
falsify and to mislead. 

I am not paid by Congress to in- 
vestigate. But in one hour, I Was 
able to gather facts from unim- 
peachable sources—even by the 
committee’s distorted standards— 
which merit impeachment of every 
signer of the report“ for sanction- 
ing this crude piece of fraud. 


SOME QUESTIONS 


Here are some of the questions 
and answers presented in the pam- 
phiet on religion under “Commu- 
nism” where elementary fact is 
readily available. Plainly, the “an- 
swers” are supposed to be based 
am the experience of the Soviet 
Union. | 

Q. Would the 
stroy the Bible? 

A. Every copy they could find. And 
they would jail anybody trying to 
print new ones. : 

Q. If Communism should come to 
the United States, could I belong to 
a church? 

A. You would have to choose be- 
tween church and Communism. If 
you should choose the Church, then 
prepare for persecution. 

Q. Would any child go to Sunday 
School? 

A. Not only would Sunday School 
be illegal, but also your child would 
be taught to report you to the police 
for trying to send them. 

Q. Was Russia a very religious 


Communists de- 


country before the Communists took 


over? 

A. About half the people of the 
Old Russian Empire belonged to the 
Orthodox branch of Christianity, 
recognized as an arm of the govern- 
ment. Beyond the established 
church, there were congregations of 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 


i Mohammedans and other faiths. 


They are not even tolerated now. 
Only the Orthodox sect is allowed 
any activity is tolerated at all. 


SOME FACTS 


Now look at some simple facts 
to see how the Hitlerian tactic of 
the Big Lie is financed with your 
money: 

1. The American Bible Society, 
world-wide Vible Gistributors reports 


ussiein testaments * psalms, 
100,000 Russian-bibles and 500 Greek 


Orthodox New Testaments were do- 
nated through Archbishop Alexei 
Sergevev of Byolostock and Rostov 
to Patriarch Alexei in Moscow, and 
thence distributed throughout the 
USSR. 

In October, 1947, a similar ship- 
ment, containing 5,000 Russian tes- 
taments, 100,000 Russizn bibles and 
1,000 Greek Orthodox new testa- 
ments were presente? officially to 
Metropolitan Gregorian. 

“We understand they are in the 
process of printing a stock of bibles 
there, but we have no detailed in- 
formation,” a spokesman of the So- 
ciety said in reply to a question 
about Soviet nible publication. 

The facts are that as early as 1926, 
an edition of the Bible was run off 
on government presses. In 1943, pub- 
lication of the Bible, the Koran and 
other religious texts were resumed, 
and all religious societies are free 
te publish and distribute. 

10 RELIGIOUS FAITHS 

2. According to a Herald Tribune 
report of July 4, 1948, there are 10 
major :ejigious faiths in the T8SR— 
seven Christian. Mohammedan, Bud- 
dhist and Jewish. In addifion, there 
are several minor groups, such as 
Seventh Day Adventists, Mcthodists, 
Molohans und Karaina. 

While figures for all sects are not 
readily available, Rev. Louis D. 
Newton, then president of the highly 
conservative Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. reported after a trip o tha 
USSR in July of 1946, that there 
are 2,0.0,000 Baptists alene. Bap- 
tists are fourth in numbers. Most 
numerous by far are the Greek Or- 
thodox, tien the Mohamm<-dans, 
then the Roman Ca holics. 

Rev. Newton reported there were 
3.000 Baptist churches and 2,500 
Baptist ministers. The Handbook 
of the USSR gives these figures fur 
priests and ministers: 

15,000 to 20,000 Orthodox priests. 

40,070 min:«s.ers of all other faiths, 
far more thun were permitted to 
function under the czar. According 
to a New York Times report, there 
were 16,000 Orthodox churches func- 
tioning in the USSR in June, 1945. 
REPORTS ON PARLEY 

3 Dr. Newton gave the following 
report on his meeting with the top 
Beptist Chur headers in the USSR: 

“They told me that they were 
entirely free to carry out their 
work. ... They went on to say 
that they are free to preach what 
they believe and to practice the 
beliefs wifhout any © hindrance 
from the state. The churches of 
all faiths, they told me, enjoy 
the same frcedem. They explained 


that under the old regime, when 


the orthedox.church was the state . 
church, the Baptiste and all other 


(Continued on Page 44) 


As We See It 


Mrs. 0 Wasn't Thinking 


Of the Daily Worker 


By Milton Howard 


i a debate on the free press in the UN, 

Mrs. Roosevelt heard a Soviet delegate 
say that the newspapers in the USA don’t 
speak for the people. Look at the elec- 


tions, he said. The papers went one way, 
and the people went another. In her reply, Mrs. 


Roosevelt thought that it was just such a fact as 
this which proved that we have a free press. If 95 
percent of the press is for Dewey and Dewey is 


defeated that means that we have a free press, 
she argued. Strange argument, 
indeed. The refusal of the people 
to follow the press really proved 
that the people are trying to 
fight their way free of the propa- 
ganda in the press, not that the 
press is free. 
Our newspapers are Big Busi- 
ness organs. If they are “free,” 
they are free only to defend Big 
Business and capitalism. That is 
the only freedom there is for the 
press in our country. Theoretically, anyone can start 
a newspaper. But you need at least $10,000,000. The 
“right” to start a paper is like the “right” to start a 
railroad or a bank. . 
Theoretically, the press presents “the facts.” Ac- 


tually, it does nothing of the kind. The biggest fact 
that faces the American people today is that they do 


not own their own country. A recent issue of the 


CIO News shows that 10 percent of the people own 
60 percent of the national wealth. Even this doesn’t 
show the full concentration and centralization of 
monopoly. Actually, about one percent of the popu- 
lation owns and controls more than 75 percent of 
the corporate wealth of the country. ’ 


This is a financial oligarchy such as the world 
has never seen. No real democracy is possible while 
the vast majority of the population is economic lly 
dependent upon a small class of banker-industrialist 
owners. 


Will you ever find these facts in your daily news- 
paper? Perhaps, one day in the ye r. But not again. 
Is there a single newspaper in the country which 
bases itself on a struggle against this anti-demo- 
cratic concentration of wealth, against a sceial sys- 
tem which permits the few owners to make profit 
out of the labor of the many? 


Yes, there is such a paper. 
Sunday Worker. It is this paper. 


It is the Daily and 
As such it is 


_ unique in the country. 


* 


F the 1,750 daily papers, this is the only anti- 

capitalist, anti-Wall Street paper. This is the 
only paper that says straight out.that America 
should be owned by the American people, that the 
industries and banks should belong to the nation 
led by the working class under socialism. 


No other paper is free“ to say that. No writer 
on any of the free“ press can write that and stay 
on his job. The daily papers are rigged to give 
certain facts. They will tell you where a fire took 
place—but they will not tell you of the landlord 
who owns the slum. They will report many isolated 
facts. 


If you read between the lines and scan small. 
items, you may be able to add up the genera! picture. 
But the entire newspaper industry in the USA 
with but a single exception — the Daily and 
Sunday Worker—is dedicated to spreading the Big 
Lie that the present social system of private profit 
and monopoly is good for the American people and 
the nation. There is not a single newspaper, whether 
it is GOP, Democrat, Dixiecrat, or what-have-you, 
that dares to challenge this Big Lie except this 
paper. (We have colleagues in this fight in the 
vigorous People’s World and Daily Freiheit.) 

* ' 
8 “freedom of the press” is loaded on the side 
of those with the most money. We have no 
millionaires to pay for us. Our readers are our 
bankers. 


We are out to get 40,000 new subscribers. We 
want to establish a steady readership of 100,000 every 
week. 

There can be no more patriotic and truly Amer- 
ican job than to get new readers for this paper which 
speaks for the millions of Americans, not for the 
banker-industrialist minority which picks America’s 
pocket. 

Every new reader becomes a thinking, acting 
citizen who knows the score. He becomes a maker 
of history, an important man in whose hands rests 
the defense of our nation’s peace and democracy. 
I urge you to do your share in getting new readers. 


A 


A Complete Short story 


Appears in The Worker 


8 A 14 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
pressed. documents are bound to. 
Here is a summary of them: 

ON FOREIGN POLICY the em- 
phasis is not on a challenge to the 
Marshall Plan as such, although it 
is opposed and was condemned by 
speakers. The eight points in the 
resolution were rather a challenge 
to the right wing on specific prob- 
lems of foreign policy and the issue 
of peace. Since the right wing pro- 
claimed so loudly that the Marshall 
Plan is purely a relief venture and 
has no effect on the sovereignty and 
economic status of nations, the pro- 
gressives called for an end of the 
cold war, return to Roosevelt policy, 
and more specifically: 


“That this convention condemn 
the recent pardon of Ilse Koch, the 
‘Beast of Buchenwald’ and other 
major war criminals, and we protest 
the action of our representatives in 
Germany in returning German in- 
. dustry te nazi industrialists and 
cartelists, and the use of ERP for 
rebuilding of German war industries 
and cartels. 

“That we oppose the sending of 
American troops, funds or muni- 
tions to the reactionary and cur- 
rupt Chiang Kai-shek regime in 
China, which is clearly opposed by 
the Chinese people. 

“That we demand release of all 
labor prisoners in Greece ande the 
ending of executions of labor lead- 
ers, and call on our Government 
te cease all support for the Yoyalist 
Greek government. The United 
Nations should act te foster a 
peaceful settlement of the civil war 
in Greece. 

“Since a year’s experience has 
demonstrated that the ERP, con- 
trary to expressed objectives set 
forth by CIO and sought by the 
American people. Has obstructed 
European reconstruction, impaired 
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EVE - WITNESS 


REPORT 


ISRAEL 


by 


A. B. MAGIL 


Daily Worker 
Correspondent 


Just Returned from Six 
| Months in Israel 
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December 2 — 8 P.M. 


119 East llth Street 


Admission 50¢ 


DAILY WORKER 


s Hitch the ClO to War Drive 


the condition of European workers, 
and carried with it interference in 


the affairs ef other nations, we 
propose that the question of eco- 
nomic aid should be submitted now 
te the United Nations for a. plan 
to be worked out and carried ent 
that organization. 

“Im accordance with the tradi- 
tional policy of American labor, we 
reaffirm our opposition to the peace- 
time draft and military training. 

“That we call on all nations te 
adopt a plan for complete disar- 
mament, under United Nations in- 
spection. 

“That we support all efforts to 
achieve peaceful compromise be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union as the main key to 
peace, and favor speedy, direct ne- 
gotiations between the countries as 
attempted by President Truman in 
the Vinson mission which was 
stopped by the intervention of the 
brass hats and State Department 

bankers.” 

Only one additional point, op- 
posing aid or recognition to Franco 
Spain, was incorporated in the ma- 
jority resolution, Otherwise that 
resolution only bristled with anti- 
Soviet denunciations and had only 
vague generalities and weasel words 
on such of the above points that 
might have been touched upon. 

The CIO’s top burocracy is now 
so integrated with the Truman Ad- 
ministration and its Marshall Plan 
that anything specific in line with 
labor’s aspirations that might em- 
barrass the State Department is 
carefully avoided or opposed. It 
wasn’t very long ago that Murray 
did protest Greek executions and 
opposed military conscription. 

ON POLITICAL ACTION the 
majority, gloating over election of 
Truman, gives the President vir- | 
tually a blank check and rejects 
“any and all proposals” for a Third 
Party. The minority stresses the 
need of a united front of all labor 
Organizations to bring popular 


‘pressure for enactment of a labor 


legislative program and that with- 
out “any reliance on the employers 
— the promises of the Administra- 
on.“ 
The minority resolution resolved 
that: “CIO-PAC should mobilize the 
CIO and all liberal forces for action 


to achieve the liberal program of | ON ORGANIZING the unorgan- 


peace, prosperity and freedom and 
for future electrical victeries, 


“The political activity of the ClO 
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Seturdey, Nov. 27, 8:30 P.M. 
eof America’s Great Nevelists 


"HOWARD FAST 


“Franee and Chiang Kai-shek: 
Wie Keeps Them Fewer? 
OSCAR BRAND 
Songs. * Spain and China 


DANCE beth nites te 
the music 
Tresser’s. 

( 


Sunday, Nov. 
Neted Journalist 


is ASTOR PLACE (8th St. near B'way) 
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the CIO's 


ON e ot sensei: reso- 
lution only expresses a pious wish 
for a “high consumption level-econ- 
omy” and a greater share to labor 
of the national income, And it 
states that it is possible to achieve 
this “within the framework of a 
reasonable. profit structure,” what- 
ever that may mean. The resolu- 
tion might have been adopted 50 
years ago. It commits the CIO to 
nothing now. 


The minority resolution chal- 
lenges the NAM’s and incidentally, 
the right wing’s position, that price 
increases are due to wage increases 
and declares: 


“That we reaffirm the necessity 
for substantial wage increases for 
all workets and pledge all efforts 
te prompt winning of such increases. 
In this conpection, we hope CIO 
unions will work out a united wage 
strategy by common agreement. 

“That we demand that wage in- 
creases be granted by industry with- 
out price increases. 


“That we deneunce employer 
schemes for increased production 
based on speed-up and intensified 
exploitation of the werkers and ex- 
ert all efforts te protect workers 
against such attempts. 

“That we emphatically reiterate 
our opposition te any government 
plan of wage freezing.” 

The right wing differs with every- 
one of these points in practice, if 
not in actual theory, and for that 
reason especially opposes a united 
wage policy and refuses even to 
commit itself definitely for a fourth 
round raise. 


ON INTERNATIONALISM, the 
majority has perverted the CIO’s 
step forward by. its role in founding 
the World Federation of Trade 
Unions to a policy of attaching 
unions to the State Department’s 
diplomatic and Marshall Plan ma- 
chinery. Its resolution opens the 


by authorizing the officers to con- 


door to withdrawal from the WTV 


The convention wouldn't go for 
the above amendment. 
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CALLING 


All Communist Party 
Press Directors 


You have a conference with 


HENRY WINSTON 


(National Organization Director, Communist Party) 


MONDAY, NOV. 29 
7:30 P.M. 


WEBSTER HALL 
119 East IIc Street 


N. Y. STATE COMMITTEE, COMMUNIST PARTY 


* Laura Duncan 


and Knishes 


* Japanese Dancers 
and Blintzes 


* Piute Pete plus 


- more temptations 


Penthouse Ballroom 


* 


Auspices: 


N. Y. Civil Rights Congress 


Sunday, Nov. 28—8:15 P.M. 
JAZZ 


A PEOPLE’S MUSIC 
SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 


“Jass—-A Feeple’s Music’’ 


author, 


and 


HERBERT WHEELDIN 


sult with the British labor leaders 
on such steps. 

Th: minority resolution reaffirms | 
“support and participation in the 
WFTU,” calls for further strength- | 
ening of the organization. 


ized, upon which there was a spirit- 
ed discussion, the ‘minority wanted 
a guarantee of conditions that would | 
really make possible a new drive, | 
and proposed: 

“We condemn raiding activities 
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Jefferson School Forums 


6th Ave. and 16th St. — WA 9-1 


Lecture and Dance 
FRATERNAL 


CLUBHOUSE 
110 W. 48th St. 


DR. MURRAY SANKS 
speaking on 
“PFreadian Psychoanalysis 
Explained” 


Bored? 


Spend an exeiting Sus Sunday Eve. 


He 
“The Peo — in China” 
by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 
SEE: 


Unusual Film on Chinese Life 
THEN: 
cing and Refreshments 
WHEN? 


at the 


ERSON FORUM 


201 W. fhe Son St. Subs 50¢ 
Jefferson Section, CP 


Lecture and Dance 


Sunday, Nov. 28, at 8:30 P.M. 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


106 W. dera St., bet. 6th & B’way 
Not to Be Missed! 


Debate between 


DR. MARGARET DANIELS 
(Noted psychologist, writer, lecturer) 
and 


IRVING A. LANZER 
(Noted lecturer, marriage eduacater and 
sociolegist of CCNY) 


“What Men and Women Should 
Know About Each Othe” 


DAVID BHORLICK’S ORCH. 
Adm. $1.04 plus tax 


Asseciate Editer, Masses—Maiustream 
Dr. HERBERT APTHEKER 


Diseusses “THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
NEGRO HISTORY” at the Bore Park 
People’s Forum 
Sunday Nev. 28, ai 8 P.M. — Subs We 
4003 — 13th AVENUE 


THE ARTS CLUB 


presents 
A CET. ACOUAINTED DANCE 
Eve., Nev. 27, at 8:39 
and His Band 
Bring a friend or come alene 
Pleasant atmesphere and fun 
HOTEL ALBERT, @& University Piace 
(at ith St., 1 Meek E. of Sth Ave.) 


Subscription $1.26 


rin and Band, pleasant atmosphere, 8:30; 


Whar On? 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan | 


DANCING, Hotel Albert, 66 University | 
Place. Arts Club Presentation, Bobby Mer- 


subs. 41.20. 

FOR LUCK that’s geod, just knock on 
wood: but for luck that’s more so, just 
shake your torso at the Youth Turkey Tret. 
Recorded dance bands, square dances, 
a-n-d a leading peoples singer. 201 2nd 
Ave. (12th & 13th Sts.) Nov. 27. Subs. 75c. 
Ausp: Ray Friedlander & Greenwich wu 
lage Youth Clubs, Manhatten Youth Sec- 
tien C. P. 

BORED? Come and spend an .exciting 
evening at Jefferson School’s dance Sat- 
urday, Nov. 27, 8:3 pm. 16th St. and 
6th Ave. Dencing, fun, refreshments. 

EXTRA! Special party, games, rhumbea 
dancers Sabu and Eugenis, pizza, refresh- 
ments. Benefits to Simplicity Pattern 
strikers. Saturday night, Nov. 27, 8:30 p.m; 
171 East 116th St. Auspices, East Harlem 
Youth C. P. Donation 65c. 

JOHN HENRY and Paul Bunyan are 
coming with refreshments on twin cyclones 
to- Folksay's Housewarming at 146 W. 
2 At. Social dancing, singing. Come along, 
have a terrific time. Bubs. 5c. 

“THANKSGIVING #£=FESTIVAL.” No- 
vember 27th. American Labor Party; 4th 
A. D., south, 158 Rivington St., 8:30 p.m. 
Dancing, entertainment, refreshments. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends’ 
Surprise attractions, congenial atmosphere, 
folk, social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
12 East 16th St. 

MUSIC For Children—Second concert for 
children, sponsored by the Jefferson 
School: Laura Duncan, Lucy’ Brown, — 
Viinisky and Ensemble, Peter Seeger. sing- 
ing master of ceremonies, $1.20 and $1.80. 
Tickets at the Jefferson Bookshop; Work- 
ers Bookshop, etc. Town Mall, Saturday 


afternoon, Nov. 27, 2:30 p.m. 


Bronx 


CALLING ALL YOUTH! Dancing, re- 
freshments, entertainment. Saturday, 8:30 
pm. 891 Freeman St., eer Intervaie) ; 

N 


} 


N 


tof; the present state in China. How long 
National 


| speaker is an authority on China. Sunday, 


FEELING FESTIVE? Then come te Car- 
ver Youth's gala Thanksgiving weekend 
party. 1301 Boston Road, 6:30 pm. Lots 
of guys and gals, plenty of refreshments, 
entertainment, and some good games. 

ARCH FAR fun party. Virgil, Reg lar 
Fellows and You. Fun, foed, music, and 
refreshments at Jack London Youth Club 
Funfest. 1074 Lengfellow Ave. apartment 2. 
8:30 p.m. Subs. 50c. 

HOUSEWARMING PARTY. Beautifuily 
redecorated Headquarters, luscious 1804. 
Dancing, folk, square and ballroom to 
your heart’s content. Bring friends. 3230 
Bainbridge Ave. Subs. 39¢. ALP-i3th A.D. 
Time, 8 p.m. 

VENGAN A LA FIESTA de cumpleanos 
por Rosa dei club Juventud del Buen Ve- 
cino. Come help the Buen Vecine Youth 
celebrate comrade Rosie's birthday, Satur- 
day night, Nev. 27, 785 Westchester Ave. 
(Get off at Prospect Ave.) Refreshments, 
food, dancing. Subs, 50c. 

GALA CONCERT-DANCE sponsored by 
Fraternal Mandolin Symphony Orch. 
Dance music by Abe Tyteit and his band 
at S08 Westchester Ave., N. Y. Prospect 
prem ty IRT. Admission $1.20, tax in- 
cluded. 


Brooklyn 

FROLIC FEAST, FUN. Victory fer, 
Fsrael Dance, Saturday, Nov. 27, 8 p.m. 
Cleveland Community Center. 606 Cleve- 
land St., Bkiyn. Exhibition folk dancing, 
comedy skits, community sing. Donation 
—— Jewish Young Fraternalists, East New 

ork. 

BORO PARK’S. “Time of your Life.” 
Third annual Thanksgiving Festival. Pee- 
ple’s Songs, turkey, drinks. dancing. All 
for $1. Saturday, 9 p.m. 40903-12th Ave., 
B’klyn. 

MEET “THE SHNOOKS’” at our “gone” 
party. Music, dancing, new skits and foed 
galore. Bring your date, don’t be late. 

Sutter Ave., near Barbey. Subs. 


50c. 

EAST FLATBUSH - BROWNSVVILLE 
Lodge 517, JPFO presents “We Live 
Again.” Latest fm on the fight for late 
and freedom of Europe’s Jews, Pius se- 
lected shorts. Proceeds go to JPFO's Re- 
habilitation Fund. 1124 Clarkson Ave., Cor- 
ner 96th St. $:30 pm. Bubs. 175. 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


RECORDED MUSICALE, Sunday. 8 p.m. 
Bach, dandel, Mozart. Fiske, 137 Ninth 
Ave, (nem 18th St.. ——j— 

WHAT NEXT FOR CHINA? An analysis 


can. the Government last? ‘The’ 


ORE EN Bee TInt i tt tt rm i i mnt 96999996 tat i tt 


Nov. 28, 3:15 p.m. East Harlem, 171 East 
116th St. Admission 25c. 

DR. MURRAY BANKS speaks on Freud- 
ian Psycho-analysis Explained. Tonight, 
Sunday, at Fraternel Clubhouse, 110 W. 
48th St., 8:30 p.m. Adm. $1.04 pl 

JAZZ—A PEOPLE'S MUSIC—A “Wiscus- 
sion of the new Sidney Finkelstein book. 
The place of jazz in world music, its his- 
tery from New Orleans, to the present. 
Its beauty as music. Speakers: Sidney 
Finkeistein, and Herbert Wheeldin. Jef- 
ferson Forums, 8:15 p.m. Soc, Jeffersou 
School, 16th St. and 6th Ave. 

STUDIO PARTY! Come ail members, 
friendsi Congenial atrmiesphere, felk, so- 
cial, fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 
East 16th St. 


Hronx 


VARIETY FILM SHOW at Hunts Peint 
Youth Club, 1028 EF. 163 St. Social and 
entertainment will follow. 3:30 p.m. 

BARN .DANCE. Infermal, lessons. free. 
refreshments. Nov. 28. 7:45 p.m. Tth North 
ALP, 1733 Boston Road (above Dover 
Theatre) Subscription 50¢. 


Coming 


REPORT on Isracl—An eye-witness. ac- 
coum. A. B. Magil, just returned from 


for the Daily Worker, speaks Thursday, 
Dec. 2, & p.m. at regen Hall, 119 K. 11 


the Pentheuse Ballroom, 13 Astor Piace. 
Broadway and Hollywoed entertainment, 
Paul Livert and his Orchestra. Tickets 
$1.25 in advance. 31. at door (tax inel.) 


BTOGDENT 

live band. Pete Seeger, Artie Torg, prevue 
eof student revue. Games fun Get 
acquainied, refreshments, got Hotel 
Diplomat, 108 W. 43 St. Dec. 11, 8:30. 


— 


— 


per line in the 
Daily Worker 


a 


RATES: 35 cents 


six. months of correspending from Israel 
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CET BEHIND THE PAPER THAT GETS BEHIND YOU! 


Story in The Worker 
Wins Job Back 
For Man at Ford 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Philip Caruso who worked for Ford for 30 years and was fired some 
weeks ago for not being able to make production and whose exclusive 
story was told in last week’s Worker, was called back to work by the 
company when The Worker story was hung up in washrooms and bulletin 
boards in the plant. 


The Worker interviewed the 65-year-old Caruso who told how the 
company had marked him a “voluntary quit,” thus gypping him out of 
his unemployment compensation. The week before the company had 
announced that it was worth a billion dollars in assets when it filed its 
report with the State of Massachusetts. 


The story in The Worker described how the big boss in the Motor 
Building had come down to the line and pinned a gold button on 
Caruso’s shirt saying, We are awarding you this bution for your 30 


years of service and loyalty to the Ford Motor Company.” Two weeks 
later he was fired. 


The tragic plight of Caruso, revealed in The Worker story, aroused 
workers everywhere in the plant. The story disclosed that he faced evic- 
tion because he could not make payments on a $3,000 mortgage on his 
home. 


The workers learned about the Caruso case through 1,500 copies of 
The Worker going into the plant through subscriptions and sales. Also 
the Progressive Committeemen group in the Motor Building issued a 
leafiet on the Caruso case that alerted everyone. 


With such a ferment cooking on all the lines, the company beat a 
hasty retreat and called Caruso back to work. The Worker story related 
how the foreman had “offered” Caruso another job before he was seni 
home, that of lifting heavy stock, which Caruso was unable to do. Thirty 
years of working in Ford’s speedup factory had left him a physically 
broken worker. 


The Worker related how the company since 1943 had sought to get 
Caruso out of the plant on six different occasions, following an injury 
in 1943, when he slipped on a slick floor. Six times the State Department 
of Labor Commissioners ordered the company to return Caruso to work 
or pay him compensation. 


; 
* 
* 


Because of this injury to his spine, Caruso was not able to do a job JJ 8 „ . 
unless it was sitting down. He now has a sitting down job. ea ne JJ RS ae 255 5 5 oor 
Kou 2 „ . 6 N N Ses. debe oe oe 2 
The Worker chalked up another victory at Ford’s this last week. Me BE 4 
This issue containing the Caruso story also ran a story of speedup in seek oe oe „% 8 
Department 194, Press Steel Building. ERR BRE Geoice C SS, Se ese he 8 


Production there was supposed to be 2,200 pieces. The workers 
were being forced to produce 3,750 pieces. The Worker mentioned that 
the committeeman was reluctant to bring the beef to the foreman be- 
eause “he might get a layoff.” 


Well, last week a time study was taken of the job while the union 
building chairman, the union committeeman, the foreman, the general 
fereman stood by and watched. Production on the job was eut back. 
One comment from a worker was, “Well, while a lot of committeemen 
stood around and nothing happened about cutting down the speedup, the 
article appeared in The Worker and we sure got action.” 


(Reprinted from Nov. 18, 1948, issue of the Daily Worker.) Sie ii “7 PHILIP CARUSO 


GET 40,000 WORKER SUBSCRIPTIONS BY JAN. In 


Buy a Sub 
LATEST FIGURES ON WORKER SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE . 
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Harlem Destitute 


Get Run-around 
At Welfare Dep't 


By Abner W. Berry 


Italy Workers 
Face Winter of 
Hunger, Misery 


ROME (Telepress).— While the 
Italian people face a winter of the 
severest hardships, the Italian com- 
mittee of the Italian Communist 
Party has announced that the Com- 
munists in Parliament will propose 
emergency measures to halt the 
firing of workers and the eviction 


The waiting room of Welfare Center Number 26, 149 W. 
124 St., could well be called the “Home of Heartache.” It 
is'that—and more—for the hundreds who gather there daily. 


of farm workers and to relieve the 
miserable plight of the unemployed. 


The Central Committee held a 


Do this room, located 
sprawling department store facing 
125th Street, come the destitute of 
Herlem seeking public aid. 

At 8:30 a.m., a half hour before 
the welfare cénter opens, applicants |* 
form a line before the door. One of 
these is a slight, neatly dressed Ne- 
gro. We will call him Jack Melton: 

Melton approaches the reception- 
ist’s desk and receives a ticket with 
a number on it after which he finds 
a seat, if one is available among the 
200 in the room. (Usually by 9:30 
a.m. there are no more seats left in 
the waiting room.) At about 1 p.m. 
Melton’s number is called and he is 
directed to an interviewer's room. 

There he is pumped as to why he 
needs relief, how he has been get- 
ting along until now, where he has 
worked and so on and so forth. At 
the end of the interview he is told 
to register for a job at the State 
Employment Service- and obtain a 
hospital statement as to his fitness 
for work from a city hospital. 


* 


MELTON Lad not gone to the say she has disappeared.“ 


Welfare center until all his resources 


ere exhausted. Therefore he doesn’t fused welfare assistance because the 
have carfare to and from either hospital doctors said he was able 
But go he must if he wants 


place. 
to have the right to apply for aid. 
So he begs his friends for the small 
change necessary. | 


above a 


‘titled to $102 a month for his wife 
land family. 


Der two- day meeting at the weekend to 
| study the grave economic situation. 
‘The industrialists continue to fire 
| thousands of workers weekly, at a 
time when Italy already has 2,500,- 
000 unemployed. In the Po Valley 
alone 60,000 farm workers and their 
families are under eviction orders, 


The Communists propose a six- 
This is the routine which at least point program: firstly, compel the 


200 persons must go through daily | 
who visit W:C. 26 in Harlem. industrialists in every sector to sus 


pend sackings for the entire winter 
This is the tallsnap of the policy period; secondly, halt all evictions 


P N en of farm workers; thirdly, extend re- 
8 n lief assistance to all unemployed and 


l * rte — double assistance during the two 
months of winter; fourthly, an extra 


either one of these two things will 
result in his being taken off the 
welfare rolls. 
Melton has worked two weeks for 
a chance to seek assistance from a 
city department. He is now en- 


pense, and continuous pressure to 
allowance for pensioned workers, 
become wage-cutting work slaves. | who are reduced almost to beggary; | 


* fifthly, start a program of useful 
UN MAN, 22, just out . 
e se pn - | public works under the control of a 


| 
n 3 non parliamentary commission; sixthly,| 
Ellen Sand here, went through the freeze rents and the prices of most 
welfare routine two weeks ago, At important consumer goods. 
the end she was told, “Go ahead 
and try to find a job; we'll send 
someone to see you in a few days.“ 
No one came and now her friends 


A one-armed elderly man was re- 


to take a job. This is a part of 
Hilliard’s announced policy of forc- 
ing the welfare applicants to “CO-| 
operate in seeking employment.” 


By Art Shields 


2 


BOOST STRIKERS’ MORALE—The — of — west coast 
maritime workers is lifted by outdoor entertainers on the picketline 
circuit. This trio of members of the Natl Union of Marine Cooks 

Stewards (CIO) makes with the harmony on the San Francisco 
waterfront. 


Longshore Rank and Filers 
To Demand Strike Relief 


At the hospital he has to sweat) When Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 


40 7 : * — 7 . . 
out another line, and is treated and the State Department of wel- King” Joe Ryan, president of the AFL's International Longshoremen’s Association, 


was desperately trying to blitz the 60,000 Atlantic coast dock strikers back to work this 


discourteously as a “reliefer” by the fare began their drive against New 
His hospital York welfare clients last fall Miss week-end with a petty cash raise of 13 cents an hour without any improvement in con- 


is an Sands and Jack Melton were em- ditions. The 13-cent offer was made > 
inactive tybercular who can accept 


hospital personnel. 
statement reveals that he 


“light” work. 


It took him two days to borrow luxury clients was a long way trom dore bosses. 
the money needed for the trips to Harlem then. 
provide himself with eligibility for 


welfare aid. So he goes back to 
the welfare center where again he 
repeats the ticket-waitingroom-in- 
terview routine, a procedure which 
takes approximately a full day. 
A few more questions are asked 
by the interviewer this time and 
Melton is given an application for 
welfare aid. This after three days! 
But wait! Melton is then in- 
formed that he is to return within 
three or four days at a specified 
hour with the filled-out form. 


* 

BY THE TIME his application is 
filled out, Melton, together with the 
200-odd other daily visitors, awaits 
his appointment in the welfare cen- 
ter. By this time his wife has had 
to scrape up every available re- 
source—by selling or pawning be- 
longings—to provide a meagre sub- 
sistence diet. 

Melton is at the end of his rope. 
He needs rescuing immediately. His 
welfare interviewer checks his ap- 
plication, asks a few more ques- 
tions and tells him, “You may go 
home now. Stick around for we 
will send an investigator to see you 
in three or four days.” 

An investigator visits Melton in 
his home, a one-room “kitchenette,” 
nearly two weeks after his first ap- 
peal for aid. He and his wife are 
given a thorough going over as to 


: 


ployed. The pressworn story of the by Cyrus Ching, federal conciliator, | 
“Mink Coat Lady” and the so-called and okayed by Ryan and the steve- 


But the Governor's | 
policies, and growing unemploy- 
ment among Negroes, are now im- 
portant factors in creating depres- | 
sion conditions uptown in the boom Ryan's ban on meetings, as this issue 
period. ot the Worker went to press. 

With the aid of Dewey, Hilliard Two thousand or more men are 
and job discrimination, Harlem is expected to attend. 
becoming a hunting preserve for Strike relief and strike demands 
the low-wage employer. will be discussed at the meeting, 

* which is called by 2,000 rank and 

WITHHOLDING welfare benefits file strikers. It was scheduled for 
to citizens of Harlem who have Livingston Hall in Brooklyn at 2 
numerous obstacles to hurdle in the p. m., Friday, Nov. 26. 
search for jobs is a new device for 
herding slave-labor in the ghetto. 

Welfare Center Number 26 has a 
caseload of about 14,000, represent- 
ing more than one-tenth of all re- 
lief clients in New York City. Hil- 
Hard has announced that these 
thousands will be reinvestigated to 
determine their “eligibility” in line 
with his “work test” scheme. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s drive 
against the enlightened social sec- 
urity practices inaugurated during 
the New Deal are now bearing fruit. 
Harlem, being the first to feel the 
sting of unemployment, is a good! The solidarity news reached its 
indication of what unemployed! climax last Tuesday when the “black 
workers can expect as the boom of gang“ of the Queen Elizabeth had 
our war economy recedes before overwhelmingly voted to keep the 
inevitable bust. | 83, 000 ton liner in Southampton, 


Representatives of 10 ILA locals 
in Brooklyn were preparing for a 
‘huge strike rally, in defiance of 


sented Ryan with a petition for a 
meeting, which he rejected. He had 
nothing to tell the men, Ryan de- 
clared, 

* 


RANK AND FILE LONGSHORE- 
MEN will speak at the meeting with 
Paul O’Dwyer, labor attorney, and a 
vice president of the ILA. 

The rank and file upsurge came 
as the men’s hopes of victory were 
stimulated by the support they were 
getting from the ‘maritime workers 
in Great Britain and Canada. 


The 2,000 men had previously pre- 
saddled with an extremely costly 


England, until the longshoremen's relief at the headquarters of the 
strike was settled. Longshoremen’s Club of the Amer- 
Halifax longshoremen, the same | ican Labor Party at 565 Henry St. 
day, resumed their boycott of “hot” | in the Red Hook section of that 
ships diverted from New York to borough. 
Canada. Hundreds of chickens for 
Ryan’s failure to control the long-; Thanksgiving dinners were among 
shore rank and file was admitted the commissary items distributed. 
last Tuesday by the shipping inter- The stuff is collected by a rank 
ests’ semi-official organ, the New and file welfare committee of the 
York Journal of Commerce. longshoremen's club, headed by 
Shipping men, said an editorial John Tossilino and Lennie Lubrano. 
column in the employers’ paper, were * 


a ealin 

2 — mmer 

ership.” lyn are pitching in with food gifts. 
Communist Party clubs are aiding 

also. Unions are aiding— AFI. Bak- 

ers“ Local 3, for instance, donates 

100 loaves of bread and 50 cakes a 


day. It also gave a check for $200. 

Some food markets are also do- 
nating eggs, canned groseries, cof- 
fee, vegetables and many other 
items. 

And rank and file longshoremen 
are rattling theih help-the-strike 
cans among the workers in the 
‘Shipyards of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and the Todd corporation in 
Brooklyn. 

Employer, meanwhile, are feeling 
the pinch. The New York State 
Chamber of Commerce asserts that 
the strike is costing business $30,- 
000,000 a day, as exports and im- 
* are eee to a standstill. 


* 


BUSINESS INTERESTS were 


strike because they had put their 
confidence in Ryan, the employers’ 
organ admitted. 

Ryan, however, didn’t speak for 
the men, the paper conceded, The 
contrast between the “overwhelm- 
ing” vote of the men rejecting the 
agreement (for 10 cents an hour in- 
crease, with no improvement in 
conditions), which Ryan had ac- 
cepted, and the “overwhelming” 
vote of Ryan’s negotiating commit- 
tee in favor of the employers’ pro- 
posal, was very great. 

Ryan’s policy of starving the men 
back to work is already failing in 
Brooklyn. A thousand or more 
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ability to find jobs even to listing ae . 
friends from whom they might be 


able to borrow money. Their 


surance policy is confiscated, and 


relatives are checked for willing 2 


ness and ability to aid them. Wel- 
fare-aid, they are told, is given 


only on a monthly basis—a new or 15 1 25 


procedure. 

Melton is advised by the visitor 
that he must report to the Depart- 
ment of Welfare once a month tor 
an employment interview, and once 
during the same period he must 
report to the hospital for a state 
ment on 4 8 * N 
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New veterans — ne nearing ingcompletion a at nies Prark near Peekskill, Ne *. * named after F. B. Roosevelt, 
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Saturday, Nov. 27 


6:15 P.M—CBS Views the Press. 
WCBS. . 
6:30 PM. -O Symphony, Ar- 


WQxR—New York Times News 
§:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 


WJZ—Gangbusters 
WCBS—Winner Take All 
WQxXR—News; Music 

§:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 
WCBS—It Pays To Be Ignorant 
WJZ—What'’s My Name 

9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 

Wan Ness: Record Album 

19:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 

WOR—Theatre of the Air 

PWV Johnny Olsen Quiz 

WCBS—Hometown Reunion 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WOQxXR—News; Record Album 

10: - WNBC_Grand Ole Opry 
WQxXR—Pop Concert 

11:00-WOR—News—Music 

WJZ—News; Music 

WMCA—News; Mr. and Mrs. Music 

WHN—America Back to God 


8-30 PM —Life Begins at 80. 


_SATURDAY 


2:00-WJZ—Harry K 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WNY ra Music , 


C—Ope . 
WNBO—Vincent Lopez 


9:30-WNBC—Whitey Berquist Orchestra 
WJZ—Popular Music 
WCBS—Football game 
WQXR—Program Favorites 
WNYC—Great Operas 
WQxR—News; Program Favorites 

:45-WJZ— football 

ä WNBC— Football 


yan 
WOR—Take a Number—Quis 
Wo R Nervs: Music 
§:30-WNBC—To Be Announced 
WOR—tTrue or False—Quis 
WCBS—Red Barber 
WQxR—Cocktail Time 
§:45-WNBC—Lassie Show 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—News; Speaking of Songs 
WNYC—Jazz Jubilee 
WCBS—Art Hannes 
WQxXR—News; Music to Remember 
6:15-WNBC—Football Results 
WCBS—CBS Views the Press 
WJZ—Phil Brestoff 
6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony 
WOR-News 
WJZ—Quizdom Class 
WCBS—Sports Talk 
WQxXR—Dinner Concert 
6:45-WOR—Stan Lomax 
WCBS—Larry LeSueur 
WNYC—Weather, News 
7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WJZ—Joe Hasel 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WCBS—My Favorite Husband 
WQxXR—News; Music 
7:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—Answer Man 


UTRILLO 


Reproductions 


PICASSO 
RENOIR 
CEZANNE 
DEGAS 
VAN GOGH, ete. 


“>< 
FRAMED 


from $925 


Large selection of Art Books, Domestic and French 


TRIBUN SUBWAY 


GALLERY 
100 W. 42nd St. (Sub. Areade Downstairs) 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


STAGE 
ANN DVORAK 324% - ravi 


— THE 


RESPECTFUL 
PROSTITUTE 


& Richard Harrity’s “HOPE IS THE THING’ 
CORT Theatre, 48th St., East of Bway 
Clrele 5-4289 Evenings at 8:45 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 72:45 


£ 


od 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
Sunday, Nov. 28 

12:00 M—Invitation to Learning. 
WCBS, 

1:15 PM.—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 

1:15 P.M—William S. Gailmor. 
WMGM. 

1:30 PM—Author Meets the 
Critic. WNBC. 

1:30 PMM.— Tell It Again. WCBS. 

2:00 P.M—Brooklyn Museum 
Cooncert. WNYC. 

2:30 PM.—NBC University The- 
atre. WNBC. 

2:30 PM—yYou Are 
WCBS. 

3:00 P.M—N. T. Philharmonic 
WCBS. 

3:00 P.M.—Frick Concert. WNYC. 

3:30 P.M.—Juvenile Story. WOR. 

4:35 P.M.—Living, 1948. WNBC. 

5:30 P.M—Carnegie Hall Twi- 

light Concert. WQXR. 

6:00 PM. Oscar Brand Song 
Festival. WNYC. 

6:30 P.M.— Adventures of Ozzie 

| and Harriet. WNBC. 

7:00 P.M —Jack Benny show. 
WNBC. 

8:00 P.M—Charlie McCarthy- 
Edgar Bergen. WNBC. 

9:30 P.M—Theatre Guild. WJZ. 

9:30 PM—Our Miss Brooks. 
WCBS. 

10:00 PM-—The Lively 
WNEW. 

11:30 P.M.—Chicago Round Table. 
WNBC. 


SUNDAY 


AFTEENOON 
12:05-WQxXR—Symphonic Varieties 
12:15-WJZ—UN Reporter 
: WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 

12:30-WNBC—Eternal] Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—People’s Platform 
WINS—Recorded Music 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recorded Music 
WQxXR—Record Review 

12:45-WOR—Milton Rettenberg, Plane 
— — Time 


There. 


— 


Arts. 


a 7 


but everybody 


saturday eve, december lith at the pent- 
house ballroom, 13 astor place, n. y. c.... 
broadway and hollywood entertainment 
paul livert and his orchestra. ., tickets 
‘$1.25 im advance, $1.50 at door (tax incl.), 
om sale at workers bookshop, bookfair, jef- 
ferson bookshop and russian kaka 
auspices daily worker staff and daily worker 


is gonna 
be at the 
‘daily’ 
2 


WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 

WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 

WMGM—Yiddish Swing 

WNEW—Music America Loves 

WLIB—KEeyboard Interludes 

WQxR—New York Times News} 
Midday Symphony 


1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 

1:15-WCBS—-Elmo Roper 
WMGM—William S. Gailmor 
WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 


1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 
WwOR—Canary Pet Show 
WJ7,—Nationa! Vespers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WCBS—tTell It Again 
WNEW—News; Recorded Musie 
WLIB—Melody Playhouse 


2:00-WOR—Family Theatre 
WCBS—PFestival of Song 
WNBC—Dramatized Series in Coop- 
eration with Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies 
WJZ—Week Around the World 
WNYC—Brookiyn Museum Concert 
WLI B GypSy Music 
WOQxR—News 
2:05-WQxXR—Footlight Echoes 
2: — — Johnson, Interviews 
2:30-WNBC—NBC University Theatre 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WIZ— Ur President 
WCBSB—You Are There 
WII Latin, American Music 
WLIB—Variety Show 
WOQxXxR—Americana 


2:45-wOR—Blackstone, the Magician 
2:55-WNY C—News 
3:00-WNBC—NBC University Thea. (con’t) 
WwOR—Michael O'Duffy, Tenor 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—N. Y. Philharmonie 
Symphony 
WLIB—News; Music 
3:15-wJZ—Future of America 
3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WNYC—Choral Masterpieces 
WNEW—News; Recorded Music 
WIZ—Favorite Story 
4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WOR—House of Mystery 
W1JZ—Ted Malone 
WMCA—Light Popular Musie 
WLIB—News; Music 
WoOxR—News 
4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR--True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air 
WCBS—Skyway to the Stars 
WNEW—News; Recorded Musie 
4:35-WNBC—lhiving 1948 
4:55-WNY C—News 
5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—Quiet Please 
WCBS—Robert G. Lewis 
WINS—Recorded , Music 
WLIB—-News; Two on the Aisle 
WQxXR—News; Record Reviews 
5:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 
5:30-WOR—Quick as a Hlasb 
WCBS—Strike It Rich 
WJZ—David Harding 
WNBC—RCA Victor Show 
WNEW—News: Music 
EVENING 
6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
rer Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Folk Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—Recorded Music 
WMCA—My Best Records 
WINS— Xavier Cugat 
WNEW— Recorded Music 
WG XR -News 
6:05-WQxXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Orzzie and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Pause That Refreshes 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WINS—News: Meet Your Oongress 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; News 
7:00-WNBC—Jack Benny Show 
WOR—Sherlock Holmes 
WJZ—Go For the House 
WCBS—Gene Autry 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WINS— Bible Hour 
WNEW—Hour of St. Francis 
WQxXR—News 
7:05-wWQxXR—Collectors Items 
7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Amos N' Andy 
WMCA—Album of Favorites 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News; Spirituals 
8:00-WNBC—Charlie McCarthy 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—Step the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsedy 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
“  WQXR—News 
8:05-WQxXxR—Symphony Hall 
8:30-WNBC—Fred Allen “a 
WMCA—American Panorama 
WOR—Melvin ElHott 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 
— 8:45-WOR—Robert 8. Allen 
WEVD— Alexander Gabriel 
8:55-WCBS—Ned Calmer 
9:00- WNBC—Merry-Go-Round 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Electric Theatre 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WMCA—News; Composers Notebook 
WEVD—Drama: In Your Name 
WQxXR—News | 
9:05-WQXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons 
WEVD— Michael Young 
§:30-WNBC—Familiar Music 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WIJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
_ WNEW—News; Music You Want 
) uiz—I Cha You 
70:00 


Take It or Leave It 
CA—Dinah Shore 

| WOR—Hobby Lo 

WCBS—Lum N- 


Album 
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Duclos Calls 
‘Third Force’ 
Agent of U. 5. 


(Continued from Page 4) 
business-manager of the Communist 
press, decorated with the Legion of 
Honer. Business accounts in his 
name were obviously legitimate. 
“Gosnat”—turns out to be the 
business-manager of the Party itself. 
What’s more, he’s a deputy for 
Charente-Maritime, actually sitting 
in the Assembly. 

Duclos then challenged the other 
inferences: he demanded the names 


of the so-called foreignrs wh 
brought th so-called gold. Moch 
did not dare reply. 


Duclos revealed that on Sept. 3rd, 
1948, he had attended a meeting of 


W 


me society for friendship with Ro- 


mania, but in the company of Mme. 
Cletta Mayer, wife of the Socialist 
minister of labor, and Charles 
Dumas, an editor of the Socialist 
Le Populaire. Se what could Moch 
make of that? 

THEN HE TURNED to the f- 
nances. Yes, Communist funds are 
deposited in a bank, which is a well- 
known commercial institution, unde: 
strict supervision of the ministry 
of fimance, Like many banks in 
France it is owned by foreign share- 
holders, in this case Soviet institu- 
tions. So what? 

Where does our money come from? 
“T will tell you,” said Duclos. He 
then revealed that in addition to 
dues payments from its million 
members, the PCF gets the bulk of 
its revenue from the salaries of its 
elected officials: its deputies, its 
councillors of the Republic, its mu- 
unicipal and departmental officials. 
He presented a table showing that 


percent of this was returned for 
their living expenses; the balance of 
132,669,176 francs went to the Party. 
Then he read the August and Sep- 


tember bank balances and showed | 
that Moch had given a figure in the 


debit column, but had not shown the 


credit columns 


Then Duclos went over to the 
attack. “I propose,” he said, a 
eommission of inquiry into the fi- 
nances of my party—and its press— 
and also into the finances of the 


Socialist paper, Le Populaire.” 


“T accuse you of having received 
foreign money, or more exactly, that 
the French Socialist Party has re- 


— money from abroad,” shouted | 
' 


‘Duclos. 
He then quoted from the Social- 


from Jan. 1 through October, the 
total salaries of all elected officials | § 
came to 219,525,626 francs. Forty 
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ist paper, Le Populaire, during its 
recent financial drive. On June 20, 
1948, it boasted of 200,000 francs 
from Belgian Socialist deputies. of 
similar sums from Swiss and Italian 
Socialists, He quoted the acknowle 
edgment of receipts, from the British 
Socialists, and cited a law of April, 
1939, which makes such receipts of 
funds punishable by six months to 
five years in jail! 


TO TOP IT OFF, he quoted the 


American Embassy Press Bulletin, 
No. 708 of Nov. 17, in which Wiliam 
Green of the AFL is cited as admit- 
ting that $160,000,000, or more than 
40 billion francs had been sent te 
the “Socialist” labor leaders in Eu< 
rope, especially Leon Jouhaux, to 
split the CGT. 

In his rebuttal, Moch spluttered 
and fumed, but said not a single 
word on Duclos’ charges against the 
Socialist Party. He eVaded the chale 
lenge of a commission of inquiry. 
And when the premier, Henri queu- 


ile, summed up the debate, he was 
complled to refr to Moch’s charges 
in. conditional terms: “if ever all 
these facts are proved and estab- 
lished ...” etcetera. 

The government ordered a vote of 
confidence Nov. 23 on Duclos’ pro- 
posal for a commission of inquiry, 
and thus proved very embarrassing 
to its own supporters. For if they 
voted against the commission of 
inquiry, that would show they feared 
its consequences; if they voted for 
the commission of inquiry, that 
would show they did not believe the 
fairy-tales of the minister of in- 
terior. 

All this, as a prelude to the debate 
on the Ruhr, and the anti-sabotage 
bills, has made an unhappy begin- 
ning for the “Third Force” in this 
winter session of parliament. 
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Facts on Church in USSR Again AFL Officials Commit Labor = . r Se. 


Disprove Lies of Un-Americans To Back Wall Street's Progrum 


3 (Continued from rage ) for war-mongering against the So- 

| permit the schools to teach 7 
(Continued from Page 9) : —— — — ae which dictated AFL top policy add-| Viet Union and for wild red-baiting. 
evangelicals fared badly, often — = opt church was the state ed a number of “buts.” And the rostrum in, turn provided 


suffering actual persecution, but | church, and for this they (the | They called for repeal of -H a common cause for rabid reaction- 
that now they enjoy full fredom | (the Baptists) are very grateful, and reenactment of the Wagner aries like Perry Brown, national 
to conduct their work, and that | as Baptists everywhere should act on the convention floor, but commander of the American Legion, 

be. added that they were willing to ac- Social Democrat Hubert Humphrey, 
such freedom is guaranteed every ee 


Senator-elect from Minnesota, and 
“The church a very smalljcept amendments to the Wagner | . 
believer. ... ec es pay ry Act. These, it was disclosed by Max Eastman, notorious ex-Trotz 


hey emphasized the fact that tax to the state. Dr. Orlov (Baptist Executive Council members, would kyite who spoke under the auspices 


the present law of Russia does leader) told me that in the case ol include retention of injunctive pow- of the New Leader, organ of the 


if! : __| the First Baptist Church in Moscow, ers in strikes affecting the na- me 32 ic e ~ 
tional welfare,” anti-Communist} Purpose | , OS W | 
the tax amounts to an average of affidavits, “free speech” richts for Actually stated a number of times, CHESTERTOWN, NEW YORK 


1 
1 1.000 rubles per year, which in was to demonstrate that it was not Opening for the winter season 
| WE INSURE DELIVERY American dollars would be $83.33.” — only Wall Street which was up- gh ber 20 

The tongue-in-cheek character of porting Marshall Plan policy. What — —— — 


OF PACKAGES @| RIGHT TO TEACH the support for civil rights was the convention succeeded in demon- 
| Limited iber of odati 
4. As regards religious training, brutal exposed by the insult strating instead was that support „ ax 


handed to the few Negro delegates of US. fore U ö 1 
10 YOUR „ AMILY || John S. Curtiss, Professor of History| Shen an official committee escorted |tincing of — 2 y 22 —.— 22 


at Duke University, had this to say to the platform Russen Long, Sen- members. > Seen Eales 


in an article in the American Re- ator-elect from Louisiana and son * Phone Chestertown 8830 


of Huey Long, late fascist-like po- 
N THE USSR view of the Soviet Union, August, litical dictator of his state. Long,| IT IS NOT EASY to tell Euro- 
1946: who was elected by a machine of bean and American workers that 


“The right of propaganda also in-|ardent white supremacists, thanked they should drop their standards 
| cludes religious instruction of chil-|the AFL for its support, promised on wages, hours and working con- 0 AMP BEACON 
DUTIES PREPAID * * instruc- nothing in return and informed the ditlons in order to fasten and 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED dren. ... Although religious delegates that he had lost the vote strengthen Wall Street domination ] Beacon 1700. Beacon, N.Y 
HENRY D M AHLER Inc. tion is forbidden in the publie in the industrial cities but got the via the Marshall Plan. Even the 4 
. , schools, there are apparently no vote from the plantation-run back- aging AFL mossbacks knew that a r 
BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. other restrictions.” woods. heavily scented “ideological” salad 
fake Third Ave. “L” to 16% St. Station 5. The Handbook of the USSR * dressing was needed to put across „Xmas heer” 
CYpress 2-7300 notes that under the czarist gov-| THE CONVENTION also came uch notions, BP SE 
MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE. ernment, all religions except the out against outlawing the Commu- And that’s where the Social SSS Sse 
Between 34th and 35th Streets Orthodox were persecuted, and for nist Party—but the speakers made Democrats of such unions as the Shows Nightly - Winter Sports 
MURRAY HILL 5.2468 two centuries the tsars had even it clear that it would push every International Ladies Garment Folk Dancing - Comfortable 
prevented election of a Patriarch] means to blacklist and ostracize Workers and the Hat, Cap and 
8 for the Orthodox church in order members of that party. ' |Millinery Workers came in. Con- 
= —_- |to keep it subservient to the state.“ Even the air of exaltation over vention veterans noted that never Holiday Menus 
The clergy today is enfranchised,|the AFL’s role in backing Truman before had Dubinsky and his lads 9-DAY SPECIAL $75.00 
and Metropolitan Nicolai is a mem-|was clouded with a tinge of un- had so much to say in determining wee, 2 can. 8 , 
18th AVENUE ber of the War Crimes Commission,|easiness. They were not sure that policy., Ne Tipping! 
Auto Body Works, Inc. named by the Soviet government. the election results would pay off. The whole pitch of the conven-|] Round trip bus fare — $2.93 
4509—-18th Avenue It notes there are 89 monasteries; They were not even sure that repeal|tiion was directed toward imple- ' 
and convents in the USSR in 1948. of Taft-Hartley would not mean menting U. S. war breeding policy RESERVE NOW! 
They were relieved of taxation. simply repeal of the name, with the}it went even further than a large die deposit with each reservation 
We should be grateful to the Un-|/aw remaining in essence. number of Big Business newspapers — 
American Activities Committee in at} The disappointment in the vaguely by calling for no negotiations with 
least one respect. It exposes again|worded telegram, from President | the Soviet Union. It bragged of the | IBE AUE pv 
the corruption and falsehood upon Truman and the equally vague Work of its agents abroad, whose VE > 
which anti-Soviet propaganda is speech of John R. Steelman, assist- Job is to split and disorient a so-| ———~ OT 


quarters - Fireside Coziness 


gr 
Complete Automobile Servicing 


based. ant to the President, was apparent /cialist-minded working class. And 87 miles from N.Y. 


GE 8-9417 Its “report” offers another potent to * observer. 5 a here 92 — — 1 „ oS eee 
A. Di Caselli 5 e convention set up a na- more €Ciiiciently by more x Holiday Rat 
J. Sheiniuk reg, for getting rid of the com tional legislative council to act as sophisticated Social Democrats like Weekly $45 es Single — $35 
a sort of watchdog committee over Luigi Antonini or Victor Reuther, 


Sa SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SPSS SSS SSS Se SSS SS the next Congress. And it called brother of Walter, whose main as- ae ae Regular Rates 


for the establishment of Labor's signment is to get greater speedup § © indoor, outdoor Weekly 


2 i * t $40 
| League for Political Education, the out of the British workers. e — Single Vets 
a 8 81 1 AFL's political arm, on a permanent fireplace $30 
basis to be supported by the inter- * @ friendly, informal 
SSBB BSB SST SBS SST SF STS SS STS SHO SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS See 1 M k ti 
88 ee ee — — aberrant national unions contributing 10 IN THIS LIGHT the more re- — — 


* , .| cents 
beni aterm — — — per AFL member. spectful mention of the CIO at this Lackawaxen, Pa. 


niin pital. Ev Bark, 14 W. 69th St. TR 4-8526. carry compared to previous 

wore seca os N a apt, own Pron ne SE on educational and publicity work ones was more easily understood, 

ition — 2 yrs grad work economics, experienced, nationally and on local levels and For if the right-wing leaders of the 2 
y seeking any job, prefer progressive or-|t0 seek cooperation with other labor CIO and the AFL were never able 


SAA} ¥ P Bklyn. ganization. Can do econ. research, edi- 1 - 
MAN, share 3-room at, Deve | ark, Kn. ‘torial research, educational work, teach. Organizations. farm and other to establish unity against monopoly DISTINCT: 


“2 Highest references. Write Box 34 c-o The groups in this undertaking attacks at home, th ha bee 
APARTMENT WANTED : . 9 ey ve n 
Worker — drawing closer together in their at- WREATHS and 


2 MRADE faces eviction this week; needs RESPONSIBLE 
— . apt, Manhattan. Will by — — — sone, 1 MATTERS, however, Oc= tempts to halt the advance of the FUNERAL DESIGNS 


share girl’s apt. Write Box 32 c-o The] Saturday evenings, regular or occasional. cupied only a small part of the working class abroad. 
Worker. ra I Prevailing rates, ‘References. Box 33 eight-day convention. Most of it They have admitted to a tough ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT . The Worker. was devoted to providing a 
50 — ~Feoomeeanenn — p g a rostrum time abroad and will run into rough GR 3.8357 


Manhattan . * 
CONCERT PIANIST, 3 New York recitals; 


BECOND AVE, 123 (3) Comfortable, at- available for parties, meetings, etc. M 0 N U M E N T 5 


tractive room, modern conveniences, suit- Varied J * 
intone. — Games| WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS * J n Memor lam 


WILL SHARE large room, kitchen priv- Official Monument Dealer for the Iwo 
ileges with .young girl. Riverside Drive. RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 483 K In Memory of Our 
Reasonable. Call Lilly, “AU 3-5735. Sun- FINEST HIGH FIDELITY radio phono- AST 170th STREET 3 2 Dear Comrade 
day. ; graphs custom built to highest quality Cor. Washington Avenue, Bronx, N. ¥. — i ELINOR SHAPIRO 

8 specifications or as recommended by a * 

Bronx ___| prominent consumers’ organization. Tel. JErome 17-6042 Died Novem oy SECTION. 
room, cheerful, modern.“ Markhan Amplifier Company, 54 E. 11th 
Single prefrred. KI 6-4792. Call all day St. ORegon 3-3191. 


Sat. up to 2 p. m. Sun. RUGS FOR SALE 


3 ROOM TO SHARE UNCLAIMED & RECONDITIONED ° 2 4 
VET has spacious hotel room, Manhattan. M Carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central The Br ooklyn Communist Party invites all comrades and friends to 
~ $1.25 per day. MO 2-8400, Extension — — * ont Ninth Ave., op- 
5 Wt. ar Pool. 


ee — bend 70 the Dedication of a Memorial to our beloved 
DESPERATELY need a room or just a ALL. JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
bed. Single ‘man comrade, just out of area. Call two experienced veterans. Low | 
hospital, leg amputated. Must be ground Prices. Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000, day-night. 
_ floor or with elevator. CH 2-3389. SERVICES 
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* HANDBAGS REUPHOLSTER chairs: labor only, tal. | Peter V 
HANDBAGS, luggage, - belts, repaired,| Repair; sofa bottom, 312, chair, $5. * 


dyed, remodeled and custom-made. Mall! Shampoo chair, $5. Custom slip covers. 
orders accepted —New York Fashions,| Boro Upholstery, GR 5-7870. After 5 p.m., 
1133 Lexington Ave. (nr. 79th St.) DE 2-5250. 


_ RE 17-5242. | Cacchione 


HARMONICAS RATES: 


XMAS GIFTS—Hohner Harmonicas—20% PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
discount. Free instruction book. New, 
used instruments. Arty’s Music Centre, 

1014 Flatbush Ave., B’klyn, N. . 


FURNITURE 7 


MODERN FURNITURE. Bulli vo” order inert . 288. . This Sunday, Kensico Cemetery, 
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Special wth this ad $4.95. Standard Parkway, to Hawthorne Circle — right (mot left) en Taconic Parkway 
Brand Dist. 143-4th Ave. near l4th St. : . (2 miles) te Kensico Cemetery, Traveling time 2% hours. Leave New York 
GR 3-7819. : : at 19.30 A. M. 
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position to the Marshall Plan and, included George Marshall, chairman — 


| to the fact that a speaker for Henry ot the Civil Congress, who attacked 
Two | arm on ven ions Wallace had shared the platform the loyalty purge and the Un- 


with two Republican candidates at American Committee and declared 


‘the K. Lawrence County Farmers that the trial of the twelve Com- 
Union picnic. munists was the opening gate to 
ary e Aars * on President Wright took a serious the destruction of all civil liberties 
| view of this opposition and Pra- in this country. 
Recent conventions of the Far-;but to new world depression.” | which tends to result in police Pod that the Jefferson County |— 
mers Union of Minnesota and of| * state or thought control methods — ne ral 
' * : ven n was 
New York discussed and voted in| THE CONVENTION voted down| in America. n Sees Mati 


4 way. which indicated the dele- 2 — * . d 2 Farmers Union 46 to 12, with seven delegates from WARSAW (ALN).—The Warsaw 
| convention debated the MarshAlt| yerferson County present and vot- District Court has passed sentences 


gates of both conventions oppose! foreign policy plank. . | 
the export of military supplies} A resolution on civil liberties | “A ib Cotnéilton with objections} iné. 5 ae Wied s seed 
pnder the Marsual] Plan. provided in part, to union elec campaign activi- 
In the Minnesota convention, the} We consider the methods em- | ties v y rom der- CONVENTION adopted)» one a 3 
fireworks gtarted over a foreign Ployed by such Congressional |ferson County. The specific criti- unanimously resolutions calling for people during Nazi pa 
policy resolution that referred to committees as the Thomas Un- |cism from the Jefferson County/| government supervision of milk | Gon of Poland. 

our “exploitations in other coun- American Committee as _ illegiti- leaders concerned certain milk poli-| weighing and testing in the plants, Known in wartime as “bloody 
tries which make it impossible for mate and ag undermining the Bill |cies of Union President Archie] and voleed criticism ef milk price Robert,” Kahlan sent many Poles to 
such nations to keep a friendly feel- of Rights. We staunchly oppose Wright, But the debate made it/ manipulation through rigged butter|concentration camps and spevialized 
ing towards America.” It added] the enactment of any legislation clear that the actual controversy) and cheese exchanges. in fighting against the Polish un- 
“our fervent hope that our Govern- similar to the Mundt-Nixon Bill | centered over the state officers’ op- Speakers at the evening 8 derground. oe 


ment and those of the other great 222 2 ee ee rr 
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STARTING TO DO THIS FOR DODGERS 100 


SUNDAY, NOVEMB 


1948 


ALL coop MICHIGAN 1 MEN will recognize the jump-passing young man at the extreme left as Bob 
Chappuis, who led the Wolverines to the first of their two straight unbeaten years and now cavorts for the 
pro Brooklyn Dodgers. Mbove pic shows Bob completing one last season against Illinois to Elliott, number 
18. After a slow start hampered by injuries, Chappuis suddenly began showing his college form with the 
Pros and is now rated a red hot passer in the big time. 


Angry Players Force End 
To Minors’ Bus Tragedies 


It took terrible bus tragedies at Spokane, Wash., and Duluth, Minn., during the past 
few seasons to get some action, but it appears today as if the minor leagues are finally 


abolishing one of baseball’s oldest evils—the combination player-bus driver. Virtually since 
the birth of the minors, players have @— 


doubled as bus drivers when clubs 
took to the road. And the combina- 
tion player-bus driver has always 
constituted a menace. 


Imagine, if you can, a fellow play- 
ing a double-header during the day- 
time and then, fatigued and half- 


awake, being required to jockey a 
bus several hundred miles by night. 


Players took the job because it af- 
forded them a few extra dollars a 
month, Few clubs hired someone 
whose only duty was to drive the 
team bus. 


But by Dec. 9, the day that the 
minor and major leagues convene 
for their annual midwinter meetings 
at Minneapolis, all clubs probably 
will be prevented from employing a 
combination player and bus driver. 

George Trautman, president of 
the National Association of Minor 
Leagues, has taken cognizance of 
the demands for reform and pro- 


posed the following amendment to 


the National Association agreement: 


“No club shall employ any player 
as driver of the club’s bus. Violation 
of this rule shall subject the club 
concerned to a fine of not less than 
$200 nor more than $500, in the dis- 
cretion of the president of the na- 
tional association. This rule shall 
not apply te managers, coaches, or 
player-coaches. 


Trautman’s proposal, 11 adopted, 
will cost individual minor league 
club owners only a few more dollars 
a month. The reluctance of penny 
squeezing owners to pay a full time 
bus driver in previous years was a 
major factor in other accidents sim- 


Controversial 
All Big 9 Teams 


United Press’ All Big Nine back- 
field included Pete Elliott of Mich- 
igan, Harry Szulborski of Purdue, 
George Talieforo of Indiana and 
Art Murakowski of Northwestern. 
Second team had Burson of North- 
western, Ortmann of Michigan, 
Ashenbrenner of Northwestern and 
Whisler of Ohio State. What do 
you think of it? 

The first time line included 
Rifenburg of Michigan and Grant 
of Minnesota, ends; Wistert of 
Michigan (the 32 year old daddy) 
and Kay of Iowa, tackles; Tomasi 
of Michigan and Nomellini of Min- 
nesota, guards; Sarkisian of North- 
estern, center. Rifenburg got top 
Lotte on the first, team, 


‘ Ci) tx) 
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ilar to the two big disasters which 
cost several players their lives. 


One of the real thrills in the life 
of a professional baseball player 
comes on the day he graduates from 
the “bus leagues.” That's the day 


he’s informed that he has been pro- 
moted to a league where the players 
travel by train. Most leagues below 
triple-A travel by bus. 

The Boston Braves tried an inno- 
vation in their farm system during 
the 1948 season which was greeted 
enthusiastically by players. Instead 
of using buses in their lower league 
farms, the Braves furnished several 


of their clubs with two or three late- 

model seven-passenger sedans# 
These sedans, however, generally 

were driven by players and in some 


home on the diamond than they 
were behind the wheel. 
Full-time bus drivers for minor 


cases the players were far more at 


league clubs, of course, won't pre- 


clude all possibility of accidents, but 
it should certainly make many ball- 
players breathe easier and others 
sleep more soundly. 

Perhaps they can’t take the bus 
out of baseball but the least they 
can do is take the player-driver out 


of the bus. 


NOTHING UNDER THE SUN? 


Daytime baseball may become a novelty of the past soon 
because of a determined clique of big league owners who 
stand convinced today that there is nothing either new or 


profitable under the sun. 

The three staunchest magnates 
in tavor of unlimited night ball 
are Bill De Witt of the Browns, 
Clark Griffith of the Senators and 
Lou Perini of the Braves. Of the 


trio, De Witt and Griffith probably 
would like to schedule virtually all 


of their home games after dark. 
Night ball originally was insti- 
tuted with the purpose of luring 
those fans to the park who worked 
during the day. That original idea 
long since has been forgotten and 
the owners now are aiming to get 
out every possible patron. 
: There are some who insist that 
night ball doesn’t hurt baseball. 


Players vehemently insist otherwise. 


A majority claim that night ball 
shortens careers, works havoc upon 
throwing arms, hurts the eyes, in- 
creases the danger of being in- 
jured and raises hob with their 
eating schedule. 

Firmest day advocates are Phil 
Wrigley, owner of the Chicago Cubs 
and Walter O. Briggs, Detroit Tiger 
owner. Briggs finally installed 
lights in Briggs Stadium last year 
but Wrigley remains the only own- 
er who refuses to install lights in 
his park. 

Players have any number of com- 
plaints about night baseball but 
last season was the first time on 
record that any insisted that lights 
probably altered the outcome of a 
game. 

The Cleveland Indians had set 
aside a day game to be played for 
the benefit of pitcher Don Black. 


© 
who suffered a serious injury. 


Cleveland was scheduled to play 
the Red Sox that day and the In- 
dians asked the Red Sox front of- 
fice if the game might be trans- 
ferred to a night contest. The Red 
Sox agreed and then lost the game. 


BIG WEEK FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


AMONG THE INTERESTING de- 
velopments of the past week on the 
football front, all expressing the 
basic democracy of the students 
when dleft on their own to meet 
developments: 

1—Yale’s unanimous election of 
Levi Jackson as captain of the 1949 
team, a deserved, but none-the-less 
precedent shattering development of 
importance, Yale being Yale. 

2—The tremendous student dem- 
ſonstration at Lafayette College in 


Easton, Pa., protesting the attempt-| 
ed Jimcrowing of their Negro player 


by the Sun Bowl, and the sharp 
telegram to the President asking “Is 
this democracy?” : 
3—The forthright reply of Mich- 
igan State University authorities to 
the Daily Worker query, stating 
that they would consider no Bowl 
game unless their whole team went. 
There are three Negro players on 


the Michigan State team. 70 


| 


On the 


Score Board 
vig y Lester Rodney im: 


Oregon’s Mistake—Played M ichigan 


THIS PILLAR HOLDS mixed feelings about Bowl. 
Games. No doubt the original idea was a nice one. You 


take the best college teams of different areas and match 
them in a climactic game at the end of holiday week. For the foot-. 
ball players involved it’s a big event, a gala trip and a chance to prove 
their worth. If you don’t think so, you've never spoken to the players 
involved. | 

Se much so good. But like everything else where big business gets 
a hand in the pie, the original idea has been so knocked around by 
the Chambers of Commerce and other commercial-minded gentry that 
it’s harder to recognize, by the year. Everybody who smells a buck 
wants te get inte the act and the number of “Bowl” games seems to 
double every year. By and by it gets hard to make much sense out 
of it all, 

But, like we stated, there is still a big belt for the student 
bodies and the teams who make the traditional daddy of them all, the 
Pasadena Rose Bowl. And if I happened to be a student or player at 
Oregon University I'd probably be good and sore at the fact that the 
University of California was named to represent the Pacific Coast. 

Both Oregon. and California went through their league games 
unbeaten. They didn’t meet. Oregon lost one game, to Michigan of 
the Big Nine, 14-0. Anybody think California could have done better 
than that? Oregon was snubbed on ita request for a playoff with Cal. 


for Rose Bowl rights, a request which seemed fair enough. Cal hid 
behind its perfect record and said no soap. So what happens here is 
that Oregon is penalized out of ita fair claim to a crack at the Bowl 


for scheduling Michigan, the mightiest team in the land, The boys 
have a beef. 


Hail to the Victor Valiant! 


DID WE SAY Michigan, the mightiest team in the land? And us 
with readers in South Bend, Indiana! 


There's no proving that Michigan is better than Notre Dame ex- 
cept to get them onto the same fleld at the same time. But here’s one 
vote for Michigan. I base it partly on a communication received from 
Columbus, Ohio, from someone whose football judgment I trust. This 


observer tells me that the Ohio State team beaten by Michigan’ last 
Saturday was: 


. . . A really tremendous team, come inte its own with a savage ate 
tack and tremendous line. If was hipped up as high as I've ever seen 
a State team. All week in practice it actually thought it could win. 
It rolled to a lead, „% coe tea 

he you might expect would 
be knocked off balance by the unexpected fury of State’s charge and 
the near hysteria of the 85,000 people in the Columbus Stadium, 
calmly rode the storm, stopped State when it looked like a fumble had 
opened the door to a second score, and then struck like lightning for 


two touchdowns. Magnificent, and Tm an Ohio State man. I don’t 
think Notre Dame could beat this team.” 


As one who picked Ohio State to upset Michigan on just those 
factors, I am inclined to agree. When nineteen-year-old sophs like 
Ortman and Koceski force a wonderful established star like Gene 
Derricotte onto the “defensive platoon,” they have to be hot. And 
what a pass defender is speedy Gene! And what is more important in 


these heave ‘em days than pass defense. Pass defense stopped Ohio 
State cold, 


Notre Dame has a great team. Ordinarily, comparative scores 
against common opponents run for Sweeney, are meaningless, But 
where Michigan and Notre Dame were concerned this year, in every 
game they played against common opponents they were conscious of 
the fact and out to roll up a score. Se while Michigan’s better record 
against the four mutual opponents doesn’t prove the whole point, 
neither can it be called meaningless. 

Against Michigan State the Irish outdid the Wolverines, winning 
26-7 against 13-7. But Michigan beat Purdue 40-0 to Notre Dame’s 
28-27, beat Indiana 54-0 against Notre Dame’s 42-6, and most impressive 
of all, beat high geared Northwestern 28-0 against Notre Dames 12-1. 


The Single Wing, But Oh My 


FOR FOOTBALL STYLISTS, it’s an interesting point that Michi- 
gan is one of the very few teams which hasn’t switched to the T-forma- 
tion. But what a difference between the single wing as taught by 
Crisler, and now by his pupils, Oosterbaan at Michigan and Valpey at 
Harvard, and the archaic, straightaway deceptionless single wings of 
Penn State in the colleges and the New York Yankees in the pro 
league. The fullback spinner cycle, the stunning buck-lateral series, 
the end arounds, the brilliant offensive usage of all members of the 
backfield as potential runners and passers via fast multiple ball han- 
dling, is in great contrast to the tailback stodgily carrying two thirds 
of the time minus deception, with an occasional unmasked handing 
off to the fullback on a “reverse.” Notice how many Michigan backs 
heaved telling passes against Ohio State. 


They speak of T teams being less prone to injury than single wing 


teams. But Michigan of all teams stresses speed over bone crushing, 


brush blocks and all-the-way precision plays over pounding out first 
downs, Tant what you call it, it’s the way that you use it! 


The Helmet It, They Say 


LONG AS WE mentioned football injuries, here's one to chew 
over. After a number of complaints from coaches and players that - 
the plastic helmets are dangerous because they are completely un- 
yielding and thus can crack opposition bones in contact, an official 
report by Bill Bingham finally came out agreeing completely that 
they WERE dangerous and saying their use will be discontinued 
AFTER NEXT YEAR. Why after next year? You tell me: You sup- 
pose it’s because there are too many profitable orders already being 
filled for next year down in the heighborhood of Plastic, Delaware? 
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The A-Bomb blast at Bikini Atol on July 25, 1946. A pillar 


a@s tiny specks. 


-Bomb 


By J. B. S. HALDANE 
(Fellow. of the Royal Society) 


| LONDON. . 
1 CAN best begin a review of Pro- 
fessor P. M. S. Blackett's 
book, Military and Political Con- 
sequences of Atomic Energy,“ by 
stating that I regard it as the 
most important book on any subject 
which has been published this year. 
Professor Blackett is uniquely qualified 
to write such a book for 
the following reasons. 
He is not only one of 
our leading physicists 


Committee on 
Energy, but in disagree-F 
ment with the opinions 
of most of its members. HALDANE 

He has the additional advantage that 
he started life af a professional naval 
officer, and left the Navy in 1919 to 
study physics under Rutherford. He was 
also, of odurse, on war work from i939 


in 1940 succeeded. 


The first chapters of the book deal with — 


“strategic bombing” in the recent war, 
and the effects of atom bombs. 


VEMBER 28, 
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of water rose 5,500 feet in the blast. Warships can be seen 


—U.S, Air Fores photo 


The Nobel Award winner in physics for 1948 
examines the idea that an atombomb attack will 
win a war—and find it based on error. It is, as 
Prof. Haldane notes, a dangerous idea, both for 
those who base policy on it and for governments 


allowing themselves to be pawns in atomic war. 


many. They killed 300,000 to 500,000 peo- . 


ple. But they did not stop German in- 
dustry, For example, the Germans made 
12,100 tanks in 1943 and 19,000 in 1944. 


Even in the last three months of the 
war German industry, though declining, 
was producing armaments at a greater 
rate than in 1942. 

Now a plutonium bomb releases as much 
energy as would a single lump of 20,000 
tons of T.N.T. But this would be a very 
inefficient way of using T.N.T., as it would 
do far more destruction than is needed 
at the center of the area destroyed. Two 


thousand tons of ordinary bombs will de- 


stroy as many lives and buildings as were 
destroyed by one atom bomb. 

That means that 670 atom bombs on 
Germany would not have won the war. 


\elviliang from air bombing. 


both vastly less vulnerable than Germany 
because their industry is more scattered 
and it is wuch more practicable to evac- 
uate their cities: airplanes seeking to 
bomb Moscow or Chicago, Kuznetzk or St. 
Touis, would have to cross hundreds of 
miles of territory from which fighters 
could rise to attack them, and above all, 
radar could detect them. 


For this reason the atom bomb could 


not be a decisive weapon against either 


of these great Powers. Unfortunately, 
it could be against Britain, where the 
population is much denser and the oppor- 
tunities for interception much less. 


Now the Soviet Government has never 
carried out mass destruction of enemy 
civilians... For example, in the first Finnish 
war, the Finns say that they lost, 840 


One reason is, of course, that the S0- 
viet Government does not want to make 


thé masses of enemy countries hate it. 


* 


Further, à surprise attack on America 


with atom Bombs could only win a war 
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SECTION 2 


tinguished experimental physicist, was 
a member of the Advisory Committee 
on Atomic Energy until it was abolished 
this year. He worked under the great 
physicist Lord Rutherford after serving 


uin the Royal Navy in World War I. Pro- 


fessor of Physics at Manchester Uni- 
versity since 1937, he played an im- 


‘portant role in the anti-submarine came 


paign in World War II. He is a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society (1933) and 


“is reelpient of the Royal Medal of the 


Royal Society (1940) and the Amer- 
lean Medal for Merit (1946). 


were it followed up by an invasion across 


an ocean, for which the means are not 
available. If not so followed up it would 
unite America against the Soviets as noth- 
ing else could. 

The placing of bombs by agents (and 
seeing that they appear to weigh over 
four tons they cannot be carried in one’s 
pocket) would have the same effect. 
Blackett therefore regards such an attack 
as extremely unlikely. 


Plenty of American writers have talked’ 


about wiping out the USSR in a week. 
Their experts know better. That 4s why 
they are trying to organize the unfortu- 
nate nations of Western Europe as their 
allies. 

The fate of these allies is vividly de- 
picted in the American Navy Department’s 
memorandum on bases for launching 
rockets. , 

“These bases may themselves be vulner- 
able to atom bomb attack, but so long as 
they are there, they are not likely to be 
by-passed, In this respect the advanced 
base may be likened to the pawns in front 
of the king on a chess board; meagre 
though their power may be individually, 
se long as they exist and the king stays 
severely behind them, he Is safe.” 

Whoever wins a game of chess, there 
ars seldom many pawns at the end. Do 
you want Britain to be a pawn, Mr. Attlee? 

Blackett's solution ig as follows. “If 
Great Britain adopted a policy of armed 
neutrality and was prepared to oppose by 
force the attempts of either major con- 
testant to occupy the country and use 


it aa d base against the other, it ‘ts very’: 


, (Continued on Page 2) 
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Things That Made Me a Communist 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 


HE desire for Socialism is as 
international as the cap‘tal- 
ism from which it springs. Capi- 
talism is the seed-bed of socialism. 


Wherever one finds capitalism, 
there he will also find the movement which 
demands liberation from wage slavery, 
profits, depressions, racial discrimination 
and war. 

The desire for socialism arose almost 
simultaneously with the origins of the 
capitalist system itself. In this country 
Jefferson was still alive , when Robert 
Owen addressed a joint session of Con- 
gress and ined his plan for a society 
based on produttion for use and not for 
profit. As early as 1828 American work- 
ingmen were proclaiming plans providing 
for the elimination of the- profit system 
and the operation of industry by the peo- 
ple as a whole for the benefit of the 
people as a whole. 

For that matter, the American Revolu- 
tion was scarcely over before Americans 
were asking why, if all men were created 
equals, those who worked the least had 
the most and those who worked the most 
had the least. Dorr’s rebellion and Shay’s 
Rebellion were expressions of this ques- 
tion. The factory system had scarcely 
risen in New England until Emerson was 
indicting the ethic under which it was 
operated and referring favorably to what 
he called “friendly socialism.” 

Brisbane, Dana, Horace Greeley, Mar- 
g-ret Fuller, Ripley, Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville were only a few of the leading 
Americans who at one time or another 
regarded themselves as Socialists during 
the 1840’s, when the nation was dotted 
with socialistic communal experiments 
which aimed at displacing the profit sys- 
tem and which ranged from New Har- 
mony, in Indiana, to Brook Farm in Mass- 
achusetts, and Icaria in New York. The 
desire for socialism is as indigenous to 
our soil as corn, as American as the Grand 
Canyon. 


The Record Of 


American Communists 


The Communists of today are as irre- 
futably, unalterably American ag were 
the Jeffersonians when they were charged 
with being French agents, as were the 
Abolitionists when it was falsely said that 
their real object was not the liberation 
of the Negro but the dismemberment of 
the -country. ! 

American Communists want what the 
vast majority of Americans want. They, 
as do all progressive Americans, want an 
end to the drive toward war, an end to 
unconscionable, exorbitant profits, an end 
to the persistent attempts to assassinate 
the Bill of Rights and Constitution. They 
‘fight, as do many others, for price con- 
trol, for the rights of labor, for public 
housing, for more adequate schools, for 
health insurance, old-age pensions, for 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
is in itself a long step toward the police 
state. For more than a hundred years 
American Communists have moved in the 
main stream of American history, working 


A-Bomb 


(Continued from Page 1) 
probable that she would be successful.” 


Unfortunately there is already an Amer- 
ican base in England. 


Much of the book is concerned with 
the Baruch plan and other efforts for 
“international” control of atomic energy. 
The author holds that the Soviets need 
atomic energy for their industrial devel- 
opment, though curiously enough, the 
nation in the long run that has most to 
gain from atomic energy is India. 
ter of gravity of the problem is not the 
military aspects of the new discovery, but 
the unprecedented power of the new 
source of energy now at the disposal of 
mankind, and which in time, one may 
surmise, will change the aspect of our 
culture.” 

Under the Baruch plan an international 
authority would have ownership or man- 
agerial control of “all atomic energy ac- 
tivities potentially dangerous to world 
security”—in other words a stranglehold 
over the economic development of all na- 


tions. 
Page 2 


A prominent American author and essayist chal- 
lenges the charge of reaction that Communism 


is an alien doctrine and the Communists serve a 
foreign power. In recalling his own decision to 


become a Communist he points out several im- 
portant truths about the Communists of. America, 


with any and all Americans fighting for 
progress. 

It was said long ago that “by their 
fruits shall you know them.” What have 
the Communists actually done that they 
are so hated by monopoly? ) 

They played their part in organizing 
the unemployed, in gaining unemployme:.. 
relief, in fighting for industrial unionism, 
in organizing the unorganized, in helping 
build the CIO, in fighting to prevent 
World War II through collective security, 
in fighting to halt the fascist menace by 
freeing Spain from its grip. Constantly 
and always they have fought for the 
political, economic and social rights of the 
Negro people, for an end of each and every 
manifestation of Jim Crow, for an end 
to lynch law, for an end to the poll tax, 
for an end to every form of racial dis- 
crimination. 

In all of this we find the real genesis 
of the false fabrication that Communists 
believe in force and violence. All of 
Marxist literature for the past one hundred 
years emphasizes always and everywhere 
that Communists fight for the welfare 
of the majority of the people. Marxist 
classics always and invariably inveigh 
against minority coups de’etats, against 
the use of violence, assassination, political 
terror, and always emphasize that the 
Communist movement is a mass political 
movement using only political methods. 


Seeds Planted In 
Childhood and Adolescence 


Not Moscow but the Chicago public 
schools made me a Communist. There I 
was taught that Americans always and 
invariably bravely fought for the public 
good, no matter what the cost or penalty, 
and I believed it. There I was taught that 
an American who favored dollars over 
his country’s welfare was a traitor, and 
I believed that too; and that many suffer 
in the endless fight to extend privilege 
to th® common men, and I believed that, 
and still believe it. 

The seeds of Communism were planted 
in me not by the Kremlin but by my 
grandfather on the banks of the Wabash, 
in Indiana, as he told me of how his 
father, an Abolitionist, was mobbed for 
his convictions, and how his grandfather 
fought throughout the long seven years 
of the American Revolution—and of how 
he, himself, had fought with the Ninth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry throughout the 
Civil War, when men died that other 
men who were private property might 
be free. 


The germs of Communism came to me 


Given that the owners of coal and water 
power in the U.S. A. are opposed to the 
development of atomic power even in their 
own country, the Soviet Union may well 
doubt whether an international] authority 
on which the representatives of capitalist 
states would certainly form the majority 
would allow atomic power to be used to 
build Socialism. 

I hope that in a future edition, of which 
there will certainly be many, the author 
will give his views on the Spaak compro- 
mise plan, which the Soviet Union has 
now accepted in principle. I hope he 
will also add an index, and give full refer- 
ences, for example, to the documents 
quoted on page 76. 

I have no space to quote the extremely 
interesting sections on radioactive poisons 
and bacteriological weapons, nor the chap- 
ter in which it is pointed out that the 
bombs were dropped on Japan when they 
were not so much to save American lives 
as to force Japan to capitulate before the 
Red Army reached Peking. 

‘The book ends on a note of hope: “On 
balance, therefore, the military and moral 
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not from any foreign conspirator but at 
.12th and Olive Streets in St. Louis when 


I worked for the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
and found from its crusading zeal that 
most politicians were servants not of the 
people but of the corporations. 

I came to Communism beneath the elms 
and oaks of Boston Common before the 
gilt domed State House where St. Gaudens 
has memorialized the valor of Negro 
troops during the Civil War, and before 
the statue of Wendell Phillips in the 
Public Gardens bearing some such in- 
scription as “Whether in chains or in 
laurels, liberty knows nothing but vic- 
tory.” 

I came to Communism through a study 
of American history. Long before I joined 
the Communist Party it seemed obvious 
to me that economic democracy was an 
inevitable corollary to political democracy, 
that people who had won a degree of 
the latter would never be satisfied until 
they had the former. Charles Beard, 
despite his intent, helped make me a 
Communist with his.dictum that eco- 
nomics is the base of politics, although 
in common with most Communists, I 
now believe he was mechanical and one- 
sided in his economic determination. 

Beard and Fiske, Brand Whitlock and 
Lincoln Steffens, Frederic Howe and 
Claude Bowers were among those who 
taught me that patriots are always at- 
tacked as traitors, that all the power of 
capitalist. society often combines to pen- 
alize him who dares fight against profit 
and for progress. The martyrdoms of Tom 
Paine and John Brown and of Parsons, 


of Tom Johnson of Cleveland, of Golden 


Rule Jones of Toledo, of John Peter Alt- 
geld of Illinois, taught me this. 

I became a Communist not in Red 
Square but on the red cliffs of Maine as 
I watched the sea and thought as honestly 
as I could of the course in life to be 
taken by an American who loved his 
country. 

Former President Hoover did more 
than Stalin to make me a Communist. 
John Lewis helped, and the American 
Newspaper Guild and the CIO. American 
bread lines and tar-paper shacks, the Mac- 
Arthur assault on the bonus marchers, 
the 15,000,000 unemployed, closed banks, 
silent factories, starving farmers, the 
brutal, institutional persecution of 14,000,- 
000 Americans who happen to be Negroes, 
the fact that 10,000,000 poor Americans in 
eight southern states:could not vote un- 
less they could raise the money for the 
privilege and not even then if they were 
Negroes—these facts did more than Marx 
to make me a Communist. 


Myths Exploded 


arguments against the initiation of a pre- 
ventative war by America in the near 
future are very strong.” Still less does 
Professor Blackett believe that the Soviet 
Union will start a war. 


He thinks that the period of greatest 
danger may come in four years or 80, 
when the American staffs hope that, as a 
result of the Marshall plan, the Western 
European Powers will be strong enough 
to act at least as pawns. That does not 
mean that we are not in danger now, but 
it means that we may have time to build 
up à peace movement strong enough to 
save us 


Blackett is not a Communist, but a 
Fabian; his book is written with a severe 
objectivity which some readers will find 
provoking, but which will, in the long rua, 
increase ite influence. 


Had he been a Communist he would 
have added certain points. 


For example, he would have stated that 


RICHARD O. BOYER 


The calm ana accepted violation of the 
14th and 15th Amendments to the Con- 
stitution, the use of the Constitution 
when it favored the rich and the abroga- 
tion of it on an organized basis when it 
applied to one-tenth of the nation’s popu- 
lation, the Budlow Massacre, the Memorial 
Day Massacre, the framing of Mooney, 
MacNamara, Ramsay, Connor, Sacco and 
Vanzetti, free speech for bankers and 
lynching for Negroes and persecution of 
Communists, the labor injunction, the use 
of the courts as an anti-strike weapon, 
the general use of labor spies, the calling 
out of troops to shoot Americans and 
break strikes—these things taught me of 
the class struggle without benefit of Mos- 
cow. 

The financing and backing of Hitler by 
British and American capitalists, persis- 
tent use of the Red-scare to thwart all 
progress, the confirmed and constant hos- 
tility of the press and radio to the first 
people’s socialism in history, the refusal 
to prevent a second world war through 
collective security because it meant co- 
operation with Russia, the murder of the 
Spanish Republic, capital’s bolstering of 
Mussolini and the fascist Franco—these 
events made Communists of millions the 
world around. 

But that’s what capitalism does. Cease- 
lessly and constantly, and at an ascend- 
ing rate when oppression is the fiercest, 
capitalism everywhere and always pro- 
duces Communists. 


(Excerpted from a _ forthcoming 
pamphlet to be published by New 
Century Publishers.) 


technical war developments, and that this 
is doubtless a further reason for the Soviet 
rejection of the Baruch plan. 


A Communist writer would have laid 
more stress on the economic motives be- 
hind the drive for war in America, and 
less on its psychological motivation. He 
would probably differ from Blackett in 
several other details. 


Nevertheless, the book will be of im- 
mense value to all powers of peace, and 
to all patriots in Western Europe who do 
not wish their countries to be devastated, 


It contains facts amply sufficient to meet 
the arguments of the pro-American fac- 
tion in this country. Even if Bilacketé 
is out by a factor of two or three in his 
estimate of the efficlency of atomic wea- 
pons (and I think thig unlikely) his main 
thesis is unaffected. 


Everyene who is taking an active pars 


ANCY HOBART saw the 

mouse for the first time on 

the day the investigator called: to 
ask questions about Jeff. 


The investigator had come in 
the morning just as Nancy was about to 
leave with the baby to do the marketing. 
In fact she had already dressed the baby 
in his snowsuit and was fying a kerchief 
around her own head when the doorbell 
rang, 

The investigator presented his identi- 
fication card. and inquired whether Jeff 
_was in. This was the loyalty check-up 
on government employes. 

“I don't see Why you make these calls 
during the day.“ Nancy said nervously. 
Nobody you want to see will be home 
during the day.” 

“You will be able to answer some of 
these questions for 3 5 ” the 
man said. 

“Oh, no, I couldn't * that.“ 

The investigater made a gesture of 
impatience. “Of course I can always re- 
port that you’ve been uncooperative.” 

Nancy hesitated and then opened the 
door wider. “Come in,” she said. 

She unzipped the baby’s jacket and 
loosened his hat. When she turned around, 
she found the investigator scrutinizing the 
titles in the bookcase. 

“Yes?” Nancy asked. 

The man unhurriedly glanced down at 
the form card in his hand. “When did 
your husband legally change his name?” 

“About five years ago,” Nancy said. “I’m 


Hot sure of the exact date.” 


Do you know the 
changing it?” | 

“His stepfather’s name was Hobart,” 
she said. “My husband was always known 
by that name, all through school. In 
fact he thought for a long time that it 
was his legal name.” Her voice trailed 
off, and ‘then she said. “You ought to 
ask’ him about that, though. He would 
know better than I.” . 

The man scribbled on the back of the 
card while Nancy glanced anxiously at 
the baby. It was hot in the room, and 
beads of perspiration had formed on his 
upper lip. 

“Does your husband belong to the 
union,” the investigator asked. 

Nancy raised her head with a jerk. 
“You'll have to ask him those questions, 
really.” 


reason for his 


AFT the man left, Nancy was upset’ 


and distracted for the rest of the 
day. By the time she got the baby to 
bed, she was so jittery that it was diffi- 
cult for her to sit down. Jeff wasn’t 


coming for dinner either; he was at the 


union. 

She tried to eat a leisurely supper in 
the kitchen. with a magazine propped up 
on the table, but it didn’t work out. She 
pushed her scrambled eggs around on 
the plate and stared straight ahead of 
her at the kitchen wall, with a frown on 
her face. 

It was then she saw the mouse. It 
had come out cautiously from under the 
refrigerator and was scurrying alongside 
the wall in a great hurry. It was a small, 
slate gray mouse with a long, twitching 
tall. Nancy sat paralyzed for a moment 
and then, in a panic, she stamped her 
foot on the floor. The mouse immediately 
make a half turn and ran unde the stove. 

Nancy gathered up her magazine and 
glass of milk and fled from the kitchen. 
From a vantage point in the living room 
she caught sight of the mouse again as 
he leaped back under the refrigerator. 


— 


1 WAS a long, long time before Jeff 
home. As soon as Nancy heard 
ee ern eee 


“Jeff, an investigator was here,” she 

said. quickly. 

“Yes? What did he ask you?” 

“Why did you change your name and 
belong to the union .. .” Suddenly 
covered her face with her hands. 

on now,” 
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Does your husband belong to the union?” the investigator asked. 
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The Mouse 


A Short Story 


a hot potato. I suppose we have a lot 
of. nerve. protesting their goddam witch- 
hunt right in Washington, D. C.” 


Nancy twisted her hands. “I don’t see 
why you have to stick your neck out,” 
she said in a strained voice. “You have 
a wife and baby. You ought to let the 
single fellows do those things, the union 
work and the protests and the Wallace 
meetings. What in the world will happen 
to ws if you lose this job?” 


“Now calm down,” Jeff said. I haven't 
lost my job yet.” 

“No, but you will, you will! You refuse 
to be careful, You insist that we have 
to go to the rally when you know the 
place will be full of investigators and 
FBI men.” 


“But I have to show up,” Jeff said 
reasonably. “Do you want the other guys 
to think I’m scared?” After a moment he 
added, “I’m surprised at you, honey, hon- 
est Iam. You used to have more guts.” 

Nancy looked pained. “Things have 
changed, Jeff. I've still got my convic- 
tions, but I simply don’t think it’s smart 
to risk your job.” 

“Well, for crying out loud, what's so 
wonderful about the job? A clerk, fifty 
bucks. a week top salary. For that Im 
* to crawl into a hole,” Jeff said. 


NANCY glanced involuntarily toward 
the kitchen. “I saw a mouse to- 
night,” she blurted out. “He came out 


By Vivian Howard 


“No, a mouse, a small mouse. But the 
tall was long—the tail wriggled and looked 
like a worm.“ 


Jeff strode into the kitchen and then 
called back, “Come in, the coast is clear.” 

She came slowly. “Don’t laugh at me, 
Jeff.” 

“T’m not laughing,” he said. ä 

The next night when Jeff was home 
for dinner, the mouse did not appear. 
Neither did the investigator. Jeff set 
three mousetraps Sut on the following 
morning the bait in each was untouched. 

That night Nancy was alone again, and 
the mouse emerged at almost exactly the 
same time as before. When she made 
a noise, he streaked for the stove. This 
time Nancy didn’t run out of the room, 
but she gulped down her supper with 
her eyes on the stove. 

Afterwards, while she piled her dishes 
in the sink, she had an unpleasant, ting- 
ling sensation in her toes. If the mouse 
decided. to-run from the stove back to 
his hole, he might very well scamper 
across her feet, since she was right in 
his path. The idea made her feel faint. 


set the traps again when he came 


home. Nancy wouldn’t go back into 
the kitchen. 


“You're a big girl,” Jeff said. “You 
weigh 120 pounds, and that mouse weighs 
about three ounces.” 


“Don’t tell me he’s more afraid of me 
than I am of him,” Nancy said. “I 
don’t believe it!“ Then she asked tightly, 
“Are you going to be home for dinner 

“No,” Jeff said. “I'll have to stay at the 
union every evening now until the rally. 
Can't help it.” 

“The rally,” Nancy said, “You still in-. 
sist on us going?” ? : 


l thought wo settled. that”. Jom said 
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in surprise. Tou're getting that high 
school kid as a sitter, aren't you?“ 

“You mean Rose? I haven't asked her 
yet.” 

“You’d better do it tomorrow.” Jeff 
looked at Nancy’s face which had grown 
pale, and then he went over and put his 
arm around her. “Cheer up, sweetheart, 
we're not the only ones puting up 3 
fight.” 

“As far as I’m concerned, we are. I 
don’t see anybody except the vaby—and 
the mouse. I have nothing to do but 
worry about what’s going to happen to 


-us. If you’re fired, Jeff, we won't have 


anything except a few war bonds. And 
you'll be on a blacklist, you'll never get 
another job Don’t you know that?” 

“Yeah, I know,” Jeff said. “You'd get 
a different slant on things if you came 
down to union meetings yourself some 
night. - Why don’t you ask the sitter 
to come over. 

“We can't afford sitters every night,” 
Nancy said sharply. 


1 next morning at the self-service 


laundry Nancy met Mary Bronson, 
whose husband worked in the same de- 
partment as Jeff. The two girls sat on 
a bench and: watched their laundry whirl- 
ing around in adjacent washing machines. 

Nancy wanted to ask Mary whether 
she was going to the rally, but she was 
afraid to. Instead she told her about 
the mouse. 

Mary said, “I’m going to be downtown 
shopping this afternoon, and if you like 
I'll get an electric trap for you. I used 
one once.” 

“T don’t want to put you to any trouble,” 
Nancy said feebly. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” Mary — her. 

At five o’clock Mary rang Naney's bell 
and thrust a small package into her 
hand.. “Here it is,” she said cheerfully. 

Nancy paid her and thanked her. 

“Good hunting,” Mary said. “I hope 
you catch the mouse.” 

“I have to!” Nahcy cried violently. 

She thought afterwards that Mary gave 
her a strange look. 
terical? : 
© * * 


Wirt the baby was tucked into bed, 


Nancy examined the mousetrap, 18 


was a neat, streamlined ‘little contrape. 
(Continued. on Page 4) 
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tion made of shiny black plastic The 
bait was to be placed inside, near the 
electrodes, and the mouse would presum- 
ably creep in and receive a lethal shock. 
A phenomenal muscular reaction, accord- 


ing to the printed directions, would cause 


the dead mouse to pop from the trap, 
leaving it ready for the next victim. 

Nancy set a piece of cheese inside the 
trap and plugged in the electric cord. 
For an hour she stayed out of the kitchen. 
Finally she walked cautiously to the door- 
way. A quick movement on top of the 
stove caught her eye. She had forgotten 
to wash the pot in which she had cooked 
the baby’s cereal, and now the mouse 
was standing on his hind legs licking 
at the pot. 

Nancy screamed, and the mouse, with 
a startled squeak, scrambled down the 
side of the stove and disappeared. Nancy 
stood there, petrified, feeling her stomach 
turn over with nausea. Then quickly she 
rushed over to the stove, seized the pot 
and flung it into the garbage pail. After 
that she began to cry. 

When Jeff came home, she was huddled 
miserably on the sofa. As soon as he 
saw her swollen eyelids and flery cheeks, 
he asked with concern, “What happened?“ 

“I don’t feel well,” she said. 

“You certainly look terrible.” Jeff put 
his hand on her forehead. “Any pains?” 

“I’ve had chills,” she said. Jeff, he 
was here again.” 

“Who, the investigator?” 

“No, the mouse. He was on top of the 
stove, eating from the baby’s cereal pot. 
It was revolting.” Se 

Jeff went into the kitchen and looked 
around, and then he returned to the sofa. 
“I think we ought to take your tempera- 
ture,” he said firmly. ® 

The next morning she felt worse and 
couldn’t even eat the breakfast which 


Jeff made. Jeff stayed home from work. | 


She was still feverish at nightfall, and 
Jeff moved the baby’s crib into the living 
room and put him to sleep there. Nancy 
refused to have the doctor. It wag the 
grippe, she said, and she knew what to 
do about it. 


Where's the girl’s apartment? 


— 


1 next morning, Saturday, Jeff said, 
“I don’t suppose you'll be able to go 
to the rally tonight, will you?” 
“How can I?” Nancy asked. 


“Of course you can’t. But as long as 
the sitter is coming, you won’t need me 
tonight. She'll take care of the baby if 
he wakes up.” 


“I forgot to arrange for the sitter,” 
Nancy said weakly. “I was so panicky 
about the mouse the other day that it 
completely slipped my mind.” 

Jeff gave her a cold, angry look. But 
then, controlling himself, he asked, 
Ill go 
up there now.” 

She told him and Jeff went out, closing 
the door softly so as not to awaken the 


} baby. 


Nancy heard him come back a few min- 
utes later, He went directly to the kitchen, 
and she called out, “Is it all right, Jeff?” 

“She can’t come,” Jeff answered dis- 
tantly. . “Too short notice for Saturday 
night.” 

He would have to stay home. As soon 
as Nancy realized that, she began to feel 
better. She ate a soft-boiled egg for 
supper and immediately afterwards fell 
into a deep, dreamless sleep. When she 
awoke, early in the morning, her fever 
was entirely gone. 

Jeff was quiet and subdued all day Sun- 
day. It made Nancy uneasy to see him 
that way, but she didn’t know what she 
could do about it. It wasn’t her fault. 
Jeff couldn’t blame her for getting sick. 
Of course there was the matter of the 
sitter, but that was understandable, too. 
Jeff knew what a strain she’d been under. 

After doing the supper dishes, Jeff 


turned on the radio and picked up the 


newspaper. They hardly talked at all. 

When the Fred Allen program was 
over, Jeff went into the bathroom, anc 
Nancy heard the shower going. She 
wished she knew how to explain to him. 
She felt so weak and guilty and ashamed. 
But nothing, actually, had been her fault! 

= s 


QBE sat in her chair in the living room, 
her eyes slightly gazed, staring at 
nothing. The light was on in the kitchen, 
and suddenly she saw the mouse again. 
Jeff!“ Nancy screamed. “Jeff, the 
mouse!” : 
Jeff yelled back, “All right, I’m coming!” 
At the sound of her voice, the mouse 
had darted under the stove. Presently 
Jeff out of the bathroom, wearing 
only shorts. In his hand he held a 


board the baby’s broken tollet seat. 
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The board was pink enamel, decorated 
with a frieze of blue bunnies. Jeff flour- 
ished this as he ran across the floor in 
his bare feet. 


It's under the stove,” Nancy said 
hoarsely. He'll come out to go under the 
refrigerator.” ° 


Jeff stood in front of the stove, gripping 
his board. 


“Are you cold?” Nancy asked. “Do you 
want your slippers?” 


“No. Keep quiet,” Jeff said. 

A. few interminable minutes passed. 
Finally Jeff got down on his hands and 
knees and removed the panel from the 
bottom of the stove. “Theres’ nothing 
here,” he said. 

Nancy clenched her hands, “But he’s 
got to be there! He ran under the stove 
and didn’t come out? I’ve been watching 
the whole time.” 

“I don’t believe there is a mouse,” Jeff 
said. 

Nancy stared at him, and then she 
turned and went back to the living room. 
She was trembling. When Jeff came up 
to her, she said, “Are you trying to say 
that I’ve imagined this mouse?” 

“I’ve never seen it, and it hasn't gone 
into any of the traps. Also, it was not 
under the stove.” 

Nancy’s lips began to quiver, “Now I 
suppose you'll claim that my grippe was 
imaginary too.” 

“You certainly recovered quickly,” Jeff 
said. As soon as you made it impossible 
for me to go to the rally, you get better.” 

“You’re accusing me of being scared,” 
Nancy said angrily. “Okay, I am! It isn’t 
a crime to be scared. Im afraid you'll be 
called a red and you'll lose your job. Look 
at all the people who are being fired, and 
some of them even going to jail... .” 

“Let’s drop it,” Jeff said. 

He turned and went into the bedroom. 
Later he came out in his pajamas and 
said, “You'd better go to bed, Nancy. You 
can’t sit there all night.” 

“You despise me,” Nancy said. 

“No,” Jeff answered. And then he said, 
“Jesus, honey, other people are scared 
too. But they’re more afraid of what's 
going to happen if we all shut up.“ 

“Maybe you should’ve married some- 
body else,” Nancy said. 

Jeff looked at her with exasperation. 
“Better get to bed.” 


* 2 © 
Bron Jeff left the next morning, he 
told her he wouldn't be home for 


‘dinner; he was going to the union. Nancy 


made no comment, 
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She had to do a lot of marketing and 
cleaning that day. The baby’s dirty 
clothes had accumulated over the week- 
end. At six o’clock she put the baby to 
bed and then went out to the kitchen. 

Tonight she was not afraid of the 
mouse, not at all. She took up her stand 
in front of the refrigerator, amazed at 
her own fearlessness. As a weapon she 
held a long-handled shovel borrowed 
from the janitor, The only thing that 
worried her now was that the mouse 
might not appear. 


After fifteen minutes, however, the 
mouse poked his head out. As he started 
to run alongside the wall, Nancy brought 
the shovel down on him. : 


The mouse lay quite still. He had been 
smashed rather badly, and the blood ran 
from his battered, pulpy head down onto 
the floor. 


Nancy spread several thicknesses of 
newspaper on the floor and with the 
shovel pushed the dead mouse onto it. 
Then she folded up the newspaper and 
dumped it into the garbage pail. She 
took some paper towels from the roller 
and washed the blood off the floor, and 
then she washed her own hands thor- 
oughly, using the strong soap with which 
she cleaned pots, 


When she was all finished, she gave a 
long drawn-out sigh and walked into the 
living room. It was still early in the 
evening, early enough to join Jeff at the 
union if she wanted to. 


Nancy peeked in at the baby who was 
sleeping soundly, and then she went out, 
leaving the door unlatched, and ran up 
two flights of stairs to the apartment 
where her sitter lived. The girl was doing 
her homework. 

“Rose, could you mind the baby to- 
night?” Nancy asked hurriedly. “I'll be 
home around eleven.” 

“Okay,” Rose said. “I’m sorry about the 
other night.” 

Nancy helped Rose gather up her books 
and papers and. waited while the girl 
told her mother. On the way downstairs 


“you needn't be afraid. The mouse is 
dead.” 

Rose looked surprised. “I’ve never been 
afraid of mice, Mrs. Hobart.” | 

“You're very lucky,” Nancy sald. 


r 


Go! N Nader 


Dr. Joh 


UTSIDE, in the November 
chill, newsboys were shouting 

the headlines of the last editions 
— “Truman Rejects Trip to Meet 


Stalin,“ people passing by turned 
their heads over their shoulders, read the 
headlines, walked on. The big, black type 
talked of war; it was uncomfortable to 
look at. 

Inside the hotel, a white-haired, 73 
year-old English churchman, the Very 
Rev. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of. Canter- 
‘ bury, was talking of peace. He talked 
gently, but there was nothing soft or 
weak in what he had to say. Clearly, 
calmly, he spoke of his travels across 
Europe, into the Soviet Union. 

He discussed the foreign policies of the 
Soviet Union and the western powers. 
He told of peoples the world over longing 
desperately for peace, but fearful and sus- 
picious of an emerging American peri- 
alism. He described the attitude of the 
British people towards Marshall Plan 
“sid” He spoke of the spirit of recon- 
struction and the “zest for work” in East- 
ern Europe. 

Listening to the great churchman, you 
began to understand why people through- 
out Boston had listened so eagerly to 
what he had to say, had been so anxious 
to see and to hear him. The Dean had 
preached a sermon to a capacity audi- 
ence at St. Paul's Cathedral at. noon; 
his audience remained to ask him ques- 
tions, to shake his hand, to thank him. 
Hundreds had surrounded him in the 
railroad station listening to him answer 
newsmen’s questions. 

You understood the cab-driver waiting 
for the break at Jordan Hall, where the 
Dean spoke to an overflow audience of 
1306, which spilled out onto the steps 
and lobby. 

The cab driver had asked you, “What's 
he saying? Does he think there can be 
peace? Why do they call him ‘The Red 
Dean?’ The driver thought a moment 
and shot back his own reply. “I guess,” 
he said, “they call anyone a red who 
fights the big boys and backs the little 
guy. But the Dean looks O. K. to me. 


Hopes to Help 


Peace Movement 


It was the same everywhere. Little knots 
of people gathered as the Dean passed; 
people throughout the city were talking 
of him, and of the prospects for peace. 
There is something about the Dean that 
makes people listen to him, makes them 
want to hear, from his lips, information 
they cannot get elsewhere. 

Talking to the Dean, listening to the 
remarks of the people, you began to un- 
derstand this man has become a living 
symbol of peace, and of the possibility 
of American-Soviet friendship. And be- 
cause the Dean preached these things, 
and because the people want them, they 
listened to him, they thought, and they 
wondered. 

And as the people in the halls, on the 
sidewalks, in Boston Common, listened 
to him, he began to break through the 
web of lies and distortions and misinfor- 
mation on the Soviet Union which those 
who work for war and profit have poured 
into the press and radio. 

I asked the Dean what one thing he 
hoped most to accomplish by his Amer- 
ican visit. He answered at once: “To set 
rolling a peace movement which will ulti- 
mately lead te a good understanding be- 
tween East and West, te a reduction of 
armaments, and te the development of 
the: productive capacities of all countries 
te supply the needs of all the world’s 
peoples.” 

What were the prospects for peace? 
The Dean felt they were brighter. The 
American elections, he said, ? dicated 


nson’s Mission to 
The State Department didn’t fancy a visit in 
these times from the Dean of Canterbury. But 
protests swamped Washington, and the Dean is 
here to tell Americans a few truths about their- 
dearest hopes. Which is why thousands are turn- 


ing out to greet him on his tour and weigh his 
arguments. 


By LEO SOFT 


The Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, D.D., Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, 
England, chats with Rabbi Louis I. Newman (Congregation. Rodeph Sholom, New 
York) after the latter signed a seven-foot replica of the Roll Call for Peace that is 
currently being distributed by the hund rede of thousands throughout the nation 
by the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. The Roll Call for Peace 
is part of the National Council’s current campaign for lasting world peace based 
on the solid foundation of understanding and cooperation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


America 


the desire for peace of our people. But 
the desire of the people had to be ex- 
pressed. Pressure would have to be 
brought upon the government by the 
people. The national campaign for sig- 
natures to a “roll call for peace” was one 
type of action, necessary to mobolize the 
peace sentiment, 


What of the people of Europe? The 
Dean replied that they were very sus- 
picious of the western powers. The rein- 
statement of Nazis in Germany and the 
expansion of American economic control 
could only arouse deep suspicion in Euro- 
peans. 


Europeans felt that the American people 
wanted peace, but feared that the people 
could not learn the true situation from 
the American press and government. 


The Marshall Plan? The people of 
Eastern Europe, said the Dean, felt that 
joining the plan would have reduced them 
to American colonies. “We British are 
smoking Marshall Plan tobacco and see- 
ing Hollywood films. The Eastern Euro- 
peans, by trading with the Soviet Unicn, 
get raw materials, and machinery for de- 
velopment.” 


What about Winston Churchill’s “Iron 
Curtain?” How was life behind it? 


The Dean laughed. There was no iron 
curtain, he explained, except that “from 
one side of Fleet Street to the other.” 

He had traveled freely throughout East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union. Seen 
whatever he wished. In Hungary he had 
witnessed “the fairest election I have ever 
seen, with complete freedom for all polit- 
ical speakers.“ But on his return to Eng- 
land, the press had suppressed completely 
his reports. The foreign office had tried 
to persuade him not to go to Hungary 
during the election. 


What About the 
British People? 


The Dean is a member of the govern- 
ing board of the London Daily Worker. 
I asked him of that paper’s influence in 
Britain. He told me of the opening of à 
new, million-dollar press in The Workers’ 
building. The money had been raised 
by the people of Britain. The paper’s 
circulation is frozen at 105,000 by the 
paper shortage. It could be 500,000. The 
Dean was to have pressed the button to 
start the first roll of the new press. But 
to do so, he had to belong to the Type- 
setter’s Union. Honorary membership 
could be granted by a full union meeting, 
but there was none till the next day. So 
instead, the Dean gave the order to press 
the button. 

The Dean spoke of the British Labor 
Party and its socialization program. “The 
Labor Party’s biggest failure is in its for- 
eign policy. But they are receiving Amer- 
ican money after all, and with it, their 
orders. As for Churchill’s speeches, the 
British people are frightened by them. 
Churchill does rot have the people’s sup- 
port; witness the last election.” 

The Dean went on speaking. He spoke 
of Czechoslovakia, of the spirit of the 
eastern countries. Listening to him; hear- 
ing him so convincingly break through the 
tangled web of lies and slander, you under- 
stood why the State Department had not 
been anxious to welcome him here. You 
knew what the doorman at the Dean's 
hotel had meant when he had said, TA 
tell you the Dean isn’t very welcome at 
the hotel. We have some very exclusive 
people, and I know they’ve objected.” 

You could see that those, who wanted 
war had a lot to fear from this man. He 
finished slowly: 

“Your America,” he said, “has the power 
to create peace and to abolish poverty. 
But first your people must understand the 
true situation, must know the facts.” 

The Dean was bringing the people that 
truth and those facts. ‘ 
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Adventures 


i of Richard 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


ment alily and he said so. “You 
Tor them 
asked. 


“rm for them getting a fair 


8 he said, “he just shoots people.” 

“You're the only one I'd like to 
shoot,” Moran snarled. 

“Trouble with you Moran,” 
Fiekel asserted, “is that you still 
think we're kids. We know more 
about what’s going on than you. 
Any guy who yaps about Commu- 
nists like you without even know- 


an opener.” 


being freed?” Moran 


trial, if they need a trial. And Im 


not so convinced of that,” Gee- 
zelman retorted. splut 


“Well, 


“the brat’s a real agi- 


At this point No-Nose came in- 
to the discussion. “This guy Mo- 
ran dont believe in fair trials,” 


“the only idea you got is how to know who’s doing the trying?” 
open a beer bottle without using 


“For all he knows,” Menash 
chimed in, “he could be jailed for 


Richard then joined the browl. the same things.” 
“How come that you, a worker, 


Geezelman was really alarmed 
— now. “Hold on boys,” he declared, 
“whoa, take it easy. Moran’s not 

a fascist.” 
“Well, he’s a jerk,” No-Nose 


By HOWARD FAST a 
IT Write — 
As I Please.. 


Problem for Walter Reuther: 
His Attacker Was Anti-Communist 


OT TOO LONG AGO, in Congress, a representative of 

one of these states rose to the defense of Walter Reu- 
ther; who had been accused by another more thoughtless 
member of the House, of radical leanings. In defense of 
Walter Reuther, the elder statesman asked of His brother 
legislator whether that person did not un- 
derstand how strongly Reuther was opposed 
to Communists, and went on to point out 
that even though Reuther was a “labor 
leader,” he hated Communists more fervently 
than a good Republican. 15 

Likewise, Mr. Victor Reisel, who has 
been called worse things than a columnist, 
sings paens of praise to Reuther. That 
strange cord which seems to run from red- — 
baiter to red-baiter makes them blood brothers of a sort, 
and Reisel, whose prose is always rather hair-raising, is 
fond of such fine Rotarian phrasing as, “dynamic, hard- 
hitting Walter Reuther,” or “Vibrant, red-headed Walter 
Reuther,” or similar combinations. | 


It has even been whispered that just as some men have 
found their own individual salvation in hatred of Commu- 
nists, Walter Reuther dreams of finding the presidency of 
the United States in the same philosopher’s stone. 


Considering all that, it must have been a dreadful shock 
to the “dynamic, hard-hitting Walter“ to discover that men 
‘who emptied a shotgun at him did so under the firm con- 
viction that he—the assassin—was acting by the firmest 
of anti-Communist principles. 


This man, who is soon going on trial for the attempted 
murder of Reuther, is an ex-convict, Carl Bolton by name, 
anti-Communist by principle, and “unsavory,” to quote 
Newsweek, by reputation. Nevertheless—within the context 
of the madness of our times—he is one of that same in- 
glorious fraternity of Communist-haters to which both 
Reuther and Reise! claim membership, for a friend of Bol- 
ton’s, John Miller by name; testified that Bolton said, on the 
night of the shooting: 


“I’m going to get me a dirty red commie.” 


Whereupon, as the sovereign State of Michigan charges, 
in its indictment, Miller went out, did his ugly work, and 
then commented, some days later: 


“Why that dirty --- --- — commie got what was coming 


to him.” 
- * e 


1 TRIAL is still to come; and I would hardly presume 

to guess whether Bolton will be found guilty or inno- 
cent. For when all is said and done, he was merely acting 
in the best tradition of bi-partisan America of 1948, and 
almost no major newspaper which printed his story has not, 
in the past and the present too, been guilty of the same 
intent if not action. 


It is true that Bolton seems to be possessed of certain 
vulgar and lumpin characteristics; one cannot deny that he 
has shown a lamentable lack of tact in his forthright decla- 
ration of motive, and a lack of taste in the language he uses, 
forcing respectable journals to substitute lines for the ripe 
Anglo-Saxon originals. But when all is said and done, he is 
no more guilty than a thousand respectable editorial writers, 
not to mention the cultured gentlemen who frame our for- 
eign policy and operate our trusts. 


Rr: WHAT OF Walter Reuther, who came so near to 
losing his life because Bolton was aflame with the 
“sacred mission” of anti-Communism? I would give a pretty 
to know what sort of complicated and perturbed thoughts 
wander through brother Reuther’s head. I don’t know 
whether he could beast, as Stafford Cripps of Britain’s “la- 
bor” government boasted recently, “I suspect that most of 


wd colleagues, like myself, never have even studied the great 
Arx.“ 


Perhaps, unlike the apostles of British socialism, Reu- 
ther has read Marx. If so, he is rusty, and should brush up 


cn Marx's explanation of why and how a working class 
struggles. | 3 


He might also review the experience of the AFL picket 
in the recent Wall Street strike. This picket, a seaman, 
ti te the cop who was working him over with a night- 
stick: 

“But I’m an anti-Communist myself!” 

To which the officer of the law answered, between blows, 
“I don’t give two damns what kind of a Communist you are!” 
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Gor WHEELS 


Down the Hole! 


By SCOTTY 


DETROIT. 


“Ty ANGED if I can get started 
today,” complained Gus. 
„Seems like no matter how hard 
I work I get behind somehow.” 
Gus looked at his quivering 
hands, noticed how tense and nervous he 


felt, and wondered if he was finally be- 
ginning to feel his age. Sometimes when 


a guy didn’t get much sleep the night 


before he felt like this. But last night 
he had slept for 10 hours. 


Louis, his buddy, stepped out of the 
car he was working m, spat on the 
conveyer line and growled, “Jesus Christ, 
what a day!” 


Gus looked at him for a second then 
laughed out loud. 


“You, too?” 


He was relieved that he wasn’t the only 
one who was tired. Then he began to 
rib Louis. 


“Ten years ago I was your age it would 
take more than this to poop me out. 
As a matter of fact, up until only a 
week ago...” 


Gus paused. Then he began, “You 
know, I wonder 

He shouted, “What time is it? Let’s 
count these damn things coming by for 
the next hour.” 

Louis hauled out a piece of chalk and 
made a mark on the wall. They did this 
for a full hour. The gang was amused 
and chided Louis and Gus about playing 
tick-tack-toe on company time. “Hey, 
lookit the new time-study man,” some- 


one hollered. 
a * > 


At the hour was up, Gus walked 
over to the line steward and asked 
him how many we run last week. Hear- 
ing the quota he pounded his fist and 
yelled, “I knew it, I knew it, they’ve 
raised it six more an hour without telling 
anybody. The rotten, stinking, lousy .. .” 
A crowd gathered around and some- 
body asked the line steward where the 
chief steward was. He replied, “Where 
is he always?” 

“Sucking around the boss, most likely.” 

“You know it, too,” put in the sweeper. 

“Well, you guys voted for him,” un- 
swered the line steward. “I voted for 
Gus here.” 

“The hell with that stuff,” interrupted 
Gus. Then he bawled at the top of his 
voice, “Down the hole, boys ... down 
the hole!” { 

Up and down the line the slogan echoed 
and re-echoed, “Down the hole, boys... 
down the hole. .. let’er go down the 
hole!” 

The super came by to see what the 


endless tasks, the multiple operations 
required of an auto assembly line. Screw 
drivers, pliers, hammers, tape, glue, 
brushes. Every kind of ordinary tool and 
a variety of specially made tools being 
wielded with the mechanical precision 
and order that is the wonder of the 
modern conveyer assembly system. 

All of a sudden sweat appeared on the 
super’s forehead. His face blanched as 
his eyes traveled back along the line. 


He had been watehing the line as it 


moved along but what he saw when he 
looked back nearly floored him. 

An endless stream of cars approached 
him but not a single worker was in sight. 
Nobody but foremen and underlings. He 
looked forward. The whole crew, hun- 
dreds, were all up front working and 
going right along with the cars as they 
finished one and then the next one. 

They had slowed down to last week’s 
pace and with the line speeded up they 
just naturally were being carried past 
their usual stations. Now they were 
climbing all over each other, bumping 
and shoving with apparent unconcern 
for each other’s rudeness and, in fact, 
seeming to enjoy it. 


12 supe just stood paralyzed for 

several moments, then, finding his 
breath, he yelped frantically, What the 
hell’s. going on?” 

Nobody paid him any attention. He 
ran to the first crew. 

“Hey, what’s it all about, boy?” 

The “boy” looked up. “What’s what 
about? I’ve been too busy to see anything 
but a dashboard in front of me.” 

The exasperated supe went yelling for 
his foremen and the stewards. 

He finally corralled a group together. 
All eyes were peering out of and around 
the moving auto bodies. Down the line 
a couple of men wearing Wallace buttons 
were hammering out an anvil chorus, 
It's the same, same merry-go-round... .” 
The supe was dimly aware of laughter 
and vaguely wondered if it was aimed 
at him. 

“They just can’t keep up with the line 
going so fast,” the line steward was say- 
ing. “You can see they’re working hard, 
I sure can’t make ‘em go any faster. 
They'd throw me out the window if I 
tried.” 

“He’s right about that,” put in the 
chief steward. “Mac, I think you'll have 
to slow the line up, or there U be trouble, 
it looks like.” 

“Well, gosh, I don’t know how. the line 
got speeded up. III go get a millwright 
and see what happened and see if we 
can’t get it going like it was.” 

The supe scurried 7 and the gang 


Meanwhile Gus said aloud, “It'll take 
more than a millwright to put things 
right around here.” Then he walked off 
chuckling to himself in appreciation ef 
his corny joke. 


THE WORKER 


German Reaction on the Rebound 


S month marks the 30th an- 
niversary of the German revo- 
lution of 1918. This revolution of 
Nov. 9 was the result of the mili- 


tary disaster of the imperial armies 
of Prussian robber imperialism on aill 
fronts, of the tremendous war fatigue and 
increasing unrest of the German masses, 
and last, but not least of the inspiring in- 
fluence of the victorious Socialist revo- 
lution in Russia. 

Under the influence of this historic So- 
clalist revolution, which opened a new 
and decisive epoch in human history, the 
German workers and soldiers, both at the 
front and in the rear, organized every- 
where workers’ and soldiers’ councils. 

However, there did not exist in Ger- 
many, as there did in Russia, a revolu- 
tionary party like the Bolshevik Party, 
which would have been able to lead the 
German revolutionary movement so that 
it might accomplish the historical tasks 
of the hour. ) 

Those tasks were as follows: 

The immediate ending of the war on 
all fronts and the merciless punishment 
of all war criminals and war instigators. 

The destruction of the reactionary 
German state, of the state apparatus, of 
the bourgeoisie and the junkers and the 
consequent development of the power of 
the workers’ and soldiers’ councils. 

e The completion of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution through the de- 
struction of the junkers as a class, the ex- 
propriation of the big agricultural estates 
without compensation, and the transition 
of the’ bourgeois-democratic revolution 
into the Socialist revolution. 

® Nationalization of all big industrial 
enterprises, banks and credit institutions, 
trusts, mines and railroads as a precon- 
dition for the development of Socialism. 

The immediate conclusion of a firm 
alliance with the young Soviet Republic. 

Only such an alliance could have given 
to the German revolution international 
strength and created counterweight 
against the victorious American, French 
and British imperialists. These not only 
did everything in their power to destroy 
the young Soviet Republic; they were 
also, from the day of the German Novem- 
ber Revolution, the very helpful allies of 
the German bourgeoisie and reaction 
against the German workers. No matter 
how much they tried to plunder Germany, 
they were at the same time the deadly 
enemies of those Germans who wanted to 
destroy the most aggressive German im- 
perialism once and for all. 


Labor Opportunists 
And Faith in Legalism 


Had the German workers been able to 
use this historical situation for their lib- 
eration to the full, Germany could have 
been today one of the most progressive 
and wealthiest countries in the world, a 
strong bulwark of peace, a land of hap- 
piness and great culture for its people. 
Indeed, the Germans and all of mankind. 
have to pay. a terrible price in misery, 
human lives‘ and human baseness, be- 
cause of this failure. 

How did it come about that the German 
revolution was lacking a real Marxist 
workingclass party, without which human 
progress in modern times is not possible, 
and without which no revolution can suc- 
ceed, even when there exists a revolution- 
ary situation as one did in Germany? 

The imperialist development of capi- 
italism in Germany after the creation of 
a German national state under Bismarck’s 
leadership favored a very dangerous 
trend in the German workingclass move- 
ment, namely, the development of a re- 
formist wing in the Social Democratic 
‘Party. The Social Democratic Party had 
been able to achieve great victories in the 
parliamentary field in the previous, rela- 
tively peaceful, development. 

This strengthened the illusions about 
parliamentary actions as the main weapon 
of the working class. Thus there devel- 
oped on the basis of the tremendous su- 
per-profits of monopoly capital a strata 
of better paid and privileged workers, a 
workers’ aristocracy, which, corrupted by 
capitalism, increasingly identified its own 
interests with the interests of the bour- 
geoisie and of German imperialism. ~ 

These reformists were the right-wing of 
the Social Democratic Party. In practice 
they favored cooperation with the bour- 

and supported the military and 
policy of the imperial govern- 
ment. Their influence was especially 
strong among the officials and leaders of 


Will the Germans remember the lessons of the 
November 1918 Revolution and its conse- 
quences? Or will they again succumb to the re- 
formist demagogy of their own misleaders and 
the agents of foreign imperialism? Time will 
tell, says the author of this article, himself a fa- 


mous anti-fascist. But the outcome may be de- 


cisive not only for Germany, but for world peace. 


By GERHART EISLER 


THE MARSHALL PLAN ie shown as Germans in Stuttgart demonstrated 
against currency manipulations. Germdn police and American MPs clubbed them. 


the trade unions (as today in the Amer- 
ican trade unions). 


Besides the open revisionists there ex- 
isted in the Social Democratic Party 
so-called centrists. In words they de- 
fended Marxism and fought against the 
revisionists. However, they could never 
understand the incompatibility of Marx- 
ist and bourgeois theories and of revolu- 
tionary and reformists practice. There- 
fore they did not purge the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of all reformists elements, 
nor prevent the sad deterioration of the 
once so glorious party of the working 
class. This first made the party helpless 
against the attacks of the bourgeoisie, and 
finally converted it to an instrument in 
the service of- German imperialism. 

The left-wing in the Social-Democratic 
Party was the truest representative of the 
real interests of the German working 
class. Its ranks fought against the op- 
portunists and defended the revolutionary 
theory of Marxism. They tried to learn 
from the experience of the Russian revo- 
lution of 1905 and especially from the 
great politicall mass strikes. They led 
brilliant battles against militarism and 
colonialism. 

Still they were not Bolsheviks. They did 
not understand the essence of imperial- 
ism and could therefore not draw all the 


necessary practical conclusions. Their 


fight against opportunism was not a con- 
sistent one. Their hopes for a spon- 
taneous revolution led them to the dan- 
gerous underestimation of the role of 
the Marxist party and of the necessity 
to educate such a party for all its his- 
torical tasks. They did not understand 
the necessity for the alliance of the 
workers With the peasants, and they un- 
derestimated the significance and impor- 
tance of the national question in the 
epoch of imperialism. 


In brief, even the most farsighted and 
courageous representatives of the German 
workers were unable to find a solution for 
all the new problems which the new im- 
perialism had presented the Marxists. 
This problem had been solved by Lenin 
in his teachings of the essence of im- 
perialism, of the hegemony of the work- 
ing class in the revolution, of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat as the political 
power of the working class, of the alli- 
ance of the working class with the toiling 
peasants, of the strategy and tactics of 
the working class in the revolution, and 
especially of the necessity for the crea- 
tion of a working class of a new type. 

The German Left was also unable to 
recognize the historical importance of the 
national question as the question of the 
liberation of all nations and peoples sup- 
pressed by imperialism, as Lenin and 
Stalin developed. 

Weighted Down N 
By Reformism 

At the outbreak of World War I the 
majority of the leaders of the Social 
Democratic Party went over into the 
camp of Kaiser Wilhelm, into the camp 
of the German imperialist robbers. Only 
the Left of the German Social Democrats 
under the heroic leadership of Karl Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg, remained 
true to the ideas of international Social- 
ism. 

However, even then the Left did not 
organize a separate revolutionary party, 
but founded the Spartacus-Bund as a 
group without firm organization and clear 
Marxist ideology within the Independent 
Socialist Party, the German Centrists. 

Only after the outbreak of the German 
revolution, toward the end of 1918, was 
there organized the Communist Party of 
Germany, which was at that time, how- 
ever, neither theoretically nor practically 


qualified to organize and lead the Ger- 
man workers in the revolution to the ace 
complishment of their historical task. 


The tragic underestimation of the role 
of the Marxist Party, even by the repre- 
sentatives of the German working class, 
could not be repaired in a short time. 
Joseph Stalin expressed the real causes of 
the failure of the German Left when he 
said that “despite their radicalism they 
have not freed themselves yet from the 
Menshevist ballast.” 


The November revolution was followed 
by mass battles. The Spartacus-Bund and 
then the German Communist Party, were 
in.the years 1918-1919, 1919-1923, leading 
heroic battles against German reaction 
and for à Socialist Germany. However, 
the revolutionary workers were defeated 
by the alliance of the Social Democratic 
leaders and the German counter-revolu- 
tion. The latter used every means to 
crush the revolutionary movement, to de- 
ceive the workers, first by white terror, 
then by “socialist” demagogy, with the 
bloody whip and with soft words. . 


The defeat of the German workers in 
the years 1918-1923 was the pre- condition 
for the relative stabilization of German 
capitalism (1924-1928) which, in turn, 
gave birth to the renaissance of aggres- 
sive German imperialism. 

Instead of a peaceful and progressive 
Germany, it became the Germany of the 
terrible economic crisis, of the rise of 
Nazism, of the terroristic Nazi dictator- 
ship, of the Hitler war and finally the 
Germany of ruin and misery. 


Comparison Between 
Two Zones 


The Socialist Unity Party is now teach- 
ing the German workers, in theory and 
practice, the lessons of the past. 

The main lesson of the experiences of 
the November, 1918 revolution and of the 
Weimar Republic is that the German 
working class can achieve its goal only in 
the battle against its own and the for- 
eign imperialists. An alliance with the 
forces of imperialism, native and foreign, 
can bring nothing but the repetition of 
the tragic past and under even more ter- 
rible conditions. It could mean nothing 
but the renaissance of the bloody, terror- 
ist German reaction, a new imperialist 
world war and the total destruction of 
Germany. 

Only in alliance with the Soviet Union, 
the strongest and most experienced force 
in the battle against the warmongering 
imperialists; only in alliance with, and 
orientating themselves toward all other 
progressive forces in the world, can the 
German people create a progressive, 
peaceful and united nation. 

The experience of the three years since 
the destruction of the Hitler regime 
proves again the correctness of this fun- 
damental lesson. 

Because the labor movement and all 
democratic forces in the Eastern zone of 
Germany had the support of the occupy- 
ing Soviet army, they could break the rule 
of the junkers and the big capitalists and 
create a new democratic order. Because 
the labor movement in the Eastern zone 
orientated itself towards the anti-im- 
perialist camp with the Soviet Union at 
its head, it was possible to create the pre- 
condition in the Eastern zone for a na- 
tional and cultural revival, despite the 
post-war difficulties increased by the 
splitting of Germany by the Western im- 
perialists. 

This orientation of the German labor 
movement in the Eastern Zone has re- 
sulted in the systematic improving of the 
living conditions of the German tollers. 
It has had, at the same time, the historic 
importance of proving to the German 
working class what the workers, allied 
with the peasants and the progressive 
intelligentsia, can do, if they take their 
fate in their own hands and ally them- 
selves with the Soviet Union and the other 
progressive forces in the world. 

In Western and Southern Germany, on 
the other hand, 1918 is being repeated 
under the most active sponsorship of the 
Western powers. The right-wing Social 
Democratic leaders are repeating their old 
policy with the same catastrophic results 
for the German workers and the German 
people. They have organized the same 
reactionary slanderous campaign against 
the Soviet Union as after 1918. 

By the endorsement of the Marshall 
Plan they are leading the Germans under 
the domination of American imperialism 
and are betraying the real national in- 
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KITCHEN LABORATORY 


HEMISTS in laboratories often 


have to spend a lot of time 
finding out exactly what things 
are made of. Even if you do not 
work in a laboratory, it is inter- 
esting—and sometimes useful, too 
—to know what something is made 
of. You can find out about some 
of the things in your own kitchen 
and bathroom. 


What things have starch in them? 

Take some cornstarch. Put a 
drop of iodine on it. The iodine 
will turn dark purple. Whenever 
iodine touches starch, it turns 
purple. Now try putting iodine 
on laundry starch, a small piece 
of white bread, a slice of potato, 


other scraps of food. Which things 


have starch in them? 


What things are acids? 

Acids are very important chem- 
icals. They always taste sour (in 
fact, you often say that something 


sour-tasting has “an acid taste“), 
but some acids are poisonous, 80 
you cannot use tasting as a test. 
There is a much better way of 
finding out. | 

Get some blue litmus paper at 
the drug store. Moisten it with 
vinegar. Vinegar is an acid, and 
something happens to the paper. 
Does the same thing happen when 


you dip blue litmus paper in lemon 


juice or sour milk? Try experi- 
menting with different things. 
Which ones are acids? 


What things are alkalies? 

Alkalies are important chem- 
icals, too. Many of them have a 
soapy feeling when you put them 
in water. Very strong ones, like 
lye, will burn your skin. How can 
you tell whether something is an 
alkali? 

Get some pink litmus paper at 
the drug store. Moisten the paper 
in a little household ammonia. 
Ammonia is an alkali. What hap- 
pens to the paper? Now try bak- 
ing soda and soap. How many 
things can you find that are 

alkalies? | 

To be really scientific, write 
down the results of your experi- 
ments, just like a chemist in 
laboratory. List the 
which you found starch, acid 
alkali. . 
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The moon winked at me slyly 
When I crawled into my bed 

And as my eyes were closing, 
A dream rose in my head. 


I dreamed about a hippo 
Dancing on his toes 

And a pink and silver penguin 
With a gold ring in his nose. 


I also saw a flying squirrel 
Chasing butterflies 

And a peacock peeling onions 
And crying with all her eyes. 


I also dreamed about a lion 
As tiny as a mouse 

And a red and purple beetle 
Taller than a house. 


There also was a crocodile 
Squealing like a pig, 

While a turtle and a lobster 
Did an Irish Jig. 


A parrot was feeding a pussy cat 
Sitting in a cage. 


Four oysters spread their shells 


like birds 
And flew into a rage. 


There was my pretty, little fish 
(I call him Gilly Guppy) 
And with him, swimming in the 
tank, — 
Was a funny, yellow puppy. 


A seal was juggling ostrich eggs 
While playing on a flute 
And keeping time with a long 
baton, 
Was a frog in a monkey suit. 


Scratching, digging, 
chewing 
Was a very fat raccoon, 


nibbling, 


With an alarm clock hanging from 


his neck 
That was always set at noon. 


Sdmething slithered through the ss 2 


grass— 
A snake of enormous size; 


Its fangs were bared, its tongue . EX. 


lashed out , 
But all it chased was flies. 


A sad and droopy elephant 
Was braying like an ass, 


While a donkey admired his pointy : 8 | a 


ears 
In front of a looking glass. 


A chimpanzee was taking a nap 
In the pouch of a kangaroo 
And many other animals 
Did things they never do. 


Then all at once I was awakened 
By an awful sound. 

I dashed into the living room 
And this is what I found: 


The piano hopped around the room, 

The books marched off the 
shelves, 

The 

walls, 


The records played themselves. iN 5 


The flowers left the flower pot 
And danced upon the sill, 


The chairs played leap-frog on the 4 


rug 
Nothing there was still. 


Then suddenly the moon flew in 
And sat upon my head. 

I sprang up with an awful start 
And found myself in bed. 


—LOU RELIN, assisted by 
his daughter Nina. ) 
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By JO LYNNE 


Home Made Gifts 
12 not too early to get the 
Christmas spirit. 

For this ig the time to think 
about gifts you can make your- 
self, gifts that will be doubly 
precious not because of the 
money you have saved but be- 
cause they represent the giver 
giving of himself. And that is 
what Christmas is supposed to 
be, not a last-minute dash to buy 
something commercial just be- 
, Cause it’s the thing to do. 


Knit Things, Eatables 

If you start early enough, you 
can give yourself real pleasure in 
the making of your gift and you 
can try to make one that is suited 
to the recipient. Nor do you need 
any special skills. 

Take sewing. You can make 
fancy little aprons to match par- 
ticular dresses that you are fam- 
liar with, or scarfs in special 
colors at a saving sufficient to 
enable you to give several instead 
of one to a person. Housecoats, 
lounging pajamas, a new full host- 
ess skirt—any of these is simple 
if you have a sewing machine. 

Children’s clothes are fairly 
easy, too, but a make-it-yourself 
policy gives you extraordinary lee- 
way. How about buying 
bright-colored material and mak- 
ing up clown suits that can be 
used to save good clothes during 
playtime or substitute for pajamas 
in spring and summer? 

Or, make up suits of warm flan- 
nel to serve as winter pajamas to 
enchant the small fry? (Make a 
cat of gray flannel,. putting little 
ear flaps on the pajama hood; a 
clown, a Dutch boy with full trou- 
sers and suspenders, etc.) Is there 
any material left form the bed- 
spread or curtains made up for 
the child’s room? Make miniature 
bedclothes for doll crib and car- 
riage. Or simply cut old blankets 
into doll blankets, make . sheets 
and tiny pillows. Or run up the 
doll clothes of which no child has 
enough. 


Knit Things, Eatables 
Handmade toys are fun, too, or 
knitted sweaters, scarfs and mit- 
tens. Embroider the child’s name 
or his favorite animal on each 
mitten for that special touch. If 
you really knit well, how about 
scarfs, sweaters, gloves or socks 
for husband, brother or best beau. 
Sometimes you can buy plain 
wood shelves or boxes and decorate 
those yourself. If you are handy 
with hammer and saw, make a 
whole raft of useful objects. 
Easiest and almost most wel- 
come of the gifts made at home 
come from the kitchen. What is 
your specialty? Oockies, fruit 
cakes, jams, preserves, candy, 
pickles, barbecue or spaghetti 
sauce, steamed puddings are all 
possible. Here, one of the tricks 


is packaging. Gala wrapping paper 


and ribbon give a festive touch. 
Even better is to make your pud- 

ding in an inexpensive casserole, 

pack the cookies on shiny new 


cookie sheets or in a set of dime- 


Nuts for November: 
Some New Recipes 


A acm crop of tree nuts 
than usual has sent prices a 


trifle lower than a year ago. Whlie 


still priced too high for the aver- 
age budget, nuts as a valuable 
source of fats, deserve a place on 


the kitchen shelf. Buy in the shell 
for greater savings. 

Important in many nuts is their 
high fat content. Pecans, to take 
one example, are over 70 percent 
fat. Filberts (hazelnuts) and Eng- 


Handy with Tools? Make This Baby Bath 


make bath-time easier for 
mother and baby, housing 
specialists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture designed 
these simple built-ins for the 
bathroom. Any father, handy 
with hammer and saw, can build 
cabinets and dressing table at 


small cost. Planned for comfort- 
able working height, all supplies 
within casy reach and sight, and 
working from right to left for 
convenience, the arrangement 
saves time, steps, stooping, lift- 
ing and carrying. 

The canvass-covered frame at 


12-20 
Sine 14, short sleev ulres 4 ds 
of 30-inch material.’ it 

. 1823 is de- 


, 16, 18 and 20. Bise 
— „ requires 2% yards of 
fabric; 1%. 
Two separate patterns, 25 cents each. 
For these 


Bell, The Worker, 35 K 123th St., New 
York 3, N. . 


left of washbowl makes a safe, 
comfortable, economical bath ta- 
ble with space underneath to 
keep tub and diaper pail. The 
adjoining base cupboard has a 
top large enough to hold the tub 
of water and space below for the 
baby’s clothes. (Heights should 
suit the mother’s working com- 
fort.) The narrow shelves above, 
set between the medicine cab- 
inets, hold soap, power and other 
bath supplies and have no doors 
to bump baby’s head. 


' HOUSEHOLD - 
HINTS : 


FOOD SAVERS 

Left-over spuds make a delicious 
breakfast dish. Chop them, then 
heat in a little fat, and scramble 
with eggs. 

* * « 

Serve citrus juice unstrained to 
get the best possible value from 
the vitamins and minerals in the 


pulp. 
* * 5 

Use up left-over rolls, biscuits, 
muffins, or corn bread. Spread 
them with butter or margarine 
and toast in the oven. Try put- 
ting crisp bacon slices in the 
toasted rolls. 

* * * 

Handle milk-egg dishes with 
care. Cool them quickly, keep 
them covered and cold. Use them 
soon, 

* * a 


Odd pieces of cheese may be 


greated and used up in potato soup. 


Add about % eup of grated cheese 
to a quart or more of the soup 
before ready to serve. Keep the 
soup over the fire just long enough 
to melt the cheese. 
KITCHEN SURPRISES 

Guava jelly with cheese and 
crackers make a nice dessert sub- 
stitute. 

Fruit salad in aspic with a 
whipped cream dressing also does 
away with the necessity of des- 
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lish walnuts are more than © 
percent fat, almonds more than 50 
percent. This supply of fat suggests 
ideas for use. For one thing, it’s a 
good idea to use nuts interchange- 
ably with other fatty foods, such as 
butter, oils, cream, chocolate and 
bacon. 


Use 

Try rolling cheese balls in 
chopped nuts. Do the same with 
pieces of bananas coyered with 
mayonnaise. Most nuts are good 
with fruit salads or in whipped- 
cream dressing served with fruit 
salad. And you can add nuts, of 
course, to stewed dried fruits, or 
candied sweet potatoes. 

As for pies, cookies, and other 
baked foods, this year’s abundance 
of nuts means all kinds of gusta- 
tory delights. In the pie depart- 
ment alone, nuts figure in many 
recipes. Nuts in mince pie are an 
example, as are ground nuts in pie 
crust. At the other end of the 
recipe range is a pie like pecan, in 
which the nuts may furnish the 
dominant flavor. 


Salting and Roasting 


The flavor of certain nuts— 
such as almonds, developed either 
by roasting or frying. This makes 
them more desirable for use in 
baked products, such as nut 
breads, cakes and cookies. If the 
nuts are to be used in ice creams 
and candies, the addition of salt 
to the fried or roasted nuts is a 
further improvement. 

Frying in deep fat is generally 
considered to give the best flavor 
to many nuts. However, roasting 
in a little fat in the frying pan is 
easy, less expensive, saves fat, and 
gives delicious results, if it is 
carefully done. 

Direction from the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics call for 2 teaspoons of 
cooking oil or melted vegetable or 
table fat—just enough to cover 
the kernels—and 1 teaspoon of 
salt. These quantities are suffi- 
cient for each cup of nutmeats. 

Pecans, hickory, nuts or Eng- 
lish walnuts do not need to have 
their skins removed before roast- 
ing. To roast, combine the nut- 
meat halves with the oil or melted 
fat in the frying pan. Place over 
low heat and stir constantly until 
the nuts are. hot through. Avoid 
overcooking, as nuts are easily 
scorched or burnt, Nutmeats, par- 
ticularly pecans, darken. a little 
after being removed from the heat 
and become crisper as they cool. 
Drain on absorbent paper and 
sprinkle with salt. 

Amonds can be roasted by the 
same method. Usually, however, 
they are first blanched (Le., their 
skins are removed). Almonds, too, 
must be heated a little longer 
than the nuts mentioned above. 
Heating is continued until the 
nuts are light brown—about 15 to 
30 minutes, depending on their 
size and the degree of brownness 
desired. 

Here’s how to bland almonds for 
frying pan roasting. Pour boiling 
water over the nuts and hold 
them at simmering temperature 
(185 degrees F) for 3 minutes, 
Then drain and slip off the loose 
skins by pressing the kernel be- 
tween thumb and forefinger. 
Spread the -blanched kernels on 
absorbent paper and dry overnight 
at ordinary room temperature. 


Recipe 

Pecans make this tasty pecan 
and rice leaf. 

Use 2 cups of pecans chopped, 
2 cups of cooked rice, 2 table- 
spoons melted fat, 1-4 cup chopped 
green pepper, 3 tablespoons flour, 
1 cup of milk, % cup finely cut 
celery, 1 cup dry bread crumbs, 
1 egg (beaten), 1% teaspoons salt, 
1-8 teaspoon pepper. . . . Combine 
the ingredients and form into a 
loaf. Pack tightly in a well-greas- 
ed loaf pan and bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven (375 to 400 de- 
grees F.) for 1 hour. 
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Movies: | 
‘Snake Pit’ 
Tackles 

Big Theme 


By JOSE YGLESIAS | 
THE SNAKE PIT is such an 


On Stage: 


| Aptheker on 
Set My 
People Free’ 
The - Editor 


The Worker 
Dear Sir: 


I would like.to offer a few re- 
marks concerning the play SET 


MY PEOPLE. PREE by way of 

supplementing and complement- 

ing the discerning review by Lee 

Newton recently published in your 
paper. 

The virtues of the play—and I 
refer only to its content—lie first 
of all in the fact that several 
thousand people will discover that 
slave revolts actually oceurred in 


the United States, and secondly 


will learn, H they are very atten- 


tive playwatchers, that the vast 


majority of the slaves, the field- 
workers, were eager for rebellion. 

The weaknesses of the play lie 
in the writer’s distortion of the 
facts concerning the Vesey insur- 
rection—distortions which have a 
common tendency, namely, te cre- 
ate a sense of defeatism, a sense 
of dilemma. The distortions were 
deliberate; that is to say, the 
writer of this letter knows person- 
ally that they were called to the 
attention of those responsible for 
the play and that, nevertheless, 
they were persisted in. 


THE MAJOR DISTORTIONS, 
taking the form either of errors of 
commission or of omission, are: 

The script of the play makes it 
plain that no whites were sympa- 
thetic with the Negro slaves in 


their efforts to free themselves 


and gives the impression that this 
thought never even occurred to 
anybody. The fact is that white 
assistance in slave rebellions was 
by no means uncommon, and that 
in the Vesey plot itself four seuth- 
ern white men were arrested, 
tried, convicted and jailed for 
complicity in the plot and — 
pathy with the rebels. 

The play wholly distorts the 
manner of and the sequence of 
events connected with the conspir- 
acy’s betrayal. It depicts the 
betrayal as occurring the night 
set for the revolt and then shows 
almost all of Vesey’s lieutenants 
as immediately 
The historic facts are: the plot 
was first betrayed several weeks 
prior to the date set for the out- 
break and as a result of this two 
of Vesey’s leaders were arrested. 
Both of these men behaved, how- 
ever, in so “Stepinfetchit” a man- 
ner that they deceived the police 
and were released — though a 
stoolpigeon (and the slave south 
swarmed with ‘these creatures) 
was put on their heels. What a 
scene the acting out of this decep- 
tion would have made! , 

The two meh went to Vesey 
and informed him of the leak. He 
therefore put the revolt forward 
a month (not back, as the play 
has it, and the date was not 
changed because of the desire of 
one man to save his “good” mas- 
ter). The stoolpigeon broke the 
back of the plot, however, for he 
led the police to Vesey and his 
comrades. Vesey’s leaders did not 
run out on him. They stood by 
him magnificently, and were 
hanged with him. In this conneo- 
tion occurred one of the most 
dramatic scenes in the history of 
any people” but this does not. get 
into the play. I refer to the fact 
that when Peter Poyas (a charac- 
ter in the play) and another com- 
rade were being tortured and 
when Poyas saw his brother weak- 
ening, he lifted his exhausted 
body and shouted to him: “Die 


silent, as you shall see me do!“ 


And in fact, the names of very 


few of the thousands involyed in 


this. plot. were ever uncovered. . 


3S , Bake e. 
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OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND and Leo Genn in a scene from the 20th Century-Fox film The Snake Pit“ 


now at the Rivoli Theatre in New York. 


Hollywood: 


The Farecieal Anti- Trust Suit 
Against Major Film Studios 


deserting him. 


By DAVID PLATT 


THE TEN-YEAR-OLD anti- 
trust suit of the Department of 
Justice against the major movie 
companies has rounded its final 
turn. . 


It appears as though the movie 
moguls will accept the Govern- 
ment’s demand for a partial di- 
vorcement of exhibition from pro- 
duction. This means they'll be 


able to hold on to all their big 


show-case theatres like the 
Strand, Roxy, Capitol, Paramount 
etc. but will have to get rid of all 
or.most of the neighborhood the- 
atres which they control outright 
or in partnership with others. 


On the surface # would seem 


that the Govermment has won 4 


Victory: It has forced the studios 
to give up some of their loot. Ac- 


tually, partial diworcement (a far 
cry from the total divorcement 
of exhibition from production de- 
manded by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office ten years ago when 


the case began) will hardly be felt 


by the movie trust for: the fol- 


. lowing reason: The profits from 


the few show-case theatres own- 


ed by the movie moguls are over- . 


whelmingly superior to the profits 


from the more numerous neigh- 


borhood houses that they own in 
partnership with others. 


Take RKO as an example. RKO 
owns a handful of big first-run 
theatres and is co-owner of 241 
neighborhood houses. In 1947 the 
total profits ‘from all RKO the- 
atres was around $7 millions, but 
only $500,000 of this represents 
profits from the 241 small houses. 
In other words by surrendering 
the small houses REO will lose a 
mere $500,000 a year. And even. 
this sum will not be completely 


washed out by the government 


decree. REO will still have the 


right to purchase a maximum of 
30 small theatres. It \is not sur- 
prising ore ‘that REO has 
agreed to the Government de- 


mand. And an indication that the 


other companies will follow suit is 
the report in last week’s Variety 
that Wall Street “after being in- 
clined to be bearish on theatre 
divorcement for years ... has 
done a complete about-face in re- 
cent weeks and now is looking 
favorably on such N 
of theatres.” 


So ends the Government’s far- 
cical anti-trust suit. Like the 
anti-trust suits against the oil 
monopoly a generation ago it was 
never meant to succeed. 3 

* * * 


REPORTS ARI coming 
through from all parts of the 
world of big demonstrations 


‘Uruguay, 


units of the United States Army 
were employed to see to it that 
Denmark Vesey was indeed 
hanged. Moreover, when Vesey 
advanced the date for the rebel- 
lion many of the oountry slaves 


truly epic event, a revolutionary 
flash which for brilliance of con- 
ception, for daring, for leader- 
ship, for cool courage, for its cap- 


turing of the deepest aspirations - 


of a people will stand compari- 
son with the history of any other 
people in the world’s. 
That such 
used, because of errors of omis- 
sion and commission, as a vehicle 


to light up the soul-searchings of 
a traitor, to explore the -tortures. 
of the dilemma-bound “liberals” - 
and in its explorations put into a 
port labeled “perplexity” is a great 


n in um opinion; for an ee. 
— er ’ 


[Signed Herbert e 
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history. . 
an event should be 


against the anti-Soviet film The 


Iron Curtain. 

Last month in Montevideo, 
a demonstration in 
front of the Trocadero Theatre 
was turned by the police into a 
bloody affair. Leaflet distributors 
were thrown through glass doors. 
Scores were arrested, beaten up, 
tortured. Among the arrested 
were a number of noted Uruguay- 
an writers and artists, including 
Humberto Frangella, the painter; 
poet Alejandro Laureiro; Barret 
Herrera, the writer; professors 
Diogenese De Giorgi and Carmen 
Garayalde. 


Referring to The Iron Curtain 


as “one of the dirtiest products 
of Yankee imperialism,” the 
Communist Party 
said the demonstration was in 


Une with the democratic tradi- 
tions of the Uruguayan people 


who in 1934 prevented a film 
glorifying Mussolini from being 
shown, 
* — > 
IN WELLINGTON, New Zea- 
land, the Communist Party ex- 


posed the film for what it was— 


war propaganda. Placards car- 
ried by Communists and progres- 
sives at a big rally at the State 
Theatre drove home the fact that 
the term ‘Iron Curtain’ was Hit- 


ler's big lie, and that the film was 


but a “confidence trick of Wall 
St@et millionaires to prepare the 
people psychologically for an- 
other war.” The people of Well- 
ington were asked to support the 
UN resolution condemning war- 
mongering propag anda. 
* * 

IN DELHI, INDIA, a huge 
mass demonstration was held at 
the Regal Theatre on opening 
night. Truckloads of armed po- 
lice were sent to the theatre— 
and even into the theatre. But 
to no avail. As soon as the pic- 
ture started, from all sides of the 
house came the shouted slogan 
Stop the War Propaganda.” The 


lights went up and the showing 


was off. 
: a a * ; 
MORE FILM NEWS FROM 
ABROAD: The Alexander Korda 


press. One reviewer said it was 


“history for the nine year old 
done up in Tartan tissue paper.“ 


Another labelled it “peppermint 


pantomime , .. it takes a ro- 
mantic legend largely invented by 


the Engliah and turns it into a 
+ Scottish pantomime that might 
have been made in ‘Hollywood: ° 
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of Uruguay 


unusual picture that one is re- 
luctant to find fault with it for 
fear that someone might, as a 
result of such criticism, decide 
not to see it. But it is.something 
of a tribute to it that fine though 
it is, one is moved to ask for of it. 

The Snake Pit attempts to tell: 
the story of a girl’s cure and to 
present a picture of an insane 
asylum. It may be a result ot 
undertaking so much that the 
movie fails to present.a satisfying 
or complete enough picture of 
either. The cure of the girl, In 
good psycho-analytic tradition, 
involves flashbacks to certain 
traumatic incidents in her -life 
which her analyst feels is at the 
root of her illness. These flash- 
backs manage to reveal the kind 
of pattern of family relationships | 
in our society that Freudian 
analysis uncovered, They may be 
enough for therapy but they are 
not enough for a work of art. 

A work of art, whether in lit- 
erature or in the movies, which 
attempts to gather up the mean- 
ing of a person’s life, must an- 
swer more questions than The 
Snake Pit does. When the camera 
turns to the insane asylum, to 
its inmates and its nurses, all of 
whom show various degrees of 
insensitivity and cruelty, it is still 
possible to ask why they behave 
as they do. The girl’s problems 
do not illuminate theirs, although 
the movie most surely means to 
do just that. Does it mean that 


we Have to have the case history 


of each? Does everyone in the 


film, except the analyst, need to. 


learn the simple catechism that 
the heroine learns? 
„ — * 

THE TRUTH OF THE matter 
is that The Snake Pit, by present- 
ing so limited a picture of a 
human being, by showing such a 
deterministic connection between 
cause and effect, does violence not 
only to life but to Freudian 
therapy also. Analysis is never 
that quick, that neat and that 
decisive. It. must concern itself 
not only with a patient’s history 
but with his present, and the 
problems of his psychology con- 
stantly reach out into the conflicts . 
of the society. in which they have 
their source. 

The Snake Pit frustrates our 
reasoning by only giving, when 
it comes. right down to it, the. 
return to sanity of an extreme. 
psychotic case. But the majority 
of disturbed people whom analysis 
can help are not psychotics, and 
the answers that The Snake Pit 
offers are not enough because its 
probing is not deep enough. 

* * a 


THESE LIMITATIONS, as this 
reviewer said on first covering the 
movie, lighten the film’s impact. 
That is so because The Snake Pit, 
despite its dramatic incidents, 
has a generally reformist air 
about it. It is true on all levels. 
It takes you into a girl’s sub- 
consciousness and demands of 
her a reasoned oyerhauling of her 
whole emotional life. Yet she is 
able at the film’s end to return 
to a husband whose attraction for 
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dnusabE IN EUROPE, by Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Doubleday. New 


York. 576 pp. $5. 
. 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE is Gen. 
Dwight D. Hsenhower's personal 
account of World War I. A 576- 
page, sumptuously printed vol- 
ume, Ejisenhower’s narrative is 
largely devoted to the progress of 
the. various military campaigns 
which were carried out under his 
direction as Supreme Commander 
in the European theater for the 
Allied forces. As such, Crusade in 
Europe, despite the high-powered 
sales campaign surrounding it, 
will have reader appeal primarily 
for veterans of the campaign 


whose course Eisenhower charts 


plus the students of military his- 
tory. 

The Big Business and social 
democratic sourtes still busy 
building the Eisenhower legend— 
despite the Truman electoral 
triumph—will find and use in 
Crusade in Europe the carefully 
established portrait of the saga- 
cious, human, 
hero which they want engraved in 
the hearts and minds of the 
American people. 

More pertinent, however, and 
offering renewed evidence of the 
dangerous folly of accepting El- 
senhower as a symbol of anything 
more progressive than the gold 
plated university he now heads, 
are the General’s comments on 
global politics during the war and 
thereafter. 


FOR INSTANCE, in a most re- 


kindly and just. 


— 


— 


* 


vealing paragraph, Asenhower 
quotes, with implicit approval, 
“thoughtful Frenchmen” on the 
reasons for the collapse of the 
Third Republic. “Militarily, they 
felt”, he writes, “their difficulties 
came about because of gnternal 
political weaknesses. “One 
Frenchman said to me, “we de- 
feated ourselves from within. 
We tried to oppose a four-day 
work week against the Germans’ 
six or seven day week.” 

It is consistent, thus, that the 
General who is ready to absolve 
reactionary French bankers and 
indusfrialists and blame—the in- 
ference is obvious—the organized 


workers for the French collapse,. 


should also villify the single most 
potent, most ardent force in the 
Resistance. : 

For Eisenhower writes, of the 
days following the liberation, “the 
Communists, as a minority, but a 
very aggressive body, began to 
weaken the national will to re- 
gain France’s former position of 
power and prosperity in Western 
Europe.” 

There speaks the big brass. Not 
to him is it of interest-except for 
passing platitudes about freedom 
and democracy, the nature of 


which he scarcely discusses—of - 


interest that the people of France 
want something other than a “po- 
sition of power.” That-desire, of a 
handful of rich men and their 
politicians, Eisenhower _ glibly 
terms “national will.” 


THE WORD “LOYAL” is a 
favorite one with Eisenhower. He 
writes that he fought Churchill’s 
efforts to switch the planned 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


invasion of Southern France to 
an attack on the Balkans (he in- 
dicates the political, anti-Soviet 
nature of the Churchill plan) as 
militarily inadvisable. 

But he adds: “I well understood 
that strategy can be affected by 
political considerations, and if 
the President and the Prime Min- 
ister should decide that it was 
worth while to prolong the war, 
thereby increasing the cost in 
men and money to secure the pol- 
itical objectives they deemed nec- 
essary, then I would instantly and 
loyally adjust my plans accord- 
ingly.” 

Eisenhower’s loyalty, he can- 
didly indicates, was not for FDR's 
policies, no matter how much he 
respected the war leader. “With 
some of Mr. Roosevelt’s political 
acts I could never possibly agree,” 
he emphatically states. 

An amiable man, Eisenhower 


liked Gen. Patton, Gen. DeGaulle 
Averell Harriman—he of the rail- 
roads and Marshall Plan—, 
Churchill, and Marshall Zhukov, 
a 


There are indications that H- 
senhower more than once resisted 
what he considered obstructions 
to the military plans for winning 
the war. He cites Churchill’s dis- 
appointment “because my plan 
did not first throw Montgomery 
forward with all the strength I 
could give him from the Ameri- 
can forces, in the desperate at- 
tempt to capture Berlin before 
the Russians could do so.” 


But more important than the 
resistance of the military crafts- 
man to a botching of his strategy 
is the world view of a public 
figure so loudly hailed, so earn- 
estly touted as presidential tim- 
ber. 


IN A LONG BOOK, the only 
comment Eisenhower has on Ne- 


gro troops, their fight against 
Segregation and worse and their 
magnificent war record, is a pas- 
sage on the lifting of censorship 
on dispatches about clashes be- 
tween Negro GIs and “other sol- 
diers or civilians” over “social 
contacts between Negro soldiers 
and British girls.” Here Eisen- 
hower makes the sweeping and 
thoroughly unjustified statement 
that “our white soldiers could 
not understand” such absence of 
race hate. 


A substantial section of his 
book on relations with the Soviet 
Union, filed with expressions of 
affection for Russians from mar- 


_ Eisenhower’s ‘Crusade in Europe’ 


shals to muzhiks, builds up te 
the inevitable plaint, “we wanted 
to love you but you spurned us.” 

Possessor of a banal, cliche- 
ridden political mind, FEisen- 
hower parades with West Point 
precision the lying. legions of Wall 
Street propaganda. “Communist 
fanaticism;” “discontent can be 
fanned into revolution”; “synoni- 
mous with dictatorship,” they all 
pass in review. 


So definitive about communism, 
the General is a little hazy about 
the details of his alternatives. To 
be sure, he believes that in an 
anti-Communist crusade, ex- 
clusive reliance on military might 
is vain.” He is all for the “elimi- 
nation of social and economic 
evils,” undoubtedly through the 
profit-making, war - projecting 
Marshall Plan. 

Eisenhower quotes President 
Truman as telling him in Ger- 
many, in 1946: “General, there is 
nothing that you may want that 
I won’t try to help you get. That 
definitely and specifically includes 
the presidency in 1948.” 

Leaving aside the implicit com- 
plaint that Truman didn’t deliver 
(again), it might appear that 
Missouri’s gift to Wall Street knew 
his general better than a lot of 
other people did. 

There never was a prominent 
figure who did not have amiable 
human qualities all ready to be 
displayed to an admiring public. 
What is far more important than 
anything Crusade in Europe 
demonstrates in that direction is 
that it again reveals Eisenhower 
to be firmly in the camp of the 
martial planners. 


Music: 


Finkelstein’s Stimulating Book 


Around the Dial: 


Radio Trust Aue 


The FNM System 


By BOB LAUTER 


IAM INDEBTED to Eugene 
Konecky, author of The American 
Communications Conspiracy, for 
some very interesting and impor- 
tant facts concerning FM. Mr. 
Konecky’s book claimed that the 
radio trust is strangling FM in 
order to maintain its monopoly 
hold on radio. As evidence he 
pointed out that the trust has 
sabotaged production of FM re- 
ceivers, expanded the standard 
(and antequated) AM system, and 
‘prematurely boosted commercial 
teleVision. 

Today the same trend contin- 
ues. In addition, networks have 
prevented the development of 
original and distinctive FM pro- 
grams, by compelling FM stations 
to duplicate AM programs in their 
entirety, or forfeit the right to 
duplicate any network programs 
at all. 

REMEMBER THAT the FM sys- 


‘Snake Pit’ 


(Continued from Page 10) 
Since in recreating the family 
life of a lower middle class family, 
the movie never touches upon the 
social values that create these 
family tensions, it becomes pos- 
sible to solve its effects in a kind 
of clinical vacuum. 

The demands that life makes 
of art are that it give one a sig- 


tem is a new radio system which 
was expected to sweep standard 
broadcasting into oblivion. 
Yet in 1948 (first 10 months) the 
number of FM stations which 
were abandoned before construc- 
tion (94) is larger than the num- 
ber of FM applications pending 
(86). 

Emerson Radio is placing a 
$29.95 FM receiver on the market. 
This would help under ordinary 
circumstances, but since almost 
all FM stations are operating in 
the red, and will be for years, it 
would take the sale of from ten 
to twenty million such low-priced 
sets to save commercial FM broad- 
casting. | 

* * > 

WHY DOESN'T MONOPOLY 
use FM? First, the transfer of 
the present System to FM would 
make possible—both technically 
and ecoromically—a broadcasting 


system of from four to five thou- 


sand FM stations. Thousands of 
independent stations could chal- 
lenge monopoly control of the 
network system. 


e present AM network system 
is also dependent upon leased 
telephone lines. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion holds a complete monopoly 
in leased lines (and has used that 
monopoly to fight FM). But an 
FM system would not be depend- 
ent upon leased lines. FM net- 
works could operate efficiently by 
rebroadcasting programs picked 
out of the air from a single initial 
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By 
Sidney Finkelstein. Citadel 


Press. $3.50. 


~y 


oe 


By O. V. CLYDE 


HERE IS A BOOK on. jazz, one 
of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of American culture, writ- 
ten by a critic using the method 
of Marxism. Such a combination 
is bound to prove highly provoca- 
tive and creative. The book is 
just that. For what Finkelstein 
has done, above all, is to put the 
entire zubject on a sound footing. 
He has rid the subject of the 
“racial” mysticism practiced by 
the French jazz critics and by 
many writers on the subject in 
our country who prattle mysteri- 
ously of “jungles” and “Negro 
blood.” He has placed the rise of 
this musica] speech within the 
verifiable facts of social history, 
specifically of the history of the 
American Negro from the Civil 


„War days to the turn of the cen- 


tury. 

And he emerges with a con- 
clusion which is inescapable to 
anyone whose musical culture is 
not cribbed, cabin’d and confined 
by the outrageous snobberies and 
narrowness of academic prejudices. 
That conclusion is that in this jazz 
music there speaks a new art 
whose expressive content can only 


made compulsory. Non-commer- 
cial FM is spreading like wildfire. 
It is being used by police, forestry, 
fire, mobile, military, and many 
other private and government 
agencies with great success. 

All this indicates a trend which 
is bound to continue and may 
finally cause political repercus- 
sions sufficier.t to force legislation 
that Will save FM. 

Mr. Konecky. recalls that the 
battle between the Direct Current 
electric trust against the new Al- 
ternating Current, a battle fought 
on the same grounds as that be- 
tween AM and FM, finally ended 
in complete defeat for DOC. 


be understood by understanding 
the conditions under which it 
grew. Thus, this book defeats 
the cultists (some of whom, how- 
ever, have a sincere response to 
this music) who see in jazz a plat- 
form for a futuristic assault on 
classic musical culture. It also 
advances the thinking of the Left 
in that it discriminates between 
the obviously decadent content of 
much commercial jazz and the 
body of genuine musical creation 
which is there for anyone to hear. 
And when Pinkelstein says that 
“Jazz has given us all a musical 
education“ he is expressing a 
truism to which many of us can 
attest. For the fact is that in dis- 
covering jazz, in finding ourselves 
related to a new. music in the 
process of creation, in becoming 
part of an audience which lived 
in direct contact with musical 
creators expressing that audi- 
ence’s contemporary sensibilities, 
we also found a new way to ex- 
perience the miracles of the clas- 
sical masters, 


I DO NOT have the space here 
to trace the details of the jazz 
history which this book gives. It 
is a familiar story, though handled 
here in a different way in that 
Finkelstein does not take his 
stand on any single school of 
jazz performance, but sees in all 
of them inevitable developments 

and evolutions of style. Thus, 
he finds genuine creativity in the 
New Orleans school, the Chicago 
players, the rise of the large 
bands and score arrangements. 
He is also a stout defender of the 
new manner called “be-bop” see- 
ing in this an aspect of growth 
and musicians’ revolt against the 
effort to confine them into the 
“ghetto” style of the New Orleans 
players, a style justified by earlier 
conditions but no longer viable 
for the younger musicians of 
today. 


MY OWN KNOWLEDGE of the 
newer styles is still limited. But 


what I have been able to hear. 
does not impress me as having 
nearly the value which Finkel- 
stein gives to it. It is impossible to 
prevent change; but not all 
change is progress. Whether be- 
book represents a genuine advance 
in content (and form, naturally) 
or embodies, on the contrary, a 
cul-de-sac into which this music 
is heading for lack of new sub- 
stance. I cannot say. The inge- 
nious disintegration of chords and 
the novelty effects of be-bop do 
nat strike me as having the same 
human expressiveness of the 
great jazz of the past. Finkel- 
stein carries forward his estimate 
of jazz as America’s musical 
speech to the idea that jazz 
operas maybe possible. In this au- 
dacious notion there is nothing 
unrealizable at all. But the idea 
also gives rise to the question of 
the relation of jazz musical 
speech to thé musical heritage of 
Mozart, Verdi, Beethoven. 1 mean 
this not in a general way, but as 
a practical matter in producing 
American opera, let us say. Fin- 
kelstein’s book naturally could 
not tackle this question, 
even though it raises it. Be- 
tween any book on music and 
the living music itself, there 
is a gulf which nothing can 
bridge but the act of hearing and 
making music. This book is no 
exception. There is much in the 
qualities of individual pleces of 
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3 NEO Lan FELLERS—To u New High 
Ted 7 
Tinsley 
Says 


My Kingdom For 
A Coat-of-Arms! 


E problems of the 
British Labor Govern- 
ment are more complex 
than ever now that a son 


has been born to the Prin- 


cess Elizabeth and Prince Phillip. 
A serious question has arisen: 
what coat-of-arms shall the child 
bear? 

This is not an easy matter. As 
the N. ¥. Times says, the usual 
procedure is to quarter the 
father’s coat-of-arms with the 
mother’s coat-of-arms, producing 
a sort of ‘hash which is pasted 
together and given to the child. 

But there must be no quarter- 
ing this trip. And why? Simply 
because the royal arms of Eng- 
land are considered to take 
precedence over the royal arms 
of Greece, from whence Prince 
Phillip hails. This, of course, is 
strictly an English point of view. 
It is another way of saying that 
Elizabeth’s family is better than 
Phillip’s family. So help me, I’m 
almost tempted to agree! . 

The 57 Heinz varieties of nobles 
and peers in England look down 
their noses on this whole business 
of quartering good English coats- 
of-arms with those of foreign 
royalty. Queen Victoria, however, 
weakened on this point. She was 
kind enough to allow Prince Al- 
bert of Saxe-Coburg, her consort 
(a dirty word for husband), to 
sneak in his coat-of-arms. It was 
greatly reduced and I suppose 
you needed a microscope to see 
the thing. But it was there, and 
it caused no end of controversy. 


HISTORY DOES NOT TELL us 


whether Prince Albert was in- 
sulted, or whether he took it in 
his stride. That's something for 
Prince Phillip to brood about. But 


if Prince Albert didn’t do so well 


on the royal coat-of-arms, he had 
it all over Victoria when it came 
to tobacco cans. This is a cheer- 
ing thought for Prince Phillip 
and I give it to him gratis. 

I could invent a very appropri- 
ate coat-of-arms for. the new 
prince who, at this writing, has 


not yet been baptized. His name, 


however, will almost certainly | be 
either Georgie or Ed. 

The coat-of-arms should be in 
the standard shape of a shield, 
cut in half by a horizontal bar. 
In the upper left hand quarter 
we will inscribe the stockholders’ 
reports of Brown Brothers and 
Harriman for 1948, the year of 
the prince’s birth. In the right 
hand corner will be inscribed the 
motto of the House of Windsor 
and the British Labor govern- 
ment: 

“Push a Peanut with Your Nose 
for Dear Old Marshall.” . 

This will have to be translated 
into Latin so the people won't be 
able to understand it. 

The lower right hand corner 
should display a Lloyd's of Lon- 
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WONDERING HOW 1 60 ON FROM THERE WHEN, 
nl HE MIDDLE OF YOUR ORANGE PONTING OUT 
JUNIOR'S GROSS DISOBEDIENCE , CARELESSWESS, DISREGARD OF WE | 

RIGHTS. OF OTHERS, NOT 1 MENTION 4HE DANGER YO LIFE AND LIMB, IN 

LEAVING HIS BAT ON THE HALL CLOSET FLOOR, H COMES OVER YOU THAT _| 

You LEPT If THERE YOURSELF WHEN YOU"WERE IN A HURRY, AFIER USING H 
GE{ THE KEYS OF THE CAR’ FROM UNDER 4 


(Released by Tee Boll Braticete las) 
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VIRGiIL—A Contest 


LITTLE GEM OPENER ONLY 10¢ 
BUT IT WILL OPEN ANY BOTTLE 
IN TWO ANO ONE-FIFTH : 


By Len Kleis 
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don Throne Insurance Policy, 
quoting current odds on the new 
prince’s chance of ever getting 
to be king. 

In the lower left, out of defer- 
ence to the proud papa, Prince 
Phillip, I suggest a few items 
appropriate to the present gov- 
ernment of Greece: a firing 
squad, a couple of Wall Street 
military ad sers rampant on a 
field of negotiable bonds and a 
synopsis of the order making trade 
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union activity punishable by 
death. This, too, will have to be 
in Latin or it will hurt Noel 
Coward’s feelings. 


But, you may ask, is it right — 


to take all this out on a new-born 
babe who is just as innocent as 
all other new-born babes? Maybe 
there is something to what you 
aay. 

I have a compromise. Let’s give 
the kid a diaper and let him make 
his own coat-df-arms 


_ GERMAN REACTION ON THE REBOUND 


(Continud from page 7) 
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terests of Germany and its national sov- 
ereignty. This policy has already led to 
the political elimination of the working 
class in Western Germany and Western 
Berlin and has made the trade unions 
quite powerless. A reactionary state, 
dominated by the monopoly capitalists, 
is being recreated. German reaction be- 
comes more and more triumphant and is 
regaining its hold over the masses of the 
peasants and petty-bourgeoisie, : 
Role of AFL Leaders 
In Germany 

The consequence of 8 a disastrous 
policy {ome already proven bankrupt. in 


the past), if not stopped in good time, 


will be the wictory-. of German reaction 


Wa l.. 
In this connection one cannot be silent 


about the role of the AFL-bureaucracy in 
Western Germany and Western Berlin. 
They are busy there as rats —helping to 
corrupt the German workers, in order to 
make them obedient to “free enterprise,” 
to the Krupps, Thyssens, Schroeders, etc. 


They are trying to educate the German 


workers in the spirit of warmongering; 
they are the labor agents of the American 
war party among the German workers, 
in order to prepare them for their role 
as the American cannon fodder of to- 
morrow. 


Whether the workers in Western Ger- 
many will in good time drive out from 
their ranks the German and foreign labor 
agents of imperialism time alone will 


| show... The Lesson of the November, 1918, ... 
e revolution and its consequences demands 


it, and in all urgency. 
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BY BARNARD RUBIN 


MERICAN ARMY BRASS are secretly embarked on 
an intensive campaign to win the support of leading 
community figures all over the country for an open tie-up : 
with Franco Spain and the admission of | 
Franco’s fascist government into the 
‘United Nations. 
Quite common these days is the fol- 


lowing routine: 


A leading member of a local wo- 
men’s fraternal organization or Cham- 
ber of Commerce official will receive a 
call from a high ranking general. 
Flattered, he or she accepts a pri- 
vate dinner date with the general. The 
general then takes his guest—pledged to 
secrecy—into the “confidence” of the 
United States Army, scares the pants off the guest with. 
some hair raising balder-dash about “secret” plans of the 
Soviet Union. | 
The guest, overawed by this time, is anxious to acqui- . 
esce in the general’s suggestion that the word is spread 
around to other likely community leaders and to arrange 


an off-the-record meeting of them with the general. oe 


FISH STORY 


A man who 4 A 3 
even more insistent than ordinary anglers upon recounting his triumphs 
to skeptical acquaintances, 

Enraged by their thinly vefled hints that he wan a liar, he bought 
a pair of scales, installed them in his library and made his friends 
watch while he actually weighed his fish. 

Ons evening a neighbor burst in excitedly to borrow the scales. 

He was back in ten minutes, his fact flushed with delight. “Con- 
gratulate me!” he cried. “I'm the father of a 24-pound baby boy! ..<” 

| = + a } 
CHATTER BOX 
Among men of few words it is hard to match the case of the man | 


who checked into. a hotel in a small Midwestern city and went up 
to his room. 


Later in the evening he came down, 2 
checked out. 

“What's the trouble, sir?” asked the clerk, slightly puzzled. 

“Don’t you find the room satisfactory?” 

F 


on the desk. “except for one thing. It’s on fire. 


+ * * 
BEVIN 
A British Labor Party leader was asked by a British worker what 


could be done: about Bevin.. 


“Well, while there's death there's hope... ” 
a 0 * 
BRUNO WALTER 
©. Hope tells this story of Bruno Walter, famed conductor, 7 
He once walked into rehearsal, bowed a courtly good morning te 
the musicians, then raised his hands for silence. 
“Now, gentlemen,” he said, “the opening of this symphony must 


He replied: 


‘be piano—softly, but very, very softly. It opens like a whisper. Now!” 


He raised his baton. Tensely, the men placed their instruments 
in position, but before even a single note was played, Walter lowered 
his baton. 

“No, no, gentlemen,” he said solemnly. “Already too loud. 

* 59 s 

Bob Raven, the blinded International Brigade hero whom ail 

The mother at the amusement park gave her small son a dollar. 
and, before turning him loose to his own’ devices, ase what he in- 
sa, Tit led.cnnounced his — saltwale. tf, lee ers cones, 
Anything ele? asked Mom sarcastically. 


recalling sundry dietary, es 
l “Yes, mama, a green vegetable... 


* * 
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A-Bomb Myths 


Exploded 
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German Reaction 


On the Rebound 


By Gerhart Eisler 


German Communist and Victim 
of the 80th Congress 
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Things That Made 


Me a Communist 


By Richard O. Boyer 
Author and essayist 
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K -ids in the Bronx have something to say about hous- Bronx Council on Rent and Housing, the youngsters ask By Vivian Howard 
4 dee F They want more and better homes. Picketing for the slum clearance, low-rent projects and stricter rent controls. A short Story 
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Bare Lynching of Negro by Georgia Mob 


By John Hudson Jones 


The hushed-up story of the 


brutal lynching of Robert 
Mallard, Negro auto sales- 
man, near Vidalia, Ga., last 
Saturday night, leaked out 
Friday as official and unof- 
ficial sources admitted the 


man had been murdered by 


a hooded mob. 


Capt. Delmar Jones, di- 
rector of the Georgia Bureau of 
Investigation, reached by telephone, 
admitted to The Worker that the 
lynching had taken place. 


Jones declined to discuss the 


his child and two other Ne- 
looked on in horror. 

Press wire services and newspa- 
pers suppressed the story of the 
crime. Details of the lynching were 
telephoned by a witness from Lyons, 
Ga., te the ‘Atlanta World’ and 
then. to the. New. York. services. 
The first brief mention of mob slay- 
ing appeared in the ‘Macon News’, 
Nov. 24, four days after the crime 
was committed. 

RETURNING HOME 

The slain man, and his com- 
panions were returping to their 
homes, just outside Vidalia from a 
church program about 11 p.m. Sat- 
urday night, when the road was 
blocked by several cars filled with 


and hig body left in the read. 
Upon learning of the horrible 
killing, A. T. Walden, councel of 
the Atlanta branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement 


tion located and arrest the lynch- 
ers. 

The Worker learned Friday that 
Mallard. had been warned not to 
vote in recent Democratic primaries. 
He was again warned his life 
wouldn't be “worth 50 cents” if 
he did. Mallard voted. 

He was slain six and a half miles 
from the scene of the murder of 
Isaac Nixon who also defied KKK 
terror and voted in the primaries. 


of Colored People, demanded that 
the Georgia Bureau of Investiga- 


case further, stating he had as- 
signed “two men” to investigate it. 

Mallard was shot to death by a 
mob of more than 50 white robed 


Nixon’s murderers, John John- 
son, and M. A. Johnson, brothers, 
have been freed. 

Franklin H. Williams, NAACP 
special counsel, charged these same 


the armed white hooded men. 
Mallarr was dragged from be- 
hind the wheel, and shot in the 
breast. His wife and the others 
were ordered away at gun point, 


Killers brutally beat and broke the/ 
wrist of D. v. Carter, e 
the Montgomery County NAACP, 
after he carried Negrees to the 
polis in the Geergia primaries. 
Sheriff R. 1 Gray of Toombs 
County, declared he would “break” 
the case soon, but was “not in” 
when The Worker called his of- 
fice, 


‘WIDOW LEAVES HOME 


Malard’s widow, a public school 
teacher, has left their home and 
moved into Vidalia, taking her 18 
months-old baby with her, 


1 


auto tracks at the scene of the 
crime, and said the fatal bullet had 
been removed from the dead man’s 
chest. This made a ballistics test 
possible. 

The Worker also learned that 
KKE in nearby Macon, the City 


Sheriff Gray declared there were | 


Council has before it 


THAT 
| 


“It is further evidence,” he said, 
“of the continuing need for a fed- 
eral anti-iynching law. We shall 
renew our efforts for enactment of 
such a law by the 8ist Congress.” 


and hooded men, while Mallard's 


S. Marines Patrol 
Tsingtao for Chiang 


NAN pie he Chinese People’s Liberation Radio charged Friday that U. S 
military duties from Chiang’s army in the seaport of Tsingtao. 9 


were taking ove 


forces 


The broadcast : from North Shensi quoted travelers from Shantung Province as the basis for 


Lange Assails U. S. 
Economic Cold. War 
On Eastern Europe 


PARIS. Poland accused 


imposing a cold war trade boycott on Eastern Europe for un- 


warranted political reasons. A Polish resolution denouncing 
Hall forms of economic discrimination 


U. S. Bloc Slams 


Door on Berlin 
Agreement 


PARIS ne United States, Brit- 
ain and France virtually slammed 


the door on any possible agreement 


for a single currency in Berlin, 
which was the original cause of 
the Berlin crisis. 


The position of the three Western 
powers was disclosed in the publi- 


cation of Big Four replies to a 
questionnaire submitted by Juan A. 


Bramuglia of Argentina, chairman 
of the United Nations Security 
Council. 


The Soviet Union’s reply repeated | 
the Soviet request that the Mos- 


cow agreement of August 30 be refusal to ‘sell gramophone discs, bats: 
‘needles . 
lact of military security?” 


used as the basis for four-power 
control of Berlin currency. 


The U. S. bloc’s reply made it 


plain that they consider it useless 
even to try to réestablish a mn 
currency for Berlin. 


The Moscow agreement entered 
into by the Big Four, provided for 
the simultaneous acceptance of the 
Soviet mark as the currency for 
all Berlin and the end of the Ber- 
lin blockade. The agreement was 
referred to the four military gov- 
ernors of Germany for -implemen- 
tation, but the Berlin talks broke 
— due to resistance by the US. 


its report that U. S. forces had al- 
ready occupied Tsingtao’s largest 
— wharves, airfields and 
water supply sources. 

The broadcast said Kuomintang 
garrison headquarters had been 
moved to the outskirts of the city 
and that U. S. forces had assumed 
defense as well as garrison duties. 

By “permission” of the Chiang 
government, the U. S. maintains a 
naval base, marine garrison and 
naval and marine airfields in and 
near the port, which is surrounded 
by People’s Liberation forces. 

A big battle was reported shap- 
ing south of Suchow. 

Chiang’s Central News Agency 
admitted it had erred two days ago 
in reporting Kuomintang eapture 
of Suhsien, which is held by Peo- 
ple’s Liberation soldiers. 

Dr. Sun Fo, son of the founder 
of the Chinese Republic, was chosen 
to succeed Wong Wen-hao as pre- 


the United States Friday of 


was defeated in the General As- 
sembly by a vote of 33 to six. Eight 
countries abstained. . 


Dr. Oscar Lange, Polish delegate 


to the UN, urging passage of the 
reacation, charged the United States 


By George Morris 


day said the CIO is “prepared 


APL for the purpose of giving con- 


sideration to plans of a social, po- 
litical and economic nature to ad- 
vance the cause of the American 
people.” 

He added that the CIO is willing 
to meet with “all bonafide labor or- 
ganizations in the U. S. at any 
time.” 


Murray apparently referred to an 
AFL convention resolution that ex- 
pressed a desire for cooperation in 
the legislative field. 

The CIO chief, speaking as he 
was handed the gavel following re- 
election for another term, said the 
legislative program of the CIO “in 
substance comprehends the program 
of the president.” 

“Labor must cooperate to attain 
it,” he. added. He also called for 
cooperation with “all right think- 
ing groups” in support of the goal. 

The convention ended with re- 
‘election of all officers. Virtually 
the entire executive board of 40 is 
of re-elected members. Among the 
re-elected-are Vice President Albert 


* 


J. Fitzgerald, of the United Elec-| 


Murray Answers AFL 
Bid on United Action 


PORTLAND.—CIO president Philip Murray, responding 
to a statement of William Green calling for labor unity, Fri- 


to meet representatives of the 


eye Radio and Machine Work- 
ers, and the following executive 
board members, all leaders of unions 
that voted opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s policies on red-bait- 
ing and other basic issues. 

They include Julius Emspak of 
UE; Ben Gold of Fur and Leather; 
Joseph Selley of Communications; 
proba W. Oakes of Farm Equip- 
ment; J. F. Yurich of the Fisher- 
men; Donald Henderson of Food 
Sand 3 Tobacco; Morris Pizer of Fur- 
niture; Harry Bridges of Longshore; 
Hugh Bryson of Marine Cooks; 
John Clark of Mine-Mill; James 
Durkin of Office; Abram Flaxer of 
Public Workers. 

In all, these unions represent 
well over a million, or nearly a 
fourth of the membership of CIO. 


ENDS BY RED-BAITING 


Glosing the convention, Murray 
expressed the same passionate 
‘hatred of Communists and those in 
the CIO opposing his policies, that 
ran through his keynote. He saw 


(Continued on Page 15) 


mier of Chiang’s government. 

was prosecuting the cold war in an 
effort to throttle the economic de- paws ot 
velopment of Eastern European); n ee. 
8 5 a . a 

Langé told a full Assembly meet- ee ort 
ing that American export licensing) = A 
policy made it impossible for Poland], 
to buy medical supplies, phonograp fb 
records, ball bearings, cotton pro- | 
cessing machinery, and needles for 
the Polish textile industry. : 

“It has been argued that such acts 
of discrimination are dictated by 
legitimate reasons of military se- 
curity...” Lange said. “But is 


.. and medical supplies an; 


“Or is it not rather an act of un- 
warranted political discrimination— 
part of the cold war against coun- 
tries whose governments and eco- 


nomic and social systems do not Velocities speedier than sound. 
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PARIS.—Israel told the UN Se- 


curity Councils special Palestine 


committee Friday it has no inten- 
tion of releasing Egyptian troops 
surrounded at El Faluja in the 
Negev until Egypt agrees to nego- 


ae SS seme | tiate an armistice. 


„ 


= 8 8 eS 3 


Acting UN mediator Dr. Ralph 


= | Bunche replied at once that Israel’s 


interpretation did not add * to 
compliance. 

ban made his e when 
the special committee took up al- 
leged Jewish violations of the with- 


BRE . arawal order. Bunche nen 


suit the discrimmatory power?“ 


Before the Polish resolution was 
defeated, A. A. Arutiunian, Soviet 
delegate, said the Marshall Plan was 
designed to prevent the development BUDAPEST.—Four Hungarian of- 
of east-west trade in Europe. He/jficials of the Hungarian-American 
Said the United States not only fol- Oil Co. (MAORT) went on trial be- 
lows a policy of trade discrimination fore a people's court Friday charged 


itself, but is trying to impose the with “activities aiming to overthrow” 
same policy on other nations. the government. 
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The company's American man- 
agers, Paul Ruedemann and George 
Bannentine, were expelled from 
Hungary two months ago after Hun- 
garian authorities accused them of 
ordering the company to reduce pro- 
duction for political reasons. 
| Dr. Simon Papp, geologist, uni- 
we 2 Versity protessor and former gen- 
. ue Fal manager of MAORF, the only 
1 a: ie. Gefendant to testify today, pleaded 
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4 Saboteurs in Budapest Court 


guilty to part of the charges. 

He said he knew the American 
managers were cutting production 
for political reasons. He pleaded 
not guilty to some of the technical 
—— and denied accusations that 

he supported the Nazis during the 


‘occupation. 


fe 


Spaak to Try Again - 
To Form Cabinet 
BRUSSELS, Belgium, (UP) .— 
Paul-Henri agreed Friday to 
try again to form a new cabinet to 
replace the Catholic-Socialist coali- 


the Jews were keeping mobile 
‘forces in the desert and moving 
them into spots they did not occu- 
py before Oct. 14, when the Negev 
war broke out. 

Eban said Israel will not release 
Egyptian forces pocketed at H 
Faluja in face of Arab refusal to 
accept even the first principle of 
armistice-negotiations. The Security 
Council ordered an armistice and 
peace negotiations between Arabs 
and Jews on Nov. 16. 
| ‘The debate on Palestine con- 
tinued, meanwhile, in the UN's 58 
nation Political Committee where 
Syria introduced a resolution call- 
ing for creation of a single Arab- 
dominated state. 

At the same time Jewish sources ° 
said Israel may apply next week for 
UN membership. They said Israel 
tentatively has decided to submit . 


her formal application tel the Seri! 


lion which resgnęd last week 


* 
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A high-altitude flight failed to cure pace a Eb alg Boston 


balldog, of his deafness. 


Pick 2 3 
For City Rent Board 


Mayor O’Dwyer swore in two new members of the City 
Temporary Rent Commission Friday to replace. Maurice 
Finkelstein and Louis Toth, who resigned last Wednesday. 


The new members are: 
Wechsler, Professor of Law at Co- 
lumbia and former Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Marine 


and Aviation, and Nathaniel Sorkin, |~— 


Deputy Commissioner of Investiga- 
tion. 

In appointing Sorkin, the Mayor 
told them that the rent commission 
post was “temporary” until the cur- 
rent probe by Investigation Com- 
missioner Murtagh is completed. 

The Murtagh investigation or- 
dered by O’Dwyer following mass 
protests against the Commission’s 
12 percent hotel rent increase, was 
the immediate cause for the resig- 
nation by Finkelstine and Toth. 

Finkelstein has been replaced as 
Chairman by Charles G. Coster, a 
member of the commission, whom 
the Mayor promoted last Wednes- 
day. Wechsler was once Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the 
War Division in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice and was appointed 
last year by the Mayor to help un- 
cover the phony airport deals in the 
Department of Marine and Aviation. 

Both new commission appointees 
are residents of Manhattan. 


Car Sales Hearing 


To Reopen Monday 

WASHINGTON (UP) .—The House 
committee investigating “question- 
able” trade practices announced that 
it will resume hearings Monday on 
automobile sales. 

Chairman W. Kingsland Macy, 
(R-NY) said that two Washington, 
D. C. dealers and one suburban 
dealer will be concerned in the hear- 
ings. They are Ourisman Chevrolet 
Inc., the Mandell Chevrolet Co., Inc. 
and the Kenyon-Peck Inc., of Ar- 
lington, Va. 


New York landlords, still trying to get 
a 15 percent rent, increase, this week as- 
sailed the tenants as a ome, greedy 


* 


group. ” 


The landlords, it seems, are nati to 
stand up for their rights and prevent their 
exploitation by the tenant monopoly. 

The tenants, of course, are but a tiny 
minority—there are hardly ore than 


three or feur to a room. 


Tenants‘are notorious for their aaa 8 


Herbert 


Truck Strike 
Continues 


The five-day old truck strike con- 
tinued into the week-end, with Su- 
preme Court Justice Eder acceding 


— 
to an AFL Teamsters Unfon request 


to sew¾'e as unofficial mediator in 
the dispute. 

Justice Eder entered the dispute 
Friday when he heard:a motion 
from the U. 8. Trucking Corp. for 
a temporary injunction to restrain 
Local 807 members from violating 
their contract by a sympathy walk- 
out with the striking Local 282 
drivers and helpers. 


After Local 807’s counsel explained 
that his client was a “bystander” 
in the dispute and asked the judge 
to mediate, both local 282 and the 
company concurred in the request. 


Local 282 is demanding a 22% 
cent hourly wage increase. It has 
already signed about 100 of the 300 
trucking firms originally struck. 


Meanwhile, talks were scheduled 
between the Railway Express Agency 
and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks concerning the arbitrary dis- 
missal of 13 workers which had pre- 
cipitated, first a workers’ slowdown 
and then a company-ordered lock- 
out in reprisal. 


Daniel Sullivan, general chairman 
of the union’s adjustment board, 
ordered resumption of normal work, 
while the company lifted its fur- 
lough” notices, scheduled to go into 
effect on Saturday. 


| 
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Point of Order 


they not only rent a place but expect the 
ceilings not to fall down on them. 
Some tenants, looking for an apart- 


By Art Shields 


I Rally in Brooklyn 


Twelve hundred rank-and-file longshoremen from nine Brooklyn local 
unions, crowding every inch of Livingston Hall, while more men crowded out- 


side, unanimously denounced Joe Ryan’s 
with eries of anger Friday afternoon. Rank-and-file dock union representatives 


>. 66 


from Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore pledged their support in the fight 
against Ryan’s sell-out agreement. The men cheered as they elected a Strike Defense Com- 
mittee of 35 white and Negro longshoremen to take action to prevent Ryan from stealing . 


the votes in the balloting on the agreement tomorrow. Ryan has announced that he will 
personally supervise the counting of the Yes and No ballots today. The strikers jeered at 


Ryan’s personal representative, the notorious gang boss, Tony Anastasia, who took the 


microphone for a back-to-work© 
speech. 

Anastasia, who was named in the 
probe of Murder, Inc., by the Brock - 
lyn District Attorney’s office sev- 
eral years ago, was the only one 
of 19 or 20 speakers to support the 
agreement, which would send the 


men back to work Monday for a 


113-cent an hour raise WITHOUT 


ANY CHANGE IN SLAVE CON- 


DITIONS. 


Anastasia, the goon chief looked 
pitiful, as he told the booing crowd 
that they’d have to go back to work 
because they couldn’t stick together. 

“Sampson (one of Ryan’s lieu- 
tenants) says go to work Monday 
and I say go to work,” he said in 
a brief speech that ended in col- 
lapse, when he hurriedly left the 
platform. 

Ryan’s strong arm representa- 
tive slunk out of the hall with a 
group of fellow goons. several 
minutes later, as chairman Paul 
O’Dwyer called for a vote on the 
back-to-work issue. 


The men leaped to their feet 


shouting their rejection of the Ryan 
agreement, which was originally 
cooked up by the stevedore bosses 
with the help of U. S. Conciliator 
Cyrus Ching. 

O'Dwyer, well known labor 
lawyer, who recently represented 
the rank-and-file brewery strikers, 
was introduced as a member of the 
checkers’ local of the ILA, who 
had worked in the docks for four 

rs. 

O’Dwyer called on the ,men to 
fight for democracy in their or- 
ganization, and caustically referred 
to gangster conditions on the docks 
in his opening remarks. 

RECALLS GANGSTER DAYS 

Men grimly nodded as O’Dwyer 
recalled the days when he would 
see a flashy dressed gangster driv- 
ing away in an expensive LaSalle 
car from the docks after telling the 
bosses whom to hire and whom to 
reject. 

“I remember,” he added, “when 
they would tell me to give money 
to help Joe's“ sick wife, when 
there actually wasn’t any wife and 
wasn’t any ‘Joe’.” 

O’Dwyer and David Richardson, 
attorney for Brooklyn ILA loaders, 
both emphasized that they were not 
suggesting how the men should vote 
on the back-to-work issue. 

I think, though,” said Rich- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


By ALAN MAX 


ment, have even been known to balk at 


of furniture. 


paying a measly $1,000 for $12.34 worth 


The realty associations are reported 
planning to get the Department of Justice 
to accuse the tenants of violating the anti- 
trust laws—tenants don't ‘trust the Jand- 
lords enough. 


1 


shape-up’ agreement in a standing vote 


West Coast Dockers 


Voting on Contract 


SAN FRANCISCO.—West Coast 
longshoremen will vote over the 
weekend on terms to end their 86- 
day old strike. The proposed agree- 
ment was unanimously recom- 
mended by the rank and file nego- 
tiating committee of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, CIO. 


The terms include a 15-cent hour- 
ly pay boost; retention of the hir- 
ing hall and liberalized vacation 
provision. Yearly wage reopenings, 


beginning with Sept. 30, 1949, are 
included in the 3-year contract. 
Deadlocked wage reopenings will be 
referred to arbitration. 


here by dock workers as a consider- 
able victory. It is also noted that 
there is no mention made in the 
agreement of one of the most ve- 
hemently-proclaimed positions of 
the employers while the strike was 


on—that is the shipowners’ insist- 
ence that they would not negotiate 
or sign with unions whose officers 
have refused to comply with the 


Taft-Hartley non-Communist affi- 
davits. 


Meanwhile, the maritime unions 
which have been on strike together 


with the ILWU on the West Coast 
entered negotiating sessions Friday 


The settlement is being hailed) afternoon to seek settlements. 


Hint Contempt Charges 
Be Dropped 


For 40 May 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON.—Staff employes of the House Labor 


and Un-American committees 


to answer questions as to their 
political beliefs during the late sum- 
mer and fall. 

These staff members could not 
‘speak with authority for the two 
committees, but they pointed out 
that the present chairmen had 
shown no activity in seeking in- 
dictments against the witnesses 
since the election Nov. 2. One of 
the chairmen is Rep. Fred Hartley 
(R-NJ) who did not stand for re- 
election. The other is Rep. J. Par- 
nell Thomas (R-NJ) who is himself 
under indictment on charges of de- 
frauding the government. 

To cite the witnesses for contempt, 
meetings of the full committees 
would be necessary, and there is no 
disposition on the part of the lame- 
duck Republicans to call the com- 
mittees back into session before the 
8ist Congress convenes in January, 
they sald. 

There is also a doubt in the minds 
of the congressmen as to whether 
a contempt citation voted by the 81st 
Congress against witnesses who tes- 
tified during the 80th Congress 
‘| would be valid. 

INCLUDE UE MEN 

/The witnesses mentioned by the 
staff members included a number 
of officials of the CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers, the CIO Fur and 
Leather Workers, and members of 
the New York Teachers Local of the 
CIO United Public Workers. They 
also included Steve Nelson, Pitts- 
burgh ote tant leader, and others 
called in by Thomas. ttee 


tr ging tn phony: spy 


| inquisi 14 


Friday expressed the opinion 


that no effort will be made to certify for eontempt of Con- 
gress about 40 witnesses who refused 


— 


— 


Not affected by this decision, if 
it is a decision, are leaders of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee, Eugene Dennis, Gerhart Eisler, 
and the Hollywood Ten who have 
already been indicted and convicted 
and whose cases are now on appeal 
before higher courts, Also not af- 
fected are persons cited recently for 
contempt by federal judges in Den- 
ver, Cleveland and Los Angeles. 

Staff members said their commit- 
tees were discouraged from pressing 
action against witnesses by Justice 
Department lawyers who pointed out 
that it would be difficult to get 
conviction. Most of these witnesses 
refused to answer questions on the 
grounds that they might incriminate 
themselves if they testified to any 
connection with the Communist 
Party. Ironically, the House Labor 
and Un-American Committees were 
prepared to contend that, there was 
nothing incriminating about any 
connection with the Communist 
Party. 

PRESS FRAME-UP OF 12 

But Justice Department lawyers 
reminded them that they are them- 
selves engaged in an effort—in the 
prosecution of the 12 Communist 
leaders—to establish that member- 
ship in the Communist Party consti- 
tutes participation in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the government by 
force and violence. 


Although a reshuffling of the staff — 


of the House Labor Committee is 
expected when the Democratic ma- 
jority takes over in Jan 5 nee 
change is. foreseen. in Un- 


Amertoan committee. aay ie 
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Leaders Commit 3,000 Frisco Unionists 
Fi Support to ("it Indictment of 12. 


” PICKET MOVIES section of the coast city unions, have signed the nation- 
wide protest petition against — indietment of the 12 Com 


71 ° : munist leaders. — 
dj reer Alms | . — — 
3 | Congress, the petitions were circu-| Montana n 
By Bernard Burton | lated tn — Francisco Bay Area in a 
Even the local papers in Cincinnati, where the AFL | A appeal to Presiden eyo" mt 
was holding its 67th annual convention, were headlining the which stated, in part: sae 


East Coast AFL Longshoremen's oad abhi wane cn 1 
ot the AFL's (Spread price controls.” Instead he : believe 

eg 1 dispute was favored conferences“ for volun- 1 8 | American people to suppert or reject 
| political parties and ideas on their 


even permitted to pierce the heavy ary reductions, to which it is doubt- tees — 8 «| 

cigar smoke atmosphere of the con- ful that even the National Associa- Es 1 a merit 3 accep 
vention floor. tion of Manufacturers would ob- : ee Le bn as a substit — hous- | 
And it the embattled near „ on wages the APL cen (——n—nn Uartley Act, — 
men br b. i, ae ng | Mato Sr Say r {eee pty aid wa er 
operators, the teamsters, the bulld- Zurerae imsteed n “reduction” n. 7 : 
me trade workers the waiters and Prices. But if the wage demands Similarly, in Detroit, more than 
4. t the ro than. 7.000000 f. AFI: members were not a fit | 200 leading trade unionists in Ford 
man e who footed the bill for Subiect for convention ‘discussion, Local 600 signed a petition charging 
2 — For there was ao e comvention showed its “broad” * he indictments with being “a frame- 
no lead given on the problems fac- outlook by proposing that the sala- x3 up of the kind familiar to labor.” 

ing these workers—speedup, trail- ries of the President and Vice-Pres- Bes Among the Ford leaders who signed 

' ident of the U.S. be raised by $25,- * were Thomas Yeager, president, his rial in 


ices, the 
nd . and — = og 000 and $30,000 respectively. It also Miscellaneous Unit; Art Speed, pres- 


upped the salaries of Green and ident, Art Speed Unit; Percy Llew- 
Fact enn was ‘WoO George Meany, secretary-treasurer, ell for local president; Virgil 1 
busy heating up the cold war and yn p ; g 
by $5,000 annually, making them Lacey, president Tool adn Die Unit. 


would take no steps which might 3 | 
way PHILADELP — 


kingpins as banker W. Averill Har- une, ruten dne OP ae eit a group of 100 CIO, AFL and inde- of Magistrate John J. OMahen on 
riman and auto company execu- 5 * K pendent union leaders to journey 641 countg of misconduct in office 


tive Paul G. Hoffman, both of whom me : * ses By * ~ — pre cd = to Washington, D. C. to demand of ended in a hung jury Friday 71 
were honored convention speakers. | , President Truman and Attorney- ours 1 
Result is that the convention * N Ge 11 Clark that the indict- 1 ebe e e 
neral Tom Clar e 
either did nothing on these bread-| THE CONVENTION DID, how- ments against the Communist lead- 
and- butter questions or else knifed ever, take one stand for which its ers be dropped. The delegation will 
the workers’ needs in the interest members had voted in the Presiden- | arrive in Washington Nov. 30. 


of a “unity” based on warmonger-|tial election campaign. It called; Movie moguls may have been | punds received from various states 


-baiting. for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law a on commonwealth charges that 
5 5 in uns with the election —— unmoved by appeals to negotiate bu the Civil Rights Congress in its OMaley improperly disposed of 


e and it also proposed the enactment With their employes’ union, the — 88 fund: gambling and liquor violation cases 
. ALL AFL LEADERS are against of a civil rights program, including United Office & Professional | Gijirornia 394.15 | While sitting as chief of the city’s 
inflation—one frank delegate re- abolition of the polltax, a Fair Workers (CIO), but they were hit | New Jersey 557.58 minor judiciary. 
marked that it was a “safe” stand Employment Practices Commission Where it hurts—in the box office — Judge W. Russell Carr then de- 
because “it was like being against and an anti-lynching bill. —when New York moviegoers D. C. 00 clared a mistrial after his directed 
ein“ ut 75-year-old William Green However, even here the tight ring Tespected picketlines and boy- 26 | verdict of not guilty on one charge 
summoned great vigor to point out which dictated AFL top policy add-| ©otted Broadway theaters, Wyoming 00 that O'Malley engaged in outside 
in his opening address that the ed a number of “buts.” A new battery charger, designed 1 0 business. 


* 2 t “absolute, wide- They called for repeal of T-H| for farm use, restores the efficiency 1 i (fee ee eS Se ey 


| , |and reenactment of the Wagner of the average truck, car or tractor} Missour! 4 
JOE 4 PA UL (Continued on Page 14) battery in 12 hours. EVELYN: ; 


“zee: ‘Foreign Agent’ Smear Backfires, A 


Famous for their crafteman- 54 BIG 
W Duclos Charges Wall Street Subsidizes Thir dforce“ “AG Bel F U R 


distinguished 
By Joseph Starobin ‘| “ordering” the mine strike. viet miners aided the great British 
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women jurors received the case. 
After three days of day and night 

sessions, ‘the jury reported it could 

reach no agreement in a verdict 
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F OR MEN Islander that the party of the eit in its bank balance of 68 million are sending money to aid their fel- 
working-class is a “foreign francs, which was mysteriously cov-|low-workers. So what? 
MFR. 
TO YOU 


You name it! agent” and lives on “Moscow gold” ered by funds supposedly coming) As for our finances, said Duclos, 
Remodeling 


from the Cominform. 
We have iz! has just boomeranged badly in| ane bank, it turned out, is the . Mr. Moch, are dreaming to be 
and 
Repairing 


France. Commercial Bank for Northern Eu- the Parnell Thomas of France.” And 
Complete But it’s symptomatic of greater rope, a Frenca corporation, indi- then he let him have it. 
Selection of Fine provocations to come that the “Third/rect'y owned by to Soviet trusts. He brought documentary evidence 
Fall and Winter Force“ shouid,;;ö | Mystoricus accou..'s were alleged from Belguim that its Commuz.ist, 
have tried this 3 oe, . under the names of “Oswald” and leaders had never visited Moscow: 
® SUIT line of attack: to Be. = @® =| ““Gosnat.” It was hinted that sev- they had visited Prague, and War- | 5 
e 8 8 . = 55 fer al Czechs, Polish and Romanian sam. and Moch was compelled to 27 7 Ave. 
TOPCOATS | feroctous assault fee, (Officials (recently expelled from arise and admit he had been mis- 
® OVERCOATS | on the miners, | Prance) had actually been trans- taken. 
as fall of variety as it) ef- its be- ‘= get ae ferring furds—and: even solid gold; “Oswald”—he turned out to be the 
is packed with values trayal of French bars—for the use of the French (Continued on Page 13) 
interests in the re Communists. And Jacques Duclos | Ana RUSE aadaanaeeaaene 
Save $3 by mak- Ruhr and pass ep 5 himself was supposed to have met eee eee a eee eee eee eee eee eee 


me gon your clothing} its “anti - sabo- a ae mysteriously at the headquarters of T 7 5 R | a | C ¥ A L U 8! 


- + + at| tage” laws. me Romanian “Front National” on 
Selling Below Manufacturer’s Cost to Make! 


It all came to Pues Sept. 3, 1948, supposedly with “for- 
ES PAIL a head a week ago Tuesday with the eign agents.” 

new parliamentary session. The So- Sounds horrendous and impressive,|s» Showroom Closeout of Magnificent Lamp Samples and 

Discontinued Numbers .. . 
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cialist interior minister, Jules Moch, doesn’t it? : 
Complete with Shades. | 
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opened the barrage. Two questions Bur ‘AFTER THREE DAYS of 
were linked together: the interna- debate, Jacques Duclos arose to an- $ 4.0 50 to $ 9 0° 
Usually $14. 95 to $100.00 


Guaranteed Parcels to tional aid which the French miners 
Here are superb china lamps, many 


ROMANTIA|* receiving from all over the swer. Paris is still talking about how 
world; and the finances of the the flery, barrel-built Communist 

decorated by hand. Some with re- 

flectors. Every style from bedside 


Your can pay Romanian duty here or French Communist Party. i leader made mince-meat of the gov- 
lamp to towering 36” lamp. Each 


addressee can pay i in Romania. 
Ask for free complete information Moch’s indictment consisted of the ernment's spokesman. His speech, 

complete with an exquisite decor- 
ator-type shade. 


* A N U BI A |jfollowing: that leaders of the Bel- in pamphlet form, is now running 
gian Communist Party ®ad brought into hundreds of thousands of copies. 
UNIQUE CHRISTMAS GIFT_ 
OPPORTUNITY 


TRANSPORT CO., Inc. back instructions to France from] International solidarity to the 
15 Moore St., New York Moscow, in addition to the supposed mern what? asked Duclos. 
— testament” of Andrei Zhdanov, Twenty years ago, in 1926, the So- 
The — Store of Its ly fine gift 
Ki Limited quantity extremely fine 
We ceo 2 Abb wares—ash trays, cigarette boxes, 


OFFICE AND MIMEO SUPPLIES | 
vases, figurines. They’re of rare quality and will be treasured 


Gensup Stationery O. gifts... priced ridiculously low. Come at once for best selection, 
, 41 East 14th Street COURTLANDT GIFT OUTLET STORE 


G. E «5 sau wre Courtlandt Avenue, cor. 160th St., Bronx 


Open 9:30 4 5:00 Monday thre Geturdey ==» F410 
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Suspended 
Lose Close 


AVC Locals 


Test Vote 


CLEVELAND.—A surprisingly strong showing was 


registered by progressive forces in the first test of strength| 


at the national convention of 


tion of seating delegates from 11 
suspended chapters, the results 
were 13,657 against seating, 10,798 
in favor. 


The suspended chapters, excluded 
from voting, would have cast some 
1,000 votes. The chapters were sus- 
pended prior to the convention in 
an effort by a red-baiting rightwing 
AVC national leadership to block 


opposition even at the expense of a 


decimated organization. 


National chairman Chet Patter- 
son's speech to the convention was 
marked by a defensive approach to 
the record of the national leader- 
ship of AVC and was saturated 
with red-baiting. 


The convention has yet to act 
on the expulsion of Morris Pottish, 
leader of the New York Area Coun- 
cil, from the National Planning 
Committee. Pottish was the lone 
minority representative on the 
AVC’s top policy body. He is con- 
testing the ouster. 


John Gates, editor of the Daily 
Worker, who was expelled from 
membership in the veterans’ organ- 
ization as part of the witchhunt 
carried on by the rightwing national 
leadership, was scheduled to ad- 
dress the convention for 10 minutes 
on Saturday, when ratifitation or 
rejection of his ouster is to be de- 
termined. 


The AVC parley is scheduled to 
continue through Sunday. 


U.S. Gov't to Probe 
Donora Smog 


WASHINGTON, (UP). — U. 8. 
Publich Health Service specialists 
open an investigation in Donora, 
Pa., next to determine whether air 
pollution caused the mysterious 
death of 20 persons. 


mas 


SALE 


© PRINTS 
© FOLIOS 


© ORIGINALS 


Braque - Brueghel - Degas - Dufy 
Gropper - Kollwitz - Matisse 


Picasso - Rouault - Utrillo 


Custom Frames and Mats 


44th ST. GALLERY 
133 West 44th Street, NYC 
| LU 2-3834 


Open te 8:30 P.M. 


THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 

TO SEND PARCELS TO 

RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty 
Prepaid is Through 


DARCELS TO RUSSIA nc 


i EASTERN PARKWAY 
Brookivn 16, N. 1. 


Te Main 21771 


@ LICENSED BY THE 
Agencies in principal cities in U.S. A. 
"WE SEND PARCELS te PALESTINE 
All Parcels Are 100% Insured 
@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE 0 
Especially for medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN ) 

Takes 4 or 5 days to USSR 
Time te Order Your Passover Parcels 


} * ] r * 
it pnobe, 


USSE @ 


1500 HAIRS 


Removed Permanently 


Legs. 
Underarm 


HAIR REMOVING INST. 
SS W. 42 St., Em. 844-A LO 38-5796 


the American Veterans Com- 
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mittee here. In a vote on the ques-¢ 
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1,200 Dockers 
(Continued from Page 3) 

ardson, as he told how Ryan was 
getting men to scab on the load- 
ers on the “paper docks” in Brook- 
lyn, “that you are badly let down 
by your leadership.” 

The scab cargo is paper for the 
New York Daily News, which is leak- 
ing into Brooklyn during the strike 
under the direction of Joe Ryan. 

Rank-and-file longshoremen, who 
kept taking the microphone one 
after the other, kept emphasizing 
that their beef was with the shame- 
ful slave conditions on the docks, 
which the Ryan agreement doesn’t 
touch. 

“For 41 years I fight for con- 
ditions,” said one elderly Italian. 
“I organize the union on docks to 
‘better conditions, But we haven't 
any conditions,” he said. “We 
shape up like slaves; twice a day, 
and get little work; we kill our- 
selves handling heavy slingloads; 
and they speed us with the 
‘split-gang’ that lets the boss 
shift men from the dock to the 
hatch as he wants to.” | 

“The west coast men have a 
hiring hall, a lighter slingload and 


8 french 


overtime after six hours,” said an 
elderly Negro. 

“Vacations!” said another, “who 
gets vacations? How many of us 
work 800 hours to get a vacation? 
We must fight for our demands 
of five percent of vacation funds, 
equal to 5 percent of our pay.” 


A dozen other rank-and-file long- 
shoremen voiced their . bitterness 
against Ryan’s corrupt machine and 
the slave conditions on the jobs. 

The crowd’s emotion was so in- 
tense than some men shouted their 
denunciations of Ryan from the 
floor. 

The workers’ enthusiasm reached 
its highest pitch during a speech 


A coffin — r Taft-Hartley is the answer of — of 1 United 


Furniture Workers (CIO) whose 


PUNERAS. MARCH FOR EMPLOYER'S HOPE 


Line — Co. ref uses * negotiate a new contract. 


—THE WORKER, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER, 28, 1948 _ Page 5 


DUNHILL FURS 


ADVERTISES . 
EXCLUSIVELY 
IN THE 


DAILY WORKER 


For over three years Daily 
Worker readers have visited our 
Showrooms and bought the fin- 
est Mouton Coats in New York 
at wholesale prices. 


Why pay more when you can | 
get matched skins blended per- 
fectly with master workmanship 
and in the latest four-flare and 
long length styles at Manufac- 
turer’s Prices? 


Daily Worker Readers’ 
Best Buy for Moutons Is 


Dunhill 
Furs 


employer, the Los Angeles Baby 


Publicists of 
Bosses Still 
Fight for T-H 


By Federated Press 

On Nov. 2 American workers 
proved that they hate the Taft- 
Hartley law and want it repealed. 
But the anti-labor publicists and 
their bosses aren't through fighting 
yet. 


“The Taft-Hartley law is: not an 
attack -on labor. It hasn’t hurt 
unions at all,” Andrew J. Gahagan, 
head of Andrew Gahagan Asso- 
ciliates, told a Federated Press re- 
porter in his sumptuous rr Ave- 
nue office. 


Gahagan’s views, unfortunately, 
aren't kept to himself alone. He is 
the publisher of a widely-circulated 
4-page 10-panel cartoon strip on the 
Taft-Hartley Law which he sells to 
“all interested parties,” 1,000 copies 


for $10. It is estimated that 1,000,000 


from their own Jim Longhi, young copies of his slick-looking profes- 


labor lawyer from Red Hook. 
Longhi, who was torpedoed twice 

as a2 seaman during the war against 

the Axis, said that history would 


record that democracy was born in 


the ILA at this Brooklyn meeting. 

The crowd stood up and cheered 
as he called for a united front 
against the “pimps, finks and rack- 
eteers“ in the strikebreaking ma- 
chine on the waterfront. 

A Negro longshoreman from Bal- 
timore and an Irishman from Bos- 
ton got a lot of applause as they 
called for unity jn the fight for 
democracy in the union against the 
strikebreaking cbalition of Ryan and 
the bosses. 

ILA Vice President Joseph G. 
Moriarty, who had promised to speak 
at the“ meeting. wired his regrets. 
Ryan had “ordered” him to attend 
a committee meeting at the same 
time, he said. 

Moriarity had originally promised 
to speak after Ryan rejected a peti- 
tion by 2,000 rank and file Brooklyn 
longshoremen to hold a meeting on 
the strike.“ The men then called 
the meowng themselves. 


sional anti-labor job were distribut- 
ed in New Jersey alone by the Re- 
publican Party before election day. 


To prove that labor’s fight for re- 
peal of the law won’t be easy, 
Gahagan announced his intention 
of continuing to turn out and cir- 
culate the leaflets which proclaim in 
bold black type: “The Taft-Hartley 
law is a Bill of Rights for workers, 
employers and all Americans.” 


One cartoon strip, for example 
(before), shows a worker being fired 
by a tough labor organizer for 
“turning out too much work.“ 

But after T-H, the worker beams 
at his beautiful wife: “The Taft- 
Hartley law protects me from being 
discriminated against by the union 
bosses and the company bosses.” 


Writers Group 


Headquarters Burned 


Contemporary Writers yesterday 
announced that due to damage from 
a fire at its studio, affairs and 
| Meetings schedule for this weekend 
have been cancelled. 


LOWER LIVING 


Delirery Guaranteed 
Guaranteed or Money 


Vierer. $1.05 
Virginia Rounds 1.6 


Hand Loundsy .. 
1 


CIGARETTES 3 47 


POPULAR BRANDS 


CAMELS, CHESTERFIELDS, LUCKIES, PHILLIP 
MORRIS, OLD GOLDS, TAREYTONS, SPUDS, etc. 


5 CARTONS MINIMUM 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


OTHER LOW PRICES OF PREMIUM BRANDS 


Sane (. o T.)...$2. 
Murad 


COSTS! 


RELIABLE MAIL. ORDER co. 


BOX 1808, W. WILMINGTON, ‘DELAWARE 


214 WEST 29th STREET 
NEW YORK ® LO 3-2563 


Open Daily and Saturday ‘til Six 
Sundays until 2 P.M. by appointment 


Urge Truman 
Act on UN Plea 


President Truman was urged to 
reconsider his rejection of a Big 
Four meeting to settle the Berlin 
issue by the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions. 2 

The Council asked the President ; 
to accept the suggestion of Herbert 
C. Evatt, president of the UN Gen- 
eral. Assembly and Trygve Lie, UN 
Secretary General, that he meet as 
the leader of one of the four major ? 08 
powers on the dispute. 
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HIGH FIDELITY 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPH 


CUSTOM BUILT AT MODERATE COST | 


On display for your listening—Units | 
recommended by leading CONSUMERS , 
TESTING ORGANIZATIONS; complete | 
instruments — Consoles - Microgroove « 
Players - Large Screen Television. | 
Our Service Department specializes * 
the repair and modernization of 
fine radios and phonographs ‘ 

‘ 


VECTOR LABORATORIES 
Second Avenue, New York On 
bet. Sth and 6th Sts. 


2 Open 9:00 a.m. to 9.00 p.m.—GR. — 
: Sat. 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


— 


See Page 15 for 


Business Directory 
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The tiny village of Penitas, 11 
miles southwest of Nellen, is re- 
portedly the oldest in Texas. It was 
founded between 15255 and 1530. 


PRICES 
DRASTICALLY 
REDUCED 


to fit the times 


Foremost custom-quality suits and coats at unprece- 
dented savings! Your opportunity to be outfitted in 
top-grade clothes at the cost of ordinary garments, Stop 
in today at Stanton Street’s leading clothiers ... J. 
Lebowitz & Noble... and see this outstanding selection! 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS MAKES - CHOICEST 
PURE WORSTEDS - MASTERPIECES OF 
STYLING AND FIT! 


Just Look at These Values! 


SUITS SUITS 


formery $65 to $70 formerly $75 to $85 


NO 65 he NOW *67°° 


A Special Group of Fine OVERCOATS 
FINEST CASHMERE AND CROMBIE COATS 
SHARPLY REDUCED! 


Wide Range of Styles, Fabrics, Patterns in Your Size. 
Extra longs, longs, stouts, regulars, shorts, extra shorts. 


ALTERATIONS FREE 


J. Lebowitz & Noble 


Yo yariardpobae STREET Cor, Open Sanday il @ 
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Harlem Destitute Get 
Welfare Dep't Run-around 


By Abner W. Berry 
The waiting room of Welfare Center Number 26, 149 W. 
124 St., could well be called the “Home of Heartache.” It 


is that—and more—for the hundreds who gather there daily. 


To this room, located above adirected to an interviewer’s room. 


sprawling department store facing 
125th Street, come the destitute of 


Harlem seeking public aid. 


At 8:30 a.m., a half hour before 
the welfare center opens, applicants 
form a line before the door. One of 
these is a slight, neatly dressed Ne- 
gro. We will call him Jack Melton: 


Melton approaches the reception- 
ist’s desk and receives a ticket with 
a number on it after which he finds 
a seat, if one is available among the 
200 in the room. (Usually by 9:30 
am. there are no more seats left in 
the waiting room.) At about 1 p.m. 
Melton’s number is called and he is 


o— 


There he is pumped as to why he 
needs relief, how he has been get- 
ting along until now, where he has 
worked and so on and so forth. At 
the end of the interview he is told 
to register for a job at the State 
Employment Service and obtain a 
hospital statement as to his fitness 
for work from a city hospital. 


* 


MELTON had not gone to the 
welfare center until all his resources 
were exhausted. Therefore he doesn’t 
have carfare to and from either 
place. But go he must if he wants 
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RALLY FOR PEACE 


A. 8. 


Panyushkin 


Ambasador 
from the USSR 


eee 
DEAN OF 
CANTERBURY 


PAUL 
Robeson 


People’s 
Artist 
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Henry A. 


peace pageant © music 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


MONDAY, DEC. 13TH, 7:30 P M 


Tickets: $2.40, 2.00, 1.80, 1.50, 1.20, 85¢, 60¢ (tax incl.) 


Auspices: National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. . 
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hospital personnel. 


‘ey the interviewer this time and 


| 


ua have the — to to apply tor aid. 
So he begs his friends for the small 
change necessary. 

At the hospital he has to sweat 
out another line, and is treated 
discourteously as a “reliefer” by the 
His hospital 
statement reveals that he is an 
inactive tubercular who can accept 
“light” work. 


It took him two days to borrow 
the money needed for the trips to 
provide himself with eligibility for 
welfare aid. So he goes back to 
the. welfare center where again he 
repeats the ticket-waitingroom-in- 
terview routine, a procedure which 
takes approximately a full day. 


A few more questions are asked 


Melton is given an application for 
welfare aid. This after three days! 
But wait! Melton is then in- 


formed that he is to return within 


Melton has worked two weeks for 
a chance to seek assistance from a 
city department. He is now en- 
titled to $102 a month for his wife 
and family. 

This is the routine which at least 
200 persons must go through daily 
who visit W.C. 26 in Harlem. 

Thie is the tailsnap of the policy 
whip wielded by Commissioner Ray- 
mond M. Hilliard from 902 Broad- 
ay: Weeks of heartbreaking 


= 


humiliation, cat-and-mouse sus- 


pense, and continuous pressure to 
become wage-cutting work slaves. 
* 1 


A YOUNG WOMAN, 22, just out 
of the hospital where her appendix 
was removed, whom we shall call 
Ellen Sand here, went through the 
welfare routine two weeks ago. At 
the end she was told, “Go ahead 
and try to find a job; weill send 
someone to see you in a few days.” 
No one came and now her friends 
say she has “disappeared.” 

A one-armed elderly man was re- 
fused welfare assistance because the 
hospital doctors said he was able 
to take a job. This is a part of 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Free Spain Week, Dec. 2nd to 9th 


three or four days at a specified 
hour with the filled-out forms 


* 

BY THE TIME his application is | 
filled out, Melton, together with the 
200-odd other datty visitors, awaits 
his appointment in the welfare cen- 
ter. By this time his wife has had 
to scrape up every available re- 
source—by selling or pawning be- 
longings—to provide a meagre sub- 
sistence diet. 

Melton is at the end of his rope. 
He needs rescuing immediately. His 
welfare interviewer checks his ap- 
plication, asks a few more ques- 
tions and tells him, “You may go 
home now. Stick around for we 
will send an investigator to see you 
in three or four days.” 

An investigator visits Melton in 
his home, a one-room “kitchenette,” 
nearly two weeks after his first ap- 
peal for aid. He and his wife are 
given a thorough going over as to 
ability to find jobs—even to listing 
friends from whom they might be 
able to borrow money. Their in- 
surance policy is confiscated, and 
relatives are checked for willing- 
ness and ability to aid them. Wel- 
fare aid, they are told, is given 
only on a monthly basis—a new 
procedure. 

Melton is advised by the visitor 
that he must report to the Depart- 
ment of Welfare once a month for |: 
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HANDS OFF CHINA! 


* 
collapse? 


What are the facts 
military victories of the Chinese 


people? 


What do the Chinese * * 
victories: mean to us? 


Will u. s. troops fight in China? 


How soon will the Kuomintang 


behind the 


HEAR THE AN SWERS: 


CITY CENTER CASINO 


SUNDAY, DEC. 5, 1948 — 2:30 P.M. 
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135 West 55th Street, N. I. C. 


Prominent Speakers 


Admission 75¢ and $1.25 (reserved) 
Tickets at: Bookfair, 133 W. 44th . 
jefferson Bookshop, 575 Sixth Ave. 


COMMITTEE FOR A FAR EASTERN 


and at the 


DEMOCRATIC POLICY 
III Wen 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 18 
BRyant 9-6342 +e 


BRONX un. Dec. 5th 
QUEENS Jun. Dec. 5th ° 


* 
Isacson Maxine 


BRLYN. ° Thurs. Dec. 9th 


RALLY TO 
STOP FRANCO 


Spain is on the U. N. December Agenda. The 


people of 30 countries will rally during 
FREE SPAIN WEEK to demand a liberated 


Spain and to keep Franco OUT of the L. N. 


Voice your protest—Attend one 
of these liberation rallies — 


BRONX 
” 2:00 P.M. winter GARDEN 


Sen. Glen Taylor“ 
Ada B. Jackson“ 


MANHATTAN Mon. Dec. 6th 8:00 P. M. h 


Rept. Vito Marcantonio * James Waterman Wise“ 
Howard fast“ Mary Van Kleeck ' Dunham Dancers 


8:00 P.M. 


Howard fast Paul Robeson “ 0. John Rogge 

Rose Russel! Jean Leon Destine, Haitian dancer 
TICKETS: $1.80, $1.20, 80c (Tax Incl.) 

JOINT ANTI-FASCIST REFUGEE COMMITTEE 

192 Lexington Ave., N. X. C. 


SUNNYSIDE 


1:30PM.  “Garpens 


Dorothy Parker “ Paul Draper“ 
Dr. Edward K. Barsky ' Rep. Leo 
Sullivan “ Spanish Dancers 


ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC 


LE 2-3134 
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Wait for real bargains at the 
THURSDAY, DEC: 16 
Doors open 6 P. M. - Midnight 
FRIDAY, DEC. 17 


Doors open 6 P. M. - Midnight 


SATURDAY, DEC. 18 
Doors open noon - midnight 


SUNDAY, DEC. 19 


TIORETS: 1 Gay ; & days $1. 
PROCEEDS: te 
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HERE IS THE CONSCIENCE OF AMERICA? 


3 SHORT YEARS A000 


S SHORT MONTHS ACO... 


The same Robert Thompson was 
indicted because he was a member 
of the Communist Party, a legal 
political organization. His phote- 
graph, with a rogue’s gallery num- 
ber under it, was smeared across 
the front pages of New York news- 
3 His home address was pub- 
lished time and time again as an 


open invitation to violence against 


his family and himself. 


* 


2 SHORT MONTHS LATER... 


The same Robert Thompson was set 
upon in front of his New York City 
home, brutally beaten, stabbed and 
left for dead. But just as Japanese 
bullets could not kill him, so the 
knives of native assassins failed. To 
date, the New York Police Depart- 
ment, the Mayor, the federal author - 
ities failed to take. effective action 


against the would-be assassins. 


of 
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A grateful nation awarded Sgt. Robert Thompson the 
Distinguished Service Cross for battlefield bravery 
“above and beyond the call of duty.” 


AND NOW 


His Seven Year Old Daughter Is The 
Victim Of Attempted Rape 


Detective Burke, a professional labor spy broke into Thespeon’ s home, 
ranted against Thompson’s political beliefs and attempted to rape Thomp- 


son’s seven year old daughter. 


In the name of decency- 


YOU MUST: 


YOUR conscience must 
answer these questions — 


Is this to be the fate of American men and women because 1. Write Mayor O’Dwyer, City Hall, New York, demanding a full 
investigation and prosecution of those guilty of the attacks upon 


they hold political views that are not now in agreement with 
those of the majority? Will little children be the victims of 
rapists because of the political views of their parents? To- 
day it is a Communist. Tomorrow, will it be those who op- 
pose racial and religious discrimination? Will it be those 
who belong to trade unions? Will it be those who belong 


to racial or religious minorities? 


Must this happen to any American? 


Civil R. zuts Congress 


20⁵ EAST 42nd ST. IL. NE aS EW YORK 17, N. X. ne 


Mr. and Mrs. Thompson and their children. 


2. Write President Truman demanding that he permit the Ameri- 
ean people to be the judge of the Communist Party at the ballot box 
and that the persecution and indictment of Thompson and other 
Communist leaders be ended. 


3. Rush funds to and join the Civil Rights Congress in the crusade 
to win the protection of the Constitution of the United States for all 
Americans, regardless of race, religion or political belief. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


=. @w = 


I have written to President Truman and Mayor 
for the freedom 
crusade ot the Civil Rights Congress. Please send 


O’Dwyer. I enclose $ 


me more information. 
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Shall Labor ‘Sacrifice’ 
For the Marshall Plan? 


1 aap: REUTHER turned to the left-wing delegates 
at the CIO convention in Portland and sneered: 


“Get clear with the CIO or clear out of the CIO.” 


He was developing to its logical conclusion the previ- 

ous speech of CIO Pre Philip Murray. Murray had 

ania 8 eed warned the CIO minority 

that no minority will be per- 

mitted when it comes to the 
Marshall Plan. 

Murray made loyalty to 
the Marshall Plan a test of 
loyalty to the CIO. He 
turned the full fury of his 
attack against CIO dele- 

P gates who presented a mi- 
putes. nority report saying that 
they didn’t agree with Murray on the Marshal] Plan. Mur- 
ray demanded that this minority answer his question, 
“Will you do here in the USA what your comrades are 
doing in Europe?” He was referring to the strike of the 
French miners, no doubt. Or to the mass resistance to the 
Marshall Plan in Italy, Greece, and other lands. 


In short, what Murray was doing, in effect, was to 
challenge the CIO left-wing unions to accept a non- 
resistance pledge with regard to the Marshall Plan if the 
Marshall Plan demanded economic “sacrifices” of Amer- 
ican labor. Murray’s lieutenants, Reuther and James 
Carey, demanded‘ expulsions and resignations from the 
CIO if the left-wing minority would not make such a 
pledge with regard to the Marshall Plan. 


What you have, in reality, is a choice of two paths— 
one that unites the working people to resist Big Business, 
and the other which says 
that Labor must collaborate 
with and adapt itself to Big 


Business. 
* 5 — 


OR what is this Marshall 


Plan which the CIO lead- 
ers are so desperately try- 
ing to impose upon the 
membership as a test of 
loyalty? Is it a plan to raise 
wages? Or to build homes aa 
for labor? Or to halt speed-up? Or to crack down on the 
profiteers in food? 

Nothing of the kind! The Marshall Plan, sponsored 
by a general and run by bankers, has raised the cor* of 
living in the USA. 

It has spread inflation, hunger and unemployment 

in Europe. : 

It is not a plan to bring “recovery” or to “aid the 
hungry.” ) i 

It is a plan to revive Nazi Germany’s war power in 
the Ruhr. 

It is a plan to curb the industrial reconstruction of 
Europe by forcing all Marshall Plan nations to buy our 
“surpluses” at our prices. | 

It is a political plan to revive fascism by demanding 
that every nation “curb” Labor and the Communists. 
Look at Greece, or China, or Italy. 


* * * 


R us here in the USA, the heart and soul of the Mar- 


shall Plan is the “cold war” and the rushing of the 
country into a WAR ECONOMY. The Marshall Plan is 
fast switching the USA into the production of tanks, guns, 
and atombombs instead of autos, homes, schools, and con- 
sumer goods. 


This war economy is going to send the cost of living 
still higher. It is going to bring speed-up in the factories. 


Will the CIO leaders fight these “sacrifices” which 
the Marshall Plan is going to demand of American labor? 


From-Murray's speech, it would seem not. Hence, 
his violent tirades against anyone disagreeing with him. 


Will the CIO unite against Dulles-Forrestal-Harriman 
and the other Wall Street bankers who run the Marshall 
Plan? Or will it join with them in their unholy “cold 
war” crusade? 


There is no doubt where the interests the working 
men and women of the CIO lie. It is in struggle against 
the trusts, not in becoming their meek and plundered 
stooges for war, as the leadership demands. | 


— 1 § 1 


notorious Bernadotte 


| only. one 


By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 


A® UN mediator in the 

Palestine controversy, 
replacing the late Count 
Bernadotte, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche is representing the 
imperialist foreign policy of the 


US. State Department. 


That Dr. Bunche is a Negro, 
a former Professor of political 
science at Howard University, does 
not alter that 
fact; nor does 
it excuse it. It 
would be abso- 
lutely wrong 
and vicious for 
the reactionary 


role now being 


played by 

Bunche to be ) 
attributed to the Negro people in 
America or in Africa. At the 
same time, it is incumbent upon 
the anti-imperialist forces among 
the Negro people, in particular, 
to dissociate themselves from 
the Machiavellian role of Bunche 
and to fight against it. 


Bunche is the instrument of 
the policies being pursued by the 
bi-partisan Truman Administra- 
tion, which are to undermine, be- 
tray and pervert the new Jewish 
state into an imperialist war base, 
in the name of serving as its big 
brother and benefactor. This ac- 
counts for the hostile and callous 
attitude which Bunche has dis- 
played toward the aspirations of 
the Jewish people to establish a 
secure and sovereign Israel, in- 
dependent of imperialist domina- 
tion. Bunche placed upon the 
whole people of Israel and ‘their 
government the responsibility for 
the cowardly assassination of 
Bernadotte, in much the same 
way that every crime charged 
against an individual Negro is 
attributed to the whole of 
Bunche’s people here in America. 


Bunche has been pushing the 
plan, al- 
though this plan is an outright 
betrayal of Israel. He has sought 
to place upon Israel the sole re- 
sponsibility for all the trouble, 
crimes and intermittent warfare 
between the reactionary-led Arabs 
and the Jews. This could mean 
thing: the whitewashing 
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of the bloody imperialist hands 
of American and British imperi- 
alism, the main culprits in this 
situation. That is true despite 
the fact that all the policies pur- 
sued by certain forces within the 
Israe] government cannot be un- 
derwritten or supported by ad- 
vanced anti-imperialists. 

As might be anticipated, a cer- 


tain national pride has developed 
among sections of the Negro peo- 
ple over the promotion of Bunche 
to such a position. For this is 
the highest post ever held by a 
Negro in the American govern- 
ment, to say nothing of the dip- 
lomatic service. Such feeling 
among Negroes, is. understandable. 
The fight for the full and un- 
conditional equality of Negro 
citizens. means breaking down bar- 
riers to any and all opportuni- 
ties and positions for Negroes. 
Everyone knows that the basic 
evil in this regard is that Ne- 
groes have too few such positions, 
not that they have too many. 


At the same time, the fact that 


a Negro holds such a position 
does not mean that he’s follow- 
ing policies beneficial to the Ne- 


gro people, as history shows. 
Bunche must take responsibility 
for whatever policies he, in his 
official capacity, follows irrespec- 
tive of how high his position. The 
higher the position, the heavier 
the responsibility. For Bunche 


is a career diplomat, and with 
Gov. William Hastie of the Vir- 
gin Isles, is one of several im- 
perialist-minded Negroes in such 
a capacity and whose duty it is 
to further the interests of Wall 
Street and the trusts, according 
to the lines established by war- 
mongers Truman, Marshall and 
John Foster Dulles. 

It so happens that these in- 
terests are those of big business. 
They are imperialist and pro-fas- 


Face to Face 


Dr. Ralph Bunche and 
Israel’s Struggle for Survival 


cist, are detrimental to the in- 


terests of the Jewish and Arab 
peoples, and are calculated to 
smash the colonial liberation 
movements of Asia, Africa and 
elsewhere—not to mention that 
they subvert the peace and se- 
curity of the American people, 
Negro and white. Therefore the 
ignominious role now being play- 


ed by Bunche has nothing in 
common whatsoever with the best 
interests of Bunche’s own op- 
pressed people. 

Not only should there not be 
any hesitation in Negro circles 
in saying so, but the Negro peo- 
ple should join, as is their cus- 
tom, with every other anti-im- 
perialist force in opposing the oil- 
trust policies which the State De- 
partment is trying to force on 
Israel through Bunche. It is 
clear that the Truman Adminis- 
tration elevated Bunche to this 
position because being a member 
of an oppressed minority him- 
self, the Administration could 
more easily hide the dagger it’s. 
sticking into the Jewish state’s 
back. 

The Truman Administration 
hopes, too, that it can, while stab- 
bing both the Negroes and Jews, 


use Buriche to strain and divide 


Negro-Jewish unity, here and 
abroad. In this it is pursuing a 
traditional divide-and-rule tactic 
long used by British imperialism, 
especially in Palestine, where 
British colonialists from the very 
beginning fanned Arab against 
Jew, and Vice versa, until the 
present situation resulted. 

On the contrary the unity of 
the Negro and Jewish peoples was 
never so urgent as today to se- 
cure their deliverance from the 
common imperialist oppressor. 
The Negro people who are entitled 
to the right of self-determination 
here, in Africa and the West In- 
dies, will be inspired by the in- 
domitable struggles of long-perse- 
cuted Jewry. 
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COMING NEXT SUNDAY 
Inside Spain Today 
By Milton Wolff 
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World of Labor 


Here's Constitution of 


Chinese Trade Unions 


PARIS, (ALN).—The first text of the constitu- 
tion of the All-China Federation of Labor to reach 
the west bas been printed in the current irformation 
bulletin of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


The ACFL, which comprises unions in both the 


Chiang Kai-shek dominated and Communist-led 
areas of China, reorgar.ized last August after 20 
years of suppression. | 

The aims of the ACFL, defined in the preamble, 
are “to unite the workers of the whole country; to 
protect their interests; to fight for the liberation of 
the Chinese working class and for the liberation of 
the Chinese people in alliance with all the oppressed 
people of the whole country; to safeguard world 
peace ard democracy in alliance with the workers of 
the whole world.” 


Membership in the ACFL is open to all unions 
in China, craft or industrial, which subscribe to the 
constitution and wish to affiliate. Affiliation may be 


through regional councils, through nationwide in- 


dustrial ur. ions or by local unions directly. Affiliated 
unions are required to accept all marua! and white 
collar workers within their jurisdiction who apply 
for membership. Union membership is voluntary. 
Affiliated unions may resign from the ACFL. 

* 

ALL MEMBERS have the right to “discuss, sug- 
gest and criticize” all policies of the ACFL; to elect 
officers and hold office and to share ACFL-estab- 
lished welfare and educatior.al facilities. 

Affiliates have the duties of supporting the ACFL 
constitution, carrying out its decisions, reportinz to 
the ACFL on the work of their organizations and 

paying affiliation fees. Majority decisions are bind- 
ing ox all. In carrying them out, lower-level bodies 
are directed by the superior bodies they elect. 

The All-China Labor Congress, convened every 
two years, is the supreme authority with power to 
amend the constitution. No Congress is legal with- 
out the participation of delegates representing half 
the. total affiliated membership. Special sessions of 
the congress must be called if delegates representing 
one-third of the affiliated membership so request. 
Between congresses, the executive committee is the 
supreme body and may interpret, but not chan e, 
the constitution. It meets every six months or at the 
request of one-third of its members. Between execu- 
tive committee meetings, a standing committee 
which it elects directs the affairs of the organiza- 
tion, reporting on its work to the executive com- 
mittee. 

* 

OFFICERS of the organization are the chairman, 
vice-chairman and general secretary. The organiza- 
tion has the following permanent departments: 

OrganizatiomDept., to assist affiliates in organiza- 
tion matters and assist in organizing the unor- 
ganized. 

Education and Culture Dept., taking charge of 
propaganda, education and cultural work for the 
ACPL ard directing similar work by affiliated unions. 

Production Dept., to direct union participation in 
factory administration, conduct labor contests and 
study wage problems, technical improvements and 
production plans. 

Welfare Dept., to undertake labor irsurance, ex- 


amine labor contracts and welfare work in affiliated’ 


unions, and assist government industrial health and 
safety services. 

Youth and Women’s Dept., to deal with the spe- 
cial problems of these categories of workers. 

Intl. Relations Dept., to carry or ACFL foreign 
publicity and maintain liaison with international 
and foreign national labor bodies. 

A Private Enterprise Committee, specially charzed 
with carrying on union work in privately owned in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises (many basic 
industries in China are government-owned). 

A Committee for Work in the Kuomintang Areas, 
to study and direct the unior movement in areas 
still occupied by Chiang Kai-shek’s forces. 


only the Orthodox sect is allowed 
| any activity is tolerated at all. 
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an d him self” 
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Communists and Religion 


Facts Again 


By Max Gordon 

The House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee hus once again 
proved its members should be im- 


peached for malfeasance in office 
and for using public funds for ille- 
gitimate purposes. 

The committee is supposed to in- 
vestigate in order to obtain facts. 
In its pamphlet on Communism and 
Religion, just issued, it deliberately 
and wilfully uses public funds to 
falsify and to mislead. 

I am not paid by Congress to in- 
vestigate. But in one hour, I ws 
able to gather facts from unim- 
peachable sources—even by the 
committee’s distorted standards— 
which merit impeachment of every 
signer of the “report” for sanction- 
ing this crude piece of fraud. 


SOME QUESTIONS 


Here are some of the questions 
and answers presented in the pam- 
phlet on religion under “Commu- 
nism” where elementary fact is 
readily available. Plainly, the “an- 
swers” are supposed to be based 
on the experience of the Soviet 
Union, 

Q. Would the Communists de- 
stroy the Bible? 

A. Every copy they could find. And 
they would jail anybody trying to 
print new ones. 

Q. If Communism should come to 
the United States, could I belong to 
5 church? 

A. You would have to choose be- 
tween church and Communism. 
you should choose the Church, then 
prepare for persecution. 

Q. Would any child go to Sunday 
School? 

A. Not only would Sunday School 
be illegal, but also your child would 
be taught to report you to the police 
for trying to send them. 

Q. Was Russia a very religious 
country before the Communists took 
over? 

A. About half the people of the 
Old Russian Empire belonged to the 
Orthodox branch of Christianity, 
recognized as an arm of the govern- 
ment. Beyond the established 
church, there were congregations of 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
Mohammedans and other faiths. 
They are not even tolerated now. 
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SOME FACTS 


Now look at some simple facts 
to see how the Hitlerian tactic of 
the Big Lie is financed with your 
money: 

1. The American Bible Society, 
world-wide bible distributors reports 
that on September 13, 1946, 5,000 
Russian testaments and psalms, 
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Orthodox New Testaments were do- 
nated through Archbishop Alexei 
Sergeyev of Byolostock and Rostov 
to Patriarch Alexei in Moscow, and 
thence distributed throughout the 
USSR. 

In October, 1947, a similar ship- 
ment, containing 5,00@ Russian tes- 
taments, 100,000 Russisn bibles and 
1.000 Greek Orthodox new testa- 
ments were presente officially to 
Metropolitan Gregorian. 

We understand they are in the 
process of printing a stock of bibles 
there, but we have no detailed in- 
formation,” a spokesman of the So- 
ciety said in reply to a question 
about Soviet bible, publication. 

The facts are that as early as 1926, 
an edition of the Bible was run off 
on government presses. In 1943, pub- 
lication of the Bible, the Koran and 
other religious texts were resumed, 
and all religious societies are free 
to publish and distribute. 

10 RELIGIOUS FAITHS 

2. According to a Herald Tribune 
report of July 4, 1948, there are 10 
major religious faiths in the UTSSR— 
seven Christian. Mohammedan, Bud- 
dhist and Jewish. In addition, there 
are several minor groups, such as 
Seventh Day Adventists, Methodists, 
Molohans und Karains. 

While figures for all sects are not 
readily available, Rev. Louis D. 
Newton, then president of the highly 
conservative Southern Baptist Con- 
vention reported after a trip o th2 
USSR in July of 1946, that there 
are 2,0.0,000 Baptists alone. Bap- 
tists are fourth in numbers Most 
numerous by far are the Greek Or- 
thodox, tien the Mohamm-dans, 
then the Roman Ca holies. 

Rev. Newton reported there were 
3.000 Baptist churches and 72,500 
Baptist ministers. The Handbook 
of the USSR gives these figures fur 
priests and ministers: 

15,000 to 20,090 Orthodox priests. 

40,0°0 min · s. ers of all other faiths. 


function under the czar, According 
to a New York Times report, there 
were 16,000 Orthodox churches func- 
tioning in the USSR in June, 1945. 
REPORTS ON PARLEY 
3 Dr. Newtca gave the following 
report on his meeting with the top 
Beptist Chur headers in the USSR 
“They told me that they were 
entirely free to carry out their 
work. ... They went on to say 
that they are free to preach what 
they believe and to practice the 
beliefs withcut any hindrance 
from the state. The churches of 
all faiths, they told me, enjoy 
the same freedom. They explained 
that undcr the old regime, when 
the orthodox church was the state 
church, the Baptists and all other 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Wasn't Thinking 


Of the Daily Worker 


By Milton Howard 


i a debate on the free press in the UN, 

Mrs. Roosevelt heard a Soviet delegate 
say that the newspapers in the USA don’t 
speak for the people. Look at the elec- 


tions, he said. The papers went one way, 
and the people went another. In her reply, Mrs. 


Roosevelt thought that it was just such a fact as 
this which proved that we have a free press. If 95 
percent of the press is for Dewey and Dewey is 


defeated that means that we have a free prcss, 
she argued. Strange argument” 
indeed. The refusal of the people 
to follow the press really proved 
that the people are trying to 
fight their way free of the propa- 
ganda in the press, not that the 
press is free. 
Our newspapers are Big Busi- 
ness organs. If they are “free,” 
they are free only to defend Big 
Business and capitalism. That is 
the only freedom there is for the 
press in our country. Theoretically, : oT Ee 
a newspaper. But you need at least $10,000,000. The 
“right” to start a paper is like the “right” to start a 
railroad or a bank. 


Theoretically, the press presents “the facts.” Ac- 
tually, it does nothing of the kind. The biggest fact 
that faces the American people today is that they co 
not own their own country. A recent issue of the 
CIO News shows that 10 percent of the people orn 
60 percent of the national wealth. Even this doesn’t 
show the full concentration and centralization of 
monopoly. Actually, about one p-rccnt of the popu- 
lation owns and controls more than 75 percent of 
the corporate wealth of the country. 


This is a financial oligarchy such as the world 
has never seen. No real democracy is possicle whi's 
the vast majority of the population is economic y 
dependent upon a small class of banker-industrialist 
owners. ‘ 


Will you ever find these facts in your daily news- 
paper? Perhaps, one day in the yecr. But not again. 
Is there a single newspaper in the country which 
bases itself on a struggle against this anti-demo- 
cratic concentration of wealth, against a sccial sys- 
tem which permits the few owners to make profit 
out of the labor of the many? 

Yes, there is such a paper. 


It is this paper. 
unique in the country. 


It is the Daily and 
As such it is 


* 


O7 the 1,750 daily papers, this is the only anti- 

capitalist, anti-Wall Street paper. This is the 
only paper that says straight out that Ameri a 
should be owned by the American people, that the 
industries and banks should belong to the nation 
led by the working class under socialism. 


No other paper is free“ to say that. No writer 
on any of the free“ press can write that and stay 
on his job. The daily papers are rigged to give 
certain facts. They will tell you where a fire took 
place—but they will not tell you of the landlord 
who owns the slum. They will report many isolated 
facts. 


If you read between the lines and scan small 
items, you may be able to add up the general picture. 
But the entire newspaper industry in the USA 
with but a single e‘xception — the Daily and 
Sunday Worker—is dedicated to spreading the Big 
Lie that the present social system of private profit 
and monopoly is good for the American people and 
the nation. There is not a single newspaper, whether 
it is GOP, Democrat, Dixiecrat, or what-have-you, 
that dares to challenge this Big Lie except this 
paper. (We have colleagues in this fight in the 
World and Daily Freiheit.) 


* 


1» “freedom of the press” is loaded on the side 

of those with the most money. We have no 
millionaires to pay for us, Our readers are our 
bankers. 


We are out to get 40,000 new subscribers. We 
want to establish a steady readership of 100,000 every 
week. 

There can be no more patriotic and truly Amer- 
ican job than to get new readers for this paper which 
speaks for the millions of Americans, not for the 
banker-industrialist minority which picks America’s 
pocket. 

Every new reader becomes a thinking, acting 
citizen who knows the score. He becomes a maker 
of history, an important man in whose hands rests 
the defense of our nation’s peace and democracy. 
I urge you to do your share in getting new readers, 


DDr 
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600 Greeks in 
Hunger Strike 


The hunger strike of 600 Greek resistance fighters in 


Aegina prison this week dramatically spotlighted the mur- 
der policy of the Sophoulis-Tsaldaris regime. The mass 


hunger strike, unprecedented in the®- 


annals of anti-fascist struggle, was 
undertaken when the Royalists 
started on Nov. 17 to carry out a 
decision to resume mass execution 
of more than 3,000 imprisoned Re- 
sistance fighters. The first to go 

were three of the 600’s comrades, 
men imprisoned with them since 
1945, when they were all sentenced 
to death for se, called “crimes” 
against the Nazi occupation and its 
native collaborators. 

The anti-Nazi veterans immedi- 
ately started their strike, declaring 
they preferred “death from hunger 


12 tag-day for Greece will start 
Thursday, Dec. 2, the American 
Council for a Democratic Greece 
announced. The campaign, which 


will continue through Friday and : 


Saturday, will demand cessation 
of Truman Doctrine military out- 
fitting of the Greek fascists, and 
restitution of a democratic peace 
9 _J 
to death from bullets of the fascist 
murderer.” They appealed to trade 
unions in many countries, to the 
Communist and Socialist parties, to 
United Nations secretary generai 
Trygvie Lie to save them from 
deaths the Nazis decreed for them, 
too, when the whole world hailed 
them as heroes for liberating their 
land. 

Latest news was that 15 of the 
600- had been removed from the 
prison because they were “danger- 
ously weak.” 

KING-PIN of the cabinet crisis 
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EYE - WITNESS 


REPORT 
ISRAEL 


by 


A. B. MAGIL 


Daily Worker 
Correspondent 


Just Returned from Six 
Months in Israel 


— 


THURSDAY 
December 2 — 8 P.M. 


WEBSTER HALL 


last week was one Spiros Marke- 
mes, Monarchist, Counsel for the 
King. Markezines swung the slim 
margin for Sophoulis in accordance 
with a plan outlined by the ex- 
tremist clique of the Ropal Court 
and the military around General 
Alexander Papagos, commander-in- 
chief of the Greek army under 
dictator Metaxas. 


Markezines supported Sophoulis 
because he and his henchmen be- 


the present Athens regime will 
completely discredit itself and they 


ay will be able to institute an overt 


military dictatorship. 


to match that of Papagos. During 
the Nas occupation he protected 


the King’s interests in Greece, 
functioning as a kind of liaison man 
between George in exile and the 


Ellinikon Aima (Greek Blood), 
publication which matched Goeb- 


to tribe. Its line eagerly anticipated 
a third world war against the So- 
viet Union. 


According to reports from Greece, 
U. S. and British officials regard 


way out of the Greek debacle. 


lieve that given a little more time | 


Markezines has a fascist record 
r caseload of about 14,000, represent- 


ing more than one-tenth of all re- 
lief clients in New York City. Hil- 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Hilliard’s announced policy of forc- 
ing the welfare applicants to “co- 
operate in seeking employment.” 

“When Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
and the State Department of Wel- 
fare began their drive against New 
York welfare clients last fall Miss 
Sands and Jack Melton were em- 
ployed, The pressworn story of the 
“Mink Coat Lady” and the so-called 
luxury clients was a long way from 


Harlem then. But the Governor's 


policies, and growing unemploy- : 


ment among Negroes, are now im- 


portant factors in creating depres- 
sion conditions uptown in the boom 
period. 

With the aid of Dewey, Hilliard 
and job discrimination, Harlem is 
becoming a hunting preserve for 
thre low-wage employer. 

* 

WITHHOLDING welfare benefits 


to citizens of Harlem who have 


numerous obstacles to hurdle in the 
search for-jobs is a new device for 
herding slave-labor in the ghetto. 

Welfare Center Number 26 has a 


liard has announced that these 


‘thousands will be reinvestigated to 
determine their “eligibility” 
Hitler command, He established | with his “work test” scheme. 
a 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s drive 
against the enlightened social sec- 


bels’ propaganda in anti-Ally dia- urity practices inaugurated during 


the New Deal are now bearing fruit. 
Harlem, being the first to feel the 


sting of unempleyment, is a good 
indication of 
workers can expect as the boom of 
a military dictatorship as the only 
inevitable bust. 


what unemployed 


our war economy recedes before 


Sen. Taylor to Speak at 
Queens Anti-Franco Rally 


Sen Glen Taylor, vice-presiden- 
tial candidate on the Wallace 
ticket in the recent national elec- 
in Sunnyside Gardens, 45 Street 


Dec. 5 at 2:0 p. m, 
The Queens rally is one of sev- 


Truman Speeds 


WASHINGTON.—President Tru- 


Truman sent a letter to Paul G. 
Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 


30, 1949, as provided in the original 


ropean “recovery” Program. 
Most of the money covered by 

the President's instructions has been 

spent, but the effect of his order 


ture of what is left. 


SAT. EVE at 9 
IN HONOR OF THE 
FIRST ANNIVERSARY of PARTITION 
An impertation of the „ fears, 


119 East llth Street 
Admission 50¢ 


Auspices: 


DAILY WORKER 


every-day humor of a fighting country 


IRVING DAVIDSON. 


(Interpretations of Palestine Wit) 


DR. A. LANZER 
(Interpretations ef Palestine Thinking) 
Spirit and Laughter 
In Modern Palestine 
TRUE CELEBRATION 
3 hours dancing to 2 GOOD rhumbe 
Seciety Orch. Square Dances, with 
eallers. Heras, contests, games 


FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE 


IIe West 48th Street @ Subs $1.25 


e The Tewn’s 
Smartest Ballreom 
@ The Town's Top 
Twin Feature 
Saturday, Nov. 27, 8:3 P. ul. 
One f America’s Great Nevelists 


HOWARD FAST 


“France and Chiang Kai-shek: 
Whe Keeps Them in Power?” 


OSCAR BRAND 


ee 


oi: 


. — (id St. none soy 


DANCE both nites: te 
the music of Allan 
Tresser’s Orchestra. 

| ($1.25 ples tax) 
Sunuay, Nov. 28, 8:30 P.M. 
Neted Jeurnalist and Secisal Critic 


ALBERT DEUTSCH 


in hig first public address on 
- Spo 


msey Report 


and Queens Boulevard, Sundays 


man Friday ordered a speed-up in. 
American spending in Europe. 


Administrator, instructing him to 
spend $4,000,000,000 for European 
“relief” by April 2, instead of June 


congressional authority for the Eu- 


eral here, and of more than 50 in 
cities throughout the country which 
have been scheduled during the 


tions, will be the principal speaker| week of December 2 to 9 as part of 
at the Liberation Rally to me held Free Spain Week. 


Dr. Edward K. Barsky, national 
chairman of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee, and Albert 


Kahn, author of “The Great Cons- 
| piracy” and “Sabotage,” will share 


the speaker's platform with Sen. 
Taylor at the rally which will press 
for economic and diplomatic sanc- 
tions against Franco Spain. 


in line 


‘Mexican Elected 


Head of UNESCO 


BEIRUT, Lebanon, (UP)—Jaime 
Torres Bodet, Foreign Minister of 
Mexico, was elected Director-gen- 
eral of the United Nations Educa- 


ganization (UNESCO) last Friday. 

On a motion by U. S. delegate 
George V. Allen. Bodet was asked 
to come to Beirut from Mexico as 
soon as possible, UNESCO is hold- 
ing its general assembly here. 


CALLING 


All Communist Party 
Press Directors 


You have a conference with 


HENRY WINSTON 


(National Organization Director, Communist Party) 


MONDAY, NOV. 29 
7:30 P.M. 


WEBSTER HALL 
119 East 11th Street 


N. V. STATE — COMMUNIST PARTY 


56666666666 


* 


Laura Duncan 
and Knishes 


* 


Japanese Dancers 
and Blintzes 


* 


Piute Pete plus 
more temptations 


Fri., Dee. 10th 


Penthouse Ballroom 


Auspices: 


N. Y. Civil Rights Congress 
000000000000 


Nov. 28—8:15 P.M. 


unday, 


JAZZ 
A PEOPLE’S MUSIC 
SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 


author, “Jazs—A FPeeple’s Music’’ 
and 


HERBERT WHEELDIN 


Jefferson School Forums 


FRATERNAL 


CLUBHOUSE 

lle W. 48th St. 

Sunday, Nev. 28 
8:30 P.M. 


DR. MURRAY BANKS 
speaking eon 


* Ave. and 16th St. — WA 9-100 


Lecture and Dance | 


“Freudian Psychoanalysis 


Explained 


Dancing te 


JERRY MALCOLM’s Orch. / (at llth St., 
3 


Adm. $1.04 plus tax 


| 


Bored? 


Spend an — Sen Sunday Eve. 


Hear: 
“The People’s 2 . in China” 
by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 
SEE: 


Unusual Film on Chinese Life 
THEN: 
Dancing and Refreshments 
WHEN? 


at the 


JEFFERSON FORUM 


201 W. 72nd St. Subs 50¢ 
Auspices: Jeffersen Section, CP 


Lecture and Dance 
Sunday, Nov. 28, at 8:30 P.M. 


HOTEL DIPLOMAT | 


106 W. 43rd St., bet. th &2 Bway 
Not te Be Missed! 


Debate between 


DR. MARGARET DANIELS 
(Noted psychologist, writer, lecturer) 
and 


IRVING A. LANZER 


(Noted lecturer, marriage educater aad 
seciologist of CCNY) 


“What Men and Women Should 
Know About Each Other” 


DAVID HORLICK’S ORCH. 
Adm. $1.04 plus tax 


— --— 


Asseciate Editer, . Masses—Mainstream 


Dr. HERBERT APTHEKER 
Discusses “THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
NEGRO HISTORY” at the Bore Park 
People’s Forum 
Sunday Nev. 28, at § P.M. — Subs We 
4903 — 12th AVENUE 


THE ARTS CLUB 
presents 
A GET-ACQUAINTED DANCE 
Saturday Eve., Nov. 27, at 8:39 
BOBBY MERRILL and His Band 
Bring a friend or come alone 
Pleasant atmosphere and fun 
HOTEL ALBERT, 65 University Piace 
1 bleck E. of Sth Ave.) 


Subscription $1.26 


UL TE AE TA ET TS ss ts at sss sts eee ene eee ia i) inn io ne 


whats On? 


vst URDAY 


Manhattan 


DANCING, Hotel 
Place. Arts Club Presentation, Bobby Mer- 


rill and Band, pleasant atmosphere, 8:30, 


subs. $1.20. 

FOR LUCK that’s good, just knock on 
wood; but for luck that’s more so, just 
chake your torso at the Youth Turkey Trot. 
eee dance bands, square dances, 

-n-d a leading peoples singer. 201 2nd 
ae (12th & 13th Sts.) Nov. 27. Subs. 750. 
Ausp: Ray Friedlander & Greenwich Vil- 
lage Youth Clubs, Manhattan Youth Sec- 


wes to speed the rate of expendi- be C. F. 


Apparently | 


the order does not apply to China. sth. Ave. Dancing, fun, refreshments. 
EXTRA! Special party, games; rhumba 


BORED? Come and spend an exciting 
evening at Jefferson School's dance Sat- 


urday, Nov. 27, 8:30 p.m. 16th St. and 


dancers Sabu and Eugenia, pizza, refresh- 
ments. Benefits to Simplicity Pattern 
Strikers. Saturday night, Nov. 27, 8:30 p.m. 
171 East 116th St. Auspices, East Harlem 
Youth C. P. Donation 65c. 

JOHN HENRY and Paul Bunyan are 
coming with refreshments on twin cyclones 
to Folksay’s Housewarming at 146 W. 
23 St. Social dancing, singing. Come along, 
have a terrific time. Subs. 75c. 

“THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL.” No- 
vember *2Tth. American Labor Party, 4th 
A. D., south, 158 Rivington St., 8:30 p.m. 
Dancing, entertainment, refreshments. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! 
Surprise attractions, congenial atmosphere, 
folk, social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
128 Fast 16th St. 

MUSIC For Children—Second concert for 
children. sponsored by the Jefferson 
School. Laura Duncan, Lucy Brown, Ruth 


-Viintsky and Ensemble, Peter Seeger. sing- 


ing master of ceremonies, $1.20 and $1.80. 
Ticke*s at the Jefferson Boot-hon, Wor- 
ers Bookshovo. etc. Town Hall, Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 27, 2:30 p.m. 


Bronx 


CALLING ALL YOUTH! Dancing, 
freshments, entertainment. Saturday, 8:30 
p.m. 691 Freeman St., (corner Intervale); 
Sejourner Truth C. P. Subs. 25c 

CABARET PARTY! Entertainment, mod- 
ern Ccncing. Concourse bus to 3451 Giles 


Te- 


i 1u% A1 


— 


2K „% „%% M é -w % ͤ „ % 


~~ „ „ „ „„ „% % „„ 


— 


fiace WO 12 Subs 250. Moshulu 
TPA, 


45 . 


— 


Albert, 65 University’ 


of the present state in China. How long 


FEELING FESTIVE? Then come to Car- Nov. 28, 8:15 p.m. East Harlem, 
Thanksgiving weekend 116th St. Admission 25c. 


ver Youth's gala 
party. 1301 
of guys and gals, plenty of refreshments, 
entertainment, and some good games. 

ARCH FARCH fun party. Virgil. Reg lar 
Fellows and You. Fun, food, music, and 
refreshments at Jack London Youth Club 
Funfest. 1074 Longfellow Ave. apartment 2. 
3:30 p.m. Subs. 50c. 

HOUSEWARMING PARTY. Beautifully 
redecorated headquarters, luscious. food. 
Dancing. folk, square and ballroom to 
your heart's content. Bring friends. 3230 


Boston Road, 8:30 p.m. Lots 


f 


171 East 


DR. MURRAY BANKS speaks on Freud- 
ian Psycho-analysis Explained. Tonight, 
Sunday, at Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 
42th St., 3:30 p.m. Adm, $1.04 plus tax. 

JAZZ—A PEOPLE'S MUSIC—A discus- 
sion of the new Sidney Finkelstein book. 
The place of jazz in world music, its his- 


tory from New Orleans, to the present. 


Bainbridge Ave. Subs. 3c. ALP-izth A.D. 
Time, 9 p.m. 


VENGAN A LA PIESTA de cumpleanos 


por Rosa del club Juventud del Buen Ve- 
cino. Come help the Buen Vecino Youth 
celebrate comrade Rosie's birthday, Satur- 


day night, Nov. 27, 785 Westchester Ave. 
(Get off at Prospect Ave.) Refreshments, 
food, dancing. Subs. 50c. 

GALA CONCERT-DANCE sponsored by 
Fraternal Mandolin Symphony Orch. 
Dance music by Abe Tyfelt and his band 
at 808 Westchester Ave., N. Y. Prospect 
Station, IRT. Admission $1.20, 
cluded. 


Brooklyn 


FROLIC FEAST, FUN. Victory for 
Israel Dance, Saturday. Nov. 27, 8 p.m. 
Cleveland Community Center. 608 Cleve- 
land St., B’klyn. Exhibition folk dancing, 
comedy skits, community sing. Donation 
750. Jewish Young Fraternalists, East New 
York. 

BORO PARK’S “Time of your Life.” 
Third annual Thanksgiving Festival. Peo- 
ple’s Songs. turkey, drinks, ‘dancing. All 
for $1. Saturday, 3 p.m. 4903-12th Ave., 
B’klyn. 

MEET “THE SHNOOKS” at our gone“ 
party. Music. dancing. new skits and food 
galore. Bring your date, don't be late. 
ALP—850 Sutter Ave., Subs 
50c. 

EAST FLATBUSH - BROWNSVVILLE 
Lodge 517, JPFO presents “We Live 
Again.” Latest film on the fight for life 
and freedom of Europe's Jews. Plus se- 
lected shorts. Procecds go to JPFO’s Re- 
habilitation Fund: 1124 Clarkson Ave., cor- 
ner 96th St. 8:30 p.m. Subs. 75. 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


RECORDED MUSICALF, Sunday. 8 p.m. 
Bach, Handel, Mozart. Fiske, 137 Ninth 
Ave. (near 18th St.). 

WHAT NEXT FOR CHINA? An analysis 


near Barbey. 
„ 


can the National Government last? The 


tax in- 


| Youth Club, 


| 


| PAYABLE IN 


——— is on ye on China. — . 


— — 2 « 
-9 — 


= — — — — — 


n * 


* 


Its beauty as music. Speakers: Sidney 
Finkelstein, and Herbert Wheeildin. Jef- 
ferson Forums, 8:15 p.m. 50c, Jefferson 
School, 16th St. and 6th Ave. 

STUDIO PARTY! Come all members, 
friends! Congenial atmosphere, folk, se- 
cial, fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 
East 16th St. 


DN 


VARIETY FILM SHOW at Hunts 
1028 E. 163 St. Social 
-enterta'nment will follow. 8:30 p.m. 
BARN DANCE. Informal, lessons. free 
refreshments. Nov. 28. 7:45 p.m. Tth North 
ALP, 1723 Boston Road (above Dover 
Theatre) Subscription 59c. 
Coming 
REPORT on Israel—An eye-witness ac- 
count. A. B. Magil, just returned’ from 
six months of corresponding from Israel 
for the Daily Worker, speaks Thursday, 
Dec. 2, 8 p.m. at Webster Hall, 119 E. 11 
St. Adm. 50c. Ausp: Daily Worker. 
EVERYBODY'S COMING to the Daily 
Worker dance, Saturday eve., Dec. 11 at 
the Penthouse Ballroom, 13 Astor Place. 
Broadway and Hollywood entertainment, 
Paul vert and his Orchestra. Tickets 
$1.25 advance, $1.50 at door (tax incl.) 
On sale at Workers Bookshop, Bookfair, 
Jefferson Bookshovo and Russian Skazka, 
Auspices. Daily Worker siaff and Daily 
Worker Unit of N. Y. Newspaper Guild. 
STUDENT DIVISION C.P. gala dance, 
Artie Torg, prevue 


t 
and 


live band. Pete Seeger, 
of student revue. Games and fun Get 
acquainted, refreshments, buffet. Hotel 
Diplomat, 108 W. 43 St. Dec. 11, 8:38. 


35 cents per line in the 
Daily Worker 
40 cents ner line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
constitute a line 


RATES: 


“6 words 
Minimum charge - 3 lines 
ADVANCE 
DEADLINES: 
Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon 
For Monday’s issue 
Friday at 4 py m 
Weekend Worker: 
Previous Wednesday 
at 4 p. m. 
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Cr BEHIND THE PAPER THAT GETS BEHIND 
Story in The Worker 
Wins Job Back 
For Man at Ford 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Philip Caruso who worked for Ford for 30 years and was fired some 
weeks ago for not being able to make production and whose exclusive 
story was told in last week’s Worker, was called back to work by the 


company when The Worker story was hung up in washrooms and bulletin 5 5 8 2 1 8 on pet — 
boards in the plant. . a8 5 3 


The Worker interviewed the 65-year-old Caruso who told how the ? eg „„ a 
company had marked him a “voluntary quit,” thus gypping him oat of : ese eer „ eee * 

his unemployment compensation. The week before the company had 

announced that it was worth a billion dollars in assets when it filed its 

report with the State of Massachusetts. 


The story in The Worker described how the big boss in the Motor 
Building had come down to the line and pinned a gold button on 
Caruso’s shirt saying, We are awarding you this button for your 30 


years of service and loyalty to the Ford Motor Company.” Two weeks 
later he was fired. 


The tragic plight of Caruso, revealed in The Worker story, aroused 
workers everywhere in the plant. The story disclosed that he faced evic- 
tion because he could not make payments on a $3,000 mortgage on his 
home. 


. 
3 
8 ~ 

. - : . gfe" 


- 


The workers learned about the Caruso case through 1.500 copies of 
The Worker going into the plant through subscriptions and sales. Also 
the Progressive Committeemen group in the Motor Building issued a 
leaflet on the Caruso case that alerted everyone. 


With such a ferment cooking on all the lines, the company beat a 
hasty retreat and called Caruso back to work. The Worker story related 
how the foreman had “offered” Caruso another job before he was sent 
home, that of lifting heavy stock, which Caruso was unable to do. Thirty 
years of working in Ford’s speedup factory had left him a physically 
broken worker. 


The Worker related how the company since 1943 had sought to get 
Caruso out of the plant on six different occasions, following an injury 
in 1943, when he slipped on a slick floor. Six times the State Department 
of Labor Commissioners ordered the company to return Caruso to work 
or pay him compensation. 85 


Because of this injury to his spine, Caruso was not able to do a job 
unless it was sitting down. He now has a sitting down job. 


The Worker chalked up another victory at Ford's this last week. 
This issue containing the Caruso story also ran a story of speedup in 
Department 194, Press Steel Building. 


Production there was supposed to be 2,200 pieces. The workers pr ete ow 
were being forced to produce 3,750 pieces. The Worker mentioned that 
the committeeman was reluctant to bring the beef to the foreman be- 


cause “he might get a layoff.” ~ 
Well, last week a time study was taken of the job while the union 


building chairman, the union committeeman, the foreman, the general 
foreman stood by and watched. Production on the job was cut back. 
One comment from a worker was, Well, while a lot of committeemen. 
stood around and nothing happened about cutting down the speedup, the 
article appeared in The Worker and we sure got action.” 


(Reprinted from Nov. 18, 1948, issue of the Daily Worker.) | si | PHILIP CARUSO 


GET 40,000 WORKER SUBSCRIPTIONS BY 


Buy a Sub.. 
‘LATEST FIGURES ON WORKER SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE 
(November 15-21, 1948) | Sell a Sub 5 


Subs Bubs 
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Bronx Tenant Council Wins With Service 


By Louise Mitchell 
The Bronx is known for many 
things, such as its universities, its 


zoo and famed cheer, but if you don’t 
count its busy community tenant 
councils you miss a striking feature 
of that borough beyond the Harlem 
River. 

Affil‘ated to the Bronx Council on 
Rent and Housing the local groups 
are well known to the borough Of- 
fice of Rent Control where they de- 
fend tenants against rent violations 
and boosts, to the Department of 
Housing and Building where they 
register and follow up complaints, 
and to the greedy landlords, of 
course. 

Started during the war as con- 
sumer groups, the councils have 
grown to 27 in number, counting 
about 80,000 members to date. The 
Bronx Council on Rent Housing with 
offices at 910 Southern Boulevard 
has eight full-time organizers, two 
clerical workers and a full-time law- 
yer on its payroll, and its bills are 
always met. 

* 


DESPITE the unusually large 
staff, as such things go in tenant 
work, the day to day activities would 
not be complete without the hun- 
dreds of mothers and grandmothers 
in the organization who walk the 
picket lines, distribute the leaflets, 
check up on dues, follow up com- 
plaints and talk back when neces- 
sary to landlords and their repre- 
sentatives. 


“We don’t guarantee to perform 


miracles,” Sol Salz, Director of Or- 
ganization of the Bronx Council, 
said the other day. “But no one has 
ever been evicted in the Bronx if 
they came to us first.” 

Eighty thousand members and the 
financially sound status of the or- 
ganization are proof of that! 

You may not remember but last 
year when the rent confrol law was 
being given the works in Congress, 
Rep. Jesse Wolcott, Michigan Re- 
publican, complained that his com- 
mittee, the House Banking Cur- 
rency Committee, was getting a flood 
of mail from the Bronx. 

“The tenants of the Bronx,” he 
whined, in the newspapers, de- 
mand a real Federal rent control bill 
which will include rent control until 
1950; no voluntary increases; no 
‘hardship’ increases for landlords; 
no loopholes; return all rents to 
June, 1947, levels; rent control for 
all rented rooms,” 


* 


THAT just about sums up what 
sample of the coal because land- 


Bronx tenants want today, except 
that they want controls extended 
beyond 1950, and demand a 10 per 
cent cut in rents because of the ser!- 
ous decline in services and repairs. 
These demands are part of the pro- 
gram of the New York City Tenant 
Council to which the Bronx Council | 
belongs. 


Continuous service is the key to under attack from the local real 
the Council's success, according to estate board, political hacks and re- 
Salz. Tenants flock to the organ- actionary press. Several weeks be- 
ization, as individuals or by houses, fore the election, the World-Tele- 
with grievances especially in the gram blossomed out with a full front 


: 


| 


services leave much to be desired, 
or painting is needed. Houses fac- 
ing “hardship” increases also solicit 
the aid of the Council whose record 
of victory on this front is as long 
as both your arms. 


In fact, Bronx division of the De- 
partment of Housing and Building 
has two of its 12 inspectors assigned 
to following up the complaints of 
the Council only. This achievement 
was won through numerous delega- 
tions and hard day to day work. And 
the Council, realizing the backlog of 
complaints that can never be han- 
dled properly is constantly cam- 
paigning for additional inspectors 
for the entire city. 


* 

THE THOROUGHNESS _ with 
which the Council works is illus- 
trated in a simple piece of coal. 
When landlords apply for “hard- 


ship” increases they list the price 
of coal among expenses. Tenant 
leaders are advised to get an actual 


lords are prone to list the most 
expensive kind while they most 
likely use the cheaper kind. A sam- 
p'e from the basement coal bin is 
brought to the Office of Rent Con- 
trol office to check on whether the 
landlord's statement is correct. 


No wonder the Bronx Council is 


activities of the Council which was 
engaged in bringing bread and but- 
ter issues to the voters. 


Its wide influence is based not only 
on its arduous work on the rental 
and housing front. Members are 
engaged in fighting high milk and 
meat prices, and when every pro- 
gressive voice was needed to beat 


down the Mundt-Nixon bill, the 
councils did their bit. Trips to 
Washington to see Congressmen and 
government leaders of the Federal 
Office of Rent Control are in their 
normal orbit. 


The Bronx Council issues a weekly 
bulletin to its leaders and numerous 
pieces of literature on tenants’ 
rights. Its last convention was at- 
tended by 450 delegates. Its yearly 
dances are a borough affair. 


This is an example of how the 
Bronx Council works. 


Herman L. Rosen, landlord, who 
owns apartment houses at 1982 
Honeywell Ave., 2075 Daly Ave., 881 
East 178 St., 905 East 178 St., and 


1823 Marmion Ave. sent letters to 
the tenants threatening them with 
eviction if they refused to sign leases | 
at 15 percent higher rents. Many 
of the tenants have lived more than 
20 years in the same five room 
apartments which rent for $45 per 
month. 

They called in the local council 
which notified the Bronx office and 
immediately steps were taken to stop 
the landlord. A complaint was filed 
with the Office of Rent Control, a 
threat of a subpoena and court in- 


winter when heat and hot water page story on the “Communistic” junctions brought a quick answer 


from the landlord. Mr. Rosen, when 
— by reporters, said, “I’m 
not interested. If they don’t pay 
the increase, it’s OK. They can stay 
here all their lives if they want to.” 

Result—no increases. 

Officers of the organization in- 
clude Dr. Helen Harris, chairman; 
Pauline Landau, Kenneth Grossett, 
Bernie Berger, Ruth Melton, Helen 
Blody, Ruth Bernsohn, Lester Levy, 
David Minkoff and Salz. 


OD Welcomes 


Irgun Chief 


Menachem Beigin, leader of the 
Irgun movement in Israel, was given 
an official welcome to the city yes- 
terday by Mayor O’Dwyer at City 
Hall. Accompanied by a 25-car 
motorcade and a police escort, Bei- 
gin was given “a warm, friendly and 
admiring welcome,” by the Mayor 
at a reception in the City Council 
Chamber attended by 400 people. 

O'Dwyer proclaimed Beigin a 
“hero” and said that of all the for- 
eign visitors that he has welcomed, 
none had made 4 greater contribu- 
tion to the “liberty of his people” 
than the Irun leader who now heads 
the Fredom Movement in Israel, an 
opposition, nationalist group. 


Shut Down 2 Papers 

PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti, (UP). 
The government shut down the So- 
cialist newspapers L’Action and La 
Nation which frequently criticized 
the United States. 


The Worker Sereen Guide 


Good 
930 Tops 


If your local movie house is not listed 
here, please ask the Manager to mail us 


his advance listings. 


MANHATTAN 


First Run—Broadway 
AMBASSADOR Street of Shadews 
ASTOR A Seng is Born 
AVENUE PLAYHOUSE Mile Desiree 
BIJOU rde Red Shoes 
ELYSEE @Cesar 
GLOBE Bleed on the Moon 
GOLDEN Mente Cassine 
GOTHAM San Francisco; @Captaine Courageous 


LITTLE CARNEGIE @Feur Steps in the Clouds 


LITTLE MET @WMarriage in the Shadews 
MAYFAIR Read Heuse 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART Four Horsemen of the Apocalypee 


NEW EUROPE Broken Dewan Debutantes 

NEW YORK 

PARAMOUNT Miss Tatleck’s Millions 

PARIS @Symphenie PASTORALE 

PARK AVENUE @ @Hamiet 

PIX Sat. Johnny e Clock; Dead Reckening 
Sun. Tales of Manhattan; Lady fer a Night 


Behind Lecked Deors; Desperades of Dodge City 


RIVERSIDE Geed Sam; Bedyguard 


Sua. 
SELWYN 
STUDIO GS (Unavailable) 
SYMPHONY Sat. 

Sua. 


Sun. Crusades; Speed te Spare 
THALIA @Velpone 


TIMES Naehe and the Stranger: Tarzan and the Mermalde 
TIMES SQUARE Mr. Reekiess; Back Trail 
@lohany Belinda: Embraceable You 
Sun. Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles 
TOWN Sat. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
Luek of the Irish 
YORKTOWN e@lehany Belinda: Embraceable You 
WAVERLY Cry of the City: Luck of the Irish 


TIVOLI Sat. 


Sun. Cry of the City; 


STH ST. PLAYHOUSE e@Paanle 


77TH ST. @Jehnay Belinda: Embraceable You 


RIVIERA Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles 

SAVOY Sat. @lehany Belinda; Embraceabie You 

Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles 

SCHUYLER Se Evil My Leve: Dream Girl 

Crusaders; Hatters Castle 

‘ SQUIRE We Greater Sin;! @Children on Trial 
STODDARD Date With Judy; Ofd Lee Angeles 


Senna Belinda; Embraceable You 
Men Are Net Geds; Challenge 
TERRACE Sat. Emperor Waltz: | Jane Dee 


NATIONAL 


CARROLL Luek of the 


CROWN Sat. Lite With Father; Last Round-Up 
Sun. Se Evil My Love: Dream Girl 

CONGRESS e@lehnany Belinda; Embraceable You 

ROGERS Sat. Lite With Father; 
Sun. Se Evil My Lese: 


Brownsville 


@We Live Again: 
STADIUM @Raechel and the Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids 
Sat. Search; On an Isiand With You 

Destroyer 

SUPREME Ihen Belinda; Embraceable You 


HOP KINSON 


SUTTER 


Sus. @ @Sahara;: 


Washington Heights 


Park Slope 
GARLETON Sat. Fereigen Affair; Lulu Belle 
Sun. Ieh Belinda; Embraceable You 
SANDERS Fereiga Affair; Lule Beile 
Crown Heights 
BILTMORE Tee of the Irish: Cry of the City 


Sat. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
Sun. Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive by Night 


EMPIRE Sat. vere Teweh; RNase Street 
ow; T and the Mermaids 


RIDGEWOOD — Affair; Lulu Belle 
RIVOLI Sat. Duffy's 
The Storm; Men of Texas 


Sun. 


GEM Sat. 


irish; Cry of the City 


Springtime in the Sierras ASTORIA 


Dream Giri 


Sun. @Dead End: 
PARK Sat. 
Sun. Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles 


— — 


Tavern; Out of the Sterm 


Rockaway 
Adventures of Maree Pele: Kid Miene 
Elephant Boy 
@lehnnay Belinda; Embraceable You 


QUEENS—Astoria . 
@ Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids 


BROADWAY Cry ef the City: Luek of the Irish 
GRAND Cry ef the City: Lueck of the Irish 
STEINWAY 


Sat. Frentier Agent; Wiid Frentie 


Sun. Shadows Over Chinatown 


Overture te Glery 


BAYSIDE 


BELLAIRE 


STRAND Oeser Waltz; 


Stephi la 


Bayside 
Sat. Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 


Sun. Cry of the City; Lueck of the Irish 


Sat. Luck of the Irish; Adventure In Silverade 


RADIO CITY MOVIE HALL Hills of Home 
RIALTO Ali Baba and the Ferty Thieves 
RIVOLI @The Snake Pit 

ROXY When My Baby Smiles At Me 
STANLEY Admiral Makhimev 

STRAND Fighter Squadron 

VICTORIA Jean of Are 

WINTER GARDEN Tnestre Closed 
WORLD @@Paisar 

55TH ST. PLAYHOUSE g@Leuwisiana Stery 


STH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE Blood of a Pest; r. Kaeeck; 


Let in Sede 4 


East Side 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC Sd Sam; Bodyguard 
ARCADIA Fereign Affair; Lulu Belle 
ART e@lehnny Belinda 
BEVERLY @Beauty and the Beast; 
CHARLES Sat. Rie; Zanzibar 
Sun. Luck of the Trish; Cry ef the City 
CITY Sat. Crime and Punishment; Tales of Manhattan 
Sun. @ @Rainbow: Lifebeat 
GRACIE SQUARE Sat. @Beomerang: Duffy's Tavera 
Sun. Luck of the Irish; Cry ef the City 


@Reem Service 


GRAMERCY PARK CINEMA Sat. Cry of the City; Luck of 


the Irish. Sun. Rage in Heaven 

IRVING PLACE @Volpone; @Angelina 

NORMANDIE Luek ef the Irish 

PLAZA e@iJehnany Belinda 

SUTTON Suse Fury 

TRANS LUX COLONY Sat. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
Sun. @Blithe Spirit; Unele Harry 

TRANS-LUX GRANADA Duleimer Street 


TRANS LUX MONROE Sat.\ @Johnny Belinda; Embraceable 


You. Sun. Emperor Waltz: | Jane Dee 
TRIBUNE Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Weman 
TUDOR Sat. Hitting a New High: Syivia Scarlett 

Sun. Cry of the City; Luck ef the Irish 
YORK Sat. Ghest ef Frankenstein: Mummy's Ghest 

Sun. Cry of the City; Lueck of the trish 


86TH ST. GRANDE Mother Were Tights; @ Kiss of Death 


SSTH ST. TRANS-LUX Foreign Affair 

52ND ST. TRANS LUX Sat. Imperfect Lady 
Sun. Emperer Waltz 

S6TH ST. PLAYHOUSE Foreign Affair 

Arn ST. Sat. Emperer Waltz 
Sun. Cry of the City; Luck ef the Irish 


West Side 


ALDEN Sat. Te Be or Net te Be: @ Boomerang 
Sun. Johnny o’Clock; Something for the Beys 
APOLLO Well Digger's Daughter; Music on the Rus 
ARDEN Babe Ruth Stery: Smart Woman 
BEACON Sat. Foreign Affair: Lulu Belle 

Sun. Crusades; Northwest Outpost 


BELMONT Si Adelita se Puera con Otre; Cantinflas on tes 


Censos 
BRYANT ‘Unavailable 
COLUMBIA Sat. @Jehnny Belinda: Jane Doe 
Sun. Emperer Waltz; King ef the Bandits 
DELMAR La Sin Ventura; Con Los Derades de Villa 
CARLTON g@Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
EDISON Sitting Pretty; My Favorite Wife 
ELGIN Sat. Mother Wore Tights; Helizapeppia 
Sen. Foreign Affair: Lulu Belle 
GREENWICH 1 of a Doubt; Young In Heart 


LAEFMOVIE It. ay | . 

r ates RE font 

erk rr 

NEMO dee Sem: Bodyguard Ferm 
NEW AMSTERDAM 
Tatking 


Tewa’s 


a rr 


ee +s = 


ALPINE Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
Sun. Dei Sisters; The Gorilla 
AUDUBON Unavailable 
DALE Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles 
DORSET @Emperer Waltz; | Jane Dee 
EMPRESS Histery is Made at Night: @ You Only Live Ones 
GEM Ory of the City; Luek of the trish 
HEIGHTS Sitting Pretty: @Ghest and Mrst Mule 
LANE Date With Judy: Old Les Angeles 
UPTOWN Lee of the Irish; Cry ef the City 


BRONX 


ALLERTON Foreign Affair: Lulu Belle 
ASCOT Assassin; @A Friend Will Come Tonight 
BEACH Sat. Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
Sun. Nerthwest Outpest; Driftwood 
BEDFORD eJehnay Belinda; Embraceable You 
CIRCLE Sat. Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
Sun. Lie With Father: Springtime in the Sierras 
CONCOURSE Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles 
DELUXE Sat. Thief of Bagdad: Roman Scandals 
Sun. Luck of the Irish; Cry of the City 
EARL Unavailable 
FENWAY Sat. @ @Sahara; Destroyer 
Sun. Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
FREEMAN Sat. Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
Sun. Babe Ruth Story; Smart Woman 
GLOBE Sat. Te Each His Own; Read te Utopia 
Sun. Rie; Zanzibar 
LIDO High Seas; Adam Hed Four Sons 
Sus. Boom Town; Last ef the Redmen 
MOSHOLU Foreign Affair: Lulu Belle 
NEW RITZ Sat. Wistful Widew of Wagon Gap: Tarzan 
Sun. Nerthwest Outpost; Casanova in Burlesque 
PARK PLAZA Goed Sam; Bedyguerd 
ROSEDALE Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
Sun. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
SQUARE Sat. chan Belinda; Embraceable You 
Sus. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
TUXEUVO dee Sam; Bodyguard 
UNIVERSITY Sat. Only Angels Have Wings; Coast Guard 
Sun. Dewn te Earth; Prince of Thieves 
VALENTINE @Jehnny Belinda: Embraceable You 
ZENITH Gat. Road te Utopia: Mark of Terre 
Sun. Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 


BROOKLYN—Downtown 


FOX @Repe; Manhattan Angel 
MAJESTIC Scarlet Claw; Sherlock Holmes and Secret Weapons 
MOMART Thirteen Rue Madeleine: Carnival in Costa Rica 
PARAMOUNT Wight Has a Thousand Eyes; isn’t it Romantic 
STRAND Pilunderers: Angel in Exile 
ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUSE Sat. Cry of the City: Lueck of 
the Irish. un. Ferelign Affair: Lulu Belle 
TERMINAL Sat. Cry of the City; Luel. of the Irish 
the Irish. wun. Foreign Affair: Lulu Belle 
TIVOLI Sat. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
._ San. Capt. from Castile; Arizona 


Williamsburg 


ALBA Cry of the City; Luck ef the Irish 


COMMODORE Freies Affair; Lulu Bolle 
KISMET Foreign Affair; Lulu Bolle 


“Suh. Sitting Pretty; Black Narcissus 


You Can't Take it With You; Whete LINOOLN Gat. @Buriesque on Carmen: Birth of a eter 


Sua. @The Search; Glamour Giri 


a 


PARK Lt 


Flatbush 


ALBEMARLE Luek of the Irish: Cry of the City 
ASTOR Sat. Love Letters; | Wender Whe's Kissing Her Now 
Sus. Humeresque; Buck Privates 
AVALON Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
AVENUE o e@Life With Father; Springtime ia the Sierras 
AVENUE u Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
BEVERLY Fereiga Affair; Lulu Belle 
CLARIDGE Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
COLLEGE Sat. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
Sun. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
ELM Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
FARRAGUT Cry of the City: Luck ef the Irish 
FLATBUSH Leek Whe's Laughing; Moontight 
GRANADA Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
JEWEL Sat. Framed; Springtime ia the Sierras 
Sun. Oncse Upen a Honeymoon; Circumstantial Evidence 
KENT Sat. Romance on the High Seas; Noose Hangs High 
Sun. Lite With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 
KINGSWAY @ Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids 
LEADER Fereign Affair; Lulu Belle 
LINDEN Cry ef the City: Luek of the Irish 
MARINE @Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and Marmaids 
MAYFAIR Cry eof the City: Luck of the Irish 
MIDWOOD @Rachel and the Stranger: Tarzan and Mermaids 
NOSTRAND Cry of the City: Luck of the Irish 
PARKSIDE Genese; The Kasi 
PATIO Freies Affair; Lulu Belle 
QUENTIN Sat. Angels With Dirty Faces; Drive by Neght 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream, Giri 
RIALTO Foreign Affair: Lulu Belle 
RUGBY Se Evil My Leve; Dream Giri 
TRAYMORE On an Isiand With You; @The Search 
TRIANGLE Sat. Babe Ruth Story; Smart Woman 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Girl 
VOGUE @Velpone; The Eagle 


Brighton—Coney Island 


OCEANA Lueck of the Irish: Cry of the City 
SHEEPSHEAD Sat. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
Sun. Cry of the City; Luek of the Irish 
SURF Sat. Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
Sun. Babe Ruth Stery: Smart Women 
TUXEDO On Ow Merry Way; Christmas Eve 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 


COLONY Sat. Lene Welt in Lendon; Mary Leu 
Sun. Duffys Tavern; Recky 
DELUXE Sat. Jewels of Brandenburg: Foels Gold 
Sun. Cheyenne; Wake Up and Dream 
MARBORO @Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and Mormalds 
WALKER @Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids 


Bay Ridge 
BERKSHIRE Sat. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
Sun. On Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
CENTER Sat. Rendezvous With Aanie; Will it Happen Again 
Sun. Man of Conquest; in Old California 
COLISEUM Fereign Affair; Lulu Belle 
ELECTRA Sat. Tarzan; 
Sun. Thirteen Rue Madeleine; Dakota 
NEW FORTWAY Sat. Foreign Affair; Lula Belle 
Sun. Luck of the Irish; Cry of the City 
HARBOR Sat. Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
Sun. Babe Ruth Stery; Woman 
of the Irish; - at the Oity 
rr 6 Our Merry Way; Christmas Eve 
> Sua. Ruth Stety{ Smart Woman 
STANLEY Sat. Dead End; Strike Me Pink 
Sun. Guadalcanal Diary; @Purpic Heart 


and Cactus 


kes Sat. 


Sun. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
COLLEGE Sat. Luck of the Irish; Cry of the City 
Sun. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
CORONA Cry of the City; Luek of the Irish 
VICTORY Sat. Babe Ruth Stery: Smart Woman 
Sun. Se Evil My Leve; Dream Gir! 


Flushing 


MAYFAIR Sat. Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
Sun. Lite With Father; Springtime in the Sierras 

ROOSEVELT Sat. Cry of the City; Lueck of the Irish 
Sun. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 

TOWN Sat. Rome in indiana: Sweet and Lowdown 
Sun. Something for the Girke: Call of the Wild 

UTOPIA Sat. On an Isiand With You: @ The Search 
Sun. Velvet Touch; Race Street 


Forest Hills 


INWOOD Sat. Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
Sun. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
FOREST HILLS Fereign Affair: Lulu Belle 
MIDWAY @Raechel and the Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids 
TRYLON Sat. Easter Parade 
Sun. Lie With Father 


Jamaica 


ARION Sat. Life With Father; Springtime ia the Sierras 
Sun. Sleep My Love; Dream Girl 
AUSTIN g@Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
CAMBRIA Sat. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
Sun. Luek of the Irish; Cry of the City 
CARLTON Sat. Christmas Eve; Northwest Outpest 
Sun. On Our Merry Way: Christmas Eve 
CASINO Sat. On Our Merry Way; Springtime ia the Slerras 
Sun. Life With Father; Driftwoed 
COMMUNITY Date With Judy; Old Les Angeles 
CROSGBAY Fereign Affair; Lulu Zeile 
DRAKE Sat. Lite With Father; Springtime ia the Sierras 
Sun. Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
GARDEN Sat. Luek of the Irish; Cry of the City 
Sun. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
JAMAICA Sat. Cry ef the City; Lueck ef the Irish 
Sun. Linda Be Seed; Viclence 
KEITHS @Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids 
LAURELTON Sat. Easter Parade; Wreek of the Hesperus 
Sun. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
LEFFERTS @Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 
LINDEN Sat. Foreign Affair; Lulu Belle 
Sun. Lueck of the Irish; Cry of the City 
LITTLE NECK Sat. Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
Sun. Luck of the Irish: Cry of the City 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE Sat. @Life With Father; Spring- 
time In the Slerras. Sun. Easter Parade 
MERRICK Crash Dive; High Seas 
OASIS Sat. Angels With Dirty Faces; They Drive by Night 
Sun. Easter Parade; Wreck of the Hesperus 
QUEENS Nase and the Stranger; Tarzan and Mermaids 
RICHMOND HILL-GARDEN „ite With Father; Driftweed 
ROOSEVELT at. Babe Ruth Stery; Smart Woman 
ST. ALBANS Sat. Luck of the Irish; Cry of the City 
Sun. Foreign Affair; Lulw Belle 
SAVOY @Angele With Dirty Faces; They Drive By Night 


6 Bote 
118 Foreten Atalr: Lula 
bens Strike ai 8 lavadere 
@ Boomerang; Manhattan Merry de Round 
HOBART eLife With Father; Spriagtime in the Sierras 
SUNNYSIDE @Rachel and the Stranger; Tarzan and Memraids 


edgment of receipts from the British 
Socialists, and cited a law of April, 
1939, which makes such receipts of 


| funds punishable by six months to 
(Continued from Page 4) Ine years in jail! 


business-mianager of the Communist TO TOP IT OFF, he quoted the 


press, decorated with the Legion of 
Honor. Business accounts in his American Embassy Press Bulletin, 


name were obviously legitimate. No. 706 of Nov. 17, in which William 


“Gosnat”—turns. out to be the Green of the APL is cited as-admit- 
business-manager of the Party itself. ting that $160,000,000, or more than 


b What’s more, he’s a deputy for } 

. thor Meets The Oritics | 

1:30-WNBO— Author Charente-Maritime, actually sitt! 40 billion francs bad been sent te 
WJ7,—National Vespers m the Assembly. the “Secialist” labor leaders in Ru- 


Walsh, Forum 
Duclos then challenged the other | rope, especially Leon Jouhaux, to 
inferences: he demanded the names split the CGT. 


of the so-called foreignrs who} In his rebuttal, Moch spluttered 


| 2 i 
— * WNBC—Dramatized Series in Coop- brought th so-called gold. Moch and fumed, but said not a single 


WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall —— ae Federation of Jewish! qid not dare reply. word on Duclos’ charges against the 
8 —— WJZ—Week Around the World Duclos revealed that on Sept. 3rd,| socialist. Party. He evaded the chal- 
wQxR— 


WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
lenge of a commission of inquiry. 


WLIB—Gypsy Music 1948, he had attended a meeting of 

— g wonnen the society for friendship with Ro- r Henri Que 

WMCA—News: Mr. and Mrs. Muse | 2:05-WQXR—Footlight Echoes mania, but in the company of Mme. when the premier, He * 
Interviews 

— . —— Cletta Mayer, wife of the Hecke me. summed up the-debate, he was 
* WOR—Harry Hennessy minister of labor, and Charles|complied to refr to Moch’s charges 
gs ons rae WJZ—Mr President Dumas, an editor of the Socialist}in conditional terms: “if ever all 
. — ov WLIB—Latin American Music Le Populaire. So what could Moch these facts are proved and eatad= 
12:00 M—Invitation to Learning. WLIB—Variety Show make of that? — eve ” etcetera. 


WQXR—Americana 
WCBS. | ee eee THEN HE TURNED to the fi-| The government ordered a vote of 


1:15 P.M.—Eimo Roper. WCBS. | ‘3:55-wNYC—News », | mances. Yes, Communist funds are confidence Nov. 23 on Duclos’ pro- 
1:15 P.M.—William 8. Gailmor. #:00-WNBC ae tes h | deposited in a bank, which is a well-|posal for commission of inquiry, 
WMGM. WJzZ—Harrison Woods known commercial institution, under and thus proved very embarrassing 
FFF ᷣ — —‚ strict supervision of the ministry to its own supporters. For if they 
Critic. WNBC. WLIB—News; Music of finance. Like many banks in voted against the commission of 
1:30 P.M.— Tell It Again. WCBS. — A ee 1 France it is owned by foreign ahare- inquiry, that would show they feared 
2:00 P.M — Brooklyn Museum - holders, in this case Soviet institu- its consequences; if they voted for 
Cooncert. WNYC. 2 Music tions. So what? the commission of inquiry, that 
2:30 PM.—NBC University The- | Where does our money come from? | would show they did not believe the 
atre. WNBC. ' 2 “T will tell you,” said Duclos. He/fairy-tales of the minister of m- 
2:30 PM—You Are There. then revealed that in addition to terior. 
WCBS. | — a Ln ropa Musie dues payments from its million] All this, as a prelude to the debate 
3:00 PM—N. Y. Philharmonic WOXR—News members, the PCF gets the bulk ef on the Ruhr, and the anti-sabotage 
ä WCBS. 4 OR True Detective Mysteries Its revenue from the salaries of its bills, has made an unhappy begin- 
r a 3:00 P.M.—Frick Concert. WNYO. WJZ—Metropolitan Opera Auditions elected officials: its deputies, its ning for the “Third Force” in this 
—— Music 3:30 PM. Juvenile Story. WOR. on —— ir e Ge Man councillers of the Republic, its mu- winter session of parliament. ee 
4:30-WNBC—Vic Damene, Songs 4:35 P.M.— Living, 1948. WNBC. WNEW—News; Recorded Music unicipal and departmental officials. MOTION PICTURES oe 


„ 5:30 P.M—Carnegie Hall Twi- —— 1948 He presented a table showing that 5 =< 


light Concert. WAR. s:00-wnwBc—Jane Pickens Show from Jan. 1 through October, the — — presents 
6:00 PM -- O r Brand Song | ~ WOR—The Shadow total salaries of all elected officials de assi [LAND 
Festival. WNYC. WCBS—Robert Q. Lewis came to 219,525,626 francs. Forty 


6:30 P.M—Adventures of Ozzie WINS—Recorded Music percent of this was returned for he N i ); 
WLIB—News: Tw Ais) the Pik 
and Harriet. WNBC. — — aes their living expenses; the balance of : 2 — 5 ‘ ~ a2 


7:00 PM—Jack Benny show, | ‘5:15 132,669,176 francs went to the Party. — — — 
WNBC. Then he read the August and Sep- RIVOL 5 


8:00 P. M.— Charlie McCarthy- eh em — — — tember bank balances and showed 


Edgar Bergen. WNBC. WNEW—News: Music that Moch had given a figure in the 


9:30 PM. — Theatre Guild. WJZ. EVENING debit column, but had not shown the 
9:30 PM—Our Miss Brooks. 6-00- — 2 anew eredit columns. ... 


na je pmo WCBS. WJZ—Drew. Pearson 3 Then Duclos went over to the New Through rec. 
2 10:00 PM— The Lively Arts. ——— * attack. “I propose,” he said, "a Gary Onan —— as: 

from Oe. |. WNEW. — WMGM—Recorded Music commission of inquiry into the u- e COOD gte, las. 

11:30.P.M—Chicago Round Table. A a gg lr mances of my party—and its press 


WNBC. WNEW—Recorded Musie and also into the finances of the 
SUBWAY — $:08-WGXR—Btring Quartet Socialist paper, Le Populaire.” BETTY GRABLE - DAN DAILEY 


_GALLER Y SUNDAY 2 8 See and’ Harriet . i 


100 W. 4 St. (Sub. Arcade Downstairs) foreign money, or more exactly, that | 
AFTERNOON WOR—Nick Carter A 20th Century-Fox Pleture In Technicoter 
ASK FOR OUE CATALOGUE 12:05-WQXR—Symphoniec Varieties WCBS—Pause That Refreshes the French Socialist Party has re- sn Variety + ahha — — 


n mt ons | — 1 — Told ceived money from abroad,” shouted erde and Antonio - Harmonics Raseais 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records WINS—News;: Meet Your — 22 Duclos. RO * 1 a 

13:30-WNBC—Eternal Light 6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: . 8 

oe — Bulletins 7:00-WNBC—Jack Benny . He then quoted from the Social- ——— ‘ 50th 81. — 

WOR—News—Melvin Elliott WOR—Sherlock Holmes — — —— 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse WJZ—Go For the House — — f NOW PI AYING! 
WCBS—People’s Platform WCBS—Gene Autry 
WINS—Recorded Music —— — aa —— 
WMGM—Hour of Champions WNY Tw — 
WNEW—News: Recor Musie WINS—Bible Hour . 
WQXR—Record Review WNEW—Hour of St. Francis = MASTERPIECE -» fa N 
WQxR—News 

7:05-WQXR—Collectors Items 

7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Gabriel Heatter 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Amos N' Andy 
WMCA—Album of Favorites 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
WNEW—News: Spirituals 

8:00-WNBC—Charlie McCarthy 


WMCA—Echoes of Big Time >" 84 

WOR— Alexander's Mediation Board a 7th AVE. bet 
WJZ—Stop the Music — — \ 42 & 41 STS. 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church : BYELORUSSIA — “STALINGRAD TODAY” 


WNEW—Piano Rhapsody - 1 — 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 7 


WQXR—News ; 
—— Allen § A AVE. OR.4-5240 


a 5 . WMOA—American P 
saturday eve, december lith at the pent- WOR — oan Panerame 


house ballroom, 13 astor place, n. y. . —— — — U — _ ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S | 


broadway and hollywood entertainment , . .| #:45-WOR—Robert ‘8. Allen 
paul livert and his orchestra . . . tickets 9:38-wons—Ned Calmer 
$1.25 m advance, $1.50 at door (tax incl.), inbow 


| WCBS—Electric Theat 
on sale at workers bookshop, bookfair, or WJZ—Walter Winchell. 10 tt — 


ferson bookshop and russian skaka . WMCA—News; Composers Notebook 


—— In Your Name 


unit of the news e 9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 
iad paper 4 WEVD— Michael Young 


§:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJIZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
' WEVD—Quiz — Challenge You 

§0:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 


10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Gong 
10:15-WINS—Frank and Ernest 
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Facts on Church in USSR Again 
Disprove Lies of Un-Americans 


(Continued from Page 9) 


evangelicals fared badly, often 
suffering actual persecution, but 
that now they enjoy full fredom 
te conduct their work, and that 
such freedom is guaranteed every 
believer. ... 

“They emphasized the fact that 


the present law of Russia does 
“mot, permit the scbesis to tench 


~ WE INSURE DELIVERY 
OF PACKAGES. 


10 YOUR FAMILY 
IN THE USSR 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY.FILLED 


HENRY D. MAHLER, Inc. 
BRONX: 500 E. 164th St. 
fake Third Ave. L. to 161 st St. Station 
CYpress 2-7300 
MANHATTAN: 637 SECOND AVE. 


Between 34th and 35th Streets 
MURRAY HILL 5-2468 


omplete Automobile Servicing 


18th AVENUE 
Auto Body Works, Inc. 
4509—-13th Avenue 


GE 39417 


A. Di Case 
J. Sheiniuk 


religion, as was the custom when 
the Orthedox church was the state 
church, and for this they (the 

(the Baptists) are very grateful, 
as Baptists everywhere should 

be... 

“The churches pay a very small 
tax to the state. Dr. Orlov (Baptist 
leader) told me that in the case of 
the First Baptist Church in Moscow, 
the tax amounts to an average of 
1,000 rubles per year, which in 
American dollars would be $83.33.” 
RIGHT To TEACH 

4. As regards religious training, 
John S. Curtiss, Professor of History 
at Duke University, had this to say 
in an article in the American Re- 
view of the Soviet Union, August, 
1946; 

“The right of propaganda also in- 
cludes religious instruction of chil- 
dren. ... Although religious instruc- 
tion is forbidden in the public 
schools, there are apparently no 
other restrictions.” 

5. The Handbook of the USSR 
notes that under the czarist gov- 


jernment, all religions except the 


Orthodox were persecuted, and for 
two centuries the tsars had even 


prevented election of a Patriarch 
for the Orthodox church in order 
to keep it subservient to the state. 
The clergy today is enfranchised, 
and Metropolitan Nicolai is a mem- 
ber of the War Crimes Commission, 
named by the Soviet government. 

It notes there are 89 monasteries 
and convents in the USSR in 1946. 
They were relieved of taxation. 

We should be grateful to the Un- 
American Activities Committee in at 
least one respect. It exposes again 
the corruption and falsehood | 
which anti-Soviet propaganda is 
based. 


Its “report” offers another potent 
argument for getting rid of the com- 


mittee. 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Manhattan 


WOULD like girl to share large apt, own 
room, reasonable. SA 2-6323. 


172 Brooklyn 
MAN, share 3-room apt, Boro Park, B'Elyn. 
Call ULster 3-9292, Sunday. 
APARTMENT WANTED 


oo 


CED nurse, infant from hos- 
pital. Ev Bark, 14 W. 69th St. TR 4-8526. 


ACTIVE COMRADE, vet, just finished 
2 yrs grad work economics, experienced, 
seeking any job, prefer progressive or- 
ganization. Can do econ. research, edi- 
torial research, educational work, teach. 
Highest references. Write Box N c-o The 
Worker. 


COMRADE faces eviction this week; needs 
small unfurnished apt, Manhattan. Will 
share girl's apt. Write Box 32 c-o The 
Worker. 


— 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 
Manhattan 
SECOND AVE, 123 (3) Comfortable, at- 


tractive room, modern conveniences, suit- 
able man. 


4 WILL SHARE large room, kitchen priv- 
ileges with young girl. Riverside Drive. 
2 Call Lilly, A 35735. Sun- 
day 


oF Bronx 


FURNISHED room, cheerful, modern. 
Single prefrred. KI 6-4792. Call all day 
Sat. up to 2 p. m. Sun. : 


ROOM TO SHARE 


VET has spacious hotel room, Manhattan. 
ay per day. MO 2-8400, Extension 
WI. ' 


ROOM WANTED 


DESPERATELY need a room or just a 
bed. Single man comrade, just out of 
hospital, leg amputated. Must be ground 
_ floor or with elevator. CH 2-3389. 


HANDBAGS 


HANDBAGS, luggage, belts, repaired, 
dyed, remodeled and custom-made. Mail 
orders accepted — New York Fashions. 
1133 Lexington Ave. (nr. 798th St.) 
RE 17-5242. , 


HARMONICAS 


KMAS GIFTS—Hohner Harmonicas—20%, 
discount. Free instruction book. New, 
used instruments. Arty’s Music Centre, 
1014 Flatbush Ave., B’klyn, N. . 

FURNITURE 

MODERN FURNITURE... Built to order. 

Oak, Walnut, 54. 


Mahogany, Cabinart, 
E lith St. GR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. Daily, 
d-: 30, Sat. 


24 : LAMPS 
FLUORESCENT DESK LAMP—Reg $14.95— 
wth this ad $4.95. Standard 


RESPONSIBLE woman, comrade, teacher 
by professsion, seeks baby sitting jobs. 
Saturday évenings, regular or occasional. 
Prevailing rates. References. Box 33 
-- The Worker. 


“ PROFESSIONAL BOOKINGS 


WANTED 


-| CONCERT PIANIST, 3 New York recitals: 


available for parties, meetings, etc. 
Varied programs; Bach to Shostakovich. 
GLenmore 3-0565. 


RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 


FINEST HIGH FIDELITY radio phono- 
graphs custom built to highest quality 
specifications or as recommended hy a 
prominent consumers’ organization. 
Markhan Amplifier Company, 54 E. lith 
St. ORegon 3-3191. 


RUGS FOR SALE 
UNCLAIMED & RECONDITIONED 


rugs 
by carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central 


Carpet, 207th St. and Ninth Ave., op- 
posite Miramar Pool. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
Prices. Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000, day-night. 


SERVICES 


REUPHOLSTER chairs: labor only, 
Repair; sofa bottom, $12, chair, 
Shampoo chair, $5. Custom slip covers. 
Boro Upholstery, GR 5~-7870. After 5 p. m., 
DE 2-5250. 


$24. 


RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
pe 
Daily 
(For personal Ads) 
1 insertion ......... 


Special 
Brand Dist. 143-4th Ave. near lith St. 
_ GR 3-7819. | 


MASSEUR 3 
MASSAGE at bomd.] ladies, ody arvia 


“wae ‘ee eR eRers 24527 


3 consec. Insert . 
7 consec. Insert . 
(For Commercial Ads) 


Por The : (weekend) 
1 t 4 p. aBe 1 


Se. | 


AFL Officials Commit Labor 
To Back Wall Street's Program 


(Continued from Page 4) 

Act on the convention floor, but 
added that they were willing to ac- 
cept amendments to the Wagner 
Act. These, it was disclosed by 
Executive Council members, would 
include retention of injunctive pow- 
ers in strikes affecting the “na- 
tional welfare,“ anti-Communist 
affidavits, “free speech” rights for 
employers. 

The tongue-in-cheek character of 
the support for civil rights was 
brutally exposed by the insult 
handed to the few Negro delegates 
when an official committee escorted 
to the platform Russell Long, Sen- 
ator-elect from Louisiana and son 
of Huey Long, late fascist-like po- 
litical dictator of his state. Long, 
who was elected by a machine of 
ardent white supremacists, thanked 
the AFL for its support, promised 
nothing in return and informed the 
delegates that he had lost the vote 
in the industrial cities but got the 
vote from the plantation-run back- 
woods. 

* 


THE CONVENTION also came 
out against outlawing the Commu- 
nist Party —but the speakers made 
it clear that it would push every 
means to blacklist and ostracize 
members of that party. 


Even the air of exaltation over 
the AFL’s role in backing Truman 
was clouded with a tinge of un- 
easiness. They were not sure that 
the election results would pay off. 
They were not even sure that repeal 
of Taft-Hartley would not mean 
simply repeal of the name, with the 
law remaining in essence. 


The disappointment in the vaguely 
worded telegram from President 
Truman and the equally vague 
speech of John R. Steelman, assist- 
ani to the President, was apparent 
to any observer. 

So the convention set up a na- 
tional legislative council to act as 
a sort of watchdog committee over 
the next Congress. And it called 
for the establishment of Labor's 
League for Political Education, the 
AFL’s political arm, on a permanent 
basis to be supported by the inter- 
national unions contributing 10 
cents per AFL member. 

Job of LLPE would be to carry 
on educational and publicity work 
nationally and on local levels and 
to seek cooperation with other labor 
organizations, farm and other 
groups in this undertaking 


* 


THESE MATTERS, however, oc- 
cupied only a small part of the 
eight-day convention. Most of it 
was devoted to providing a rostrum 
for war-mongering against the So- 
viet Union and for wild red-baiting. 


And the rostrum in turn provided 


a common cause for rabid reaction- 


aries like Perry Brown, national 


commander of the American Legion, 
Social Democrat Hubert Humphrey, 
Senator-elect from Minnesota, and 
Max Eastman, notorious ex-Trotz- 
kyite whe spoke under the auspices 
of the New Leader, organ of the 
Social Democrats. 


Purpose of the convention, as was 
actually stated a number of times, 
was to demonstrate that it was not 
only Wall Street which was sup- 
porting Marshall Plan policy. What 
the convention succeeded in demon- 
strating instead was that support 
of US. foreign policy means sac- 
rificing of the needs of union 
members. 

* 


IT IS NOT EASY to tell Euro- 
pean and American workers that 
they should drop their standards 
on wages, hours and working con- 
ditions in order to fasten and 
strengthen Wall Street domination 
via the Marshall Plan. Even the 
aging AL mossbacks knew that a 
heavily scented “ideological” salad 
dressing was needed to put across 
such notions, 

And that’s where the Social 
Democrats of such unions as the 
International Ladies Garment 
Workers and the Hat, Cap and 


Millinery Workers came in. Con- 
vention veterans noted that never 
before had Dubinsky and his lads 
had so much to say in determining 
policy., 

The whole pitch of the conven- 
tiion was directed toward imple- 
menting U. S. war breeding policy— 
it went even further than a large 
number of Big Business newspapers 
by calling for no negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. It bragged of the 
work of its agents abroad, whose 
job is to split and disorient a so- 
cialist-minded working class. And 
here again the job could be done 
more efiiciently by the more 
sophisticated Social Democrats like 
Luigi Antonini or Victor Reuther, 
brother of Walter, whose main as- 
signment is to get greater speedup 
out of the British workers. 


* 


IN THIS LIGHT the more re- 
spectful mention of the CIO at this 
convention compared to previous 
ones was more easily understood, 
For if the right-wing leaders of the 
CIO and the AFL were never abie 
to establish unity against monopoly 
attacks at home, they have been 
drawing closer together in their at- 
tempts to halt the advance of the 
working class abroad. 

They have admitted to a tough 
time abroad and will run into rough 


MONUMENT 


8 


WEISS MONUMENTAL ‘WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer ker the IWO 


483 EAST 170th STREET 


Cer. Washington Avenue, Bronx, N. 


Tel. JErome 17-6042 


3 


— ———— . —— — 


CHESTERTOWN, NEW YORK 


Opening for the winter season 


December 20 
RESERVE NOW 

Limited number of accommodations 
@ Skating 

@ Tobogganing 

@ Skiing 

@ Recordings 


@ Open Fireplace 
Phone Chestertown 3830 


— 


CAMP BEACON 


Beacon 1700. Beacon, N.Y. 
SSS SES 


Xmas Cheer 
S 


Shows Nightly - Winter Sports 
Folk Dancing - Comfortable 
quarters Fireside Coziness 
Holiday Menus 


9-DAY SPECIAL $7 5.00 


Deo, 24 = Jan. 2 
Ne Tipping! 


Round trip bus fare — $2.93 


RESERVE NOW! 
910 deposit with each reservation 


87 miles from N.Y. 
in the Pecenos 


Xmas Holiday Rates 
Weekly $45 — Single Vets $35 


@ entertainment 
@ cocktail bar 
@ indoor, outdoor 
sports 
@ log-burning 
fireplace 
@ friendly, informal 
Make reservation now 
Enclose $5 deposit 
Lackawaxen, Pa. 
New York Phene: MU 7-4210 


Regular Rates 
Weekly 


$40 
Single Vets 
$30 


— DISTINCTIVE —— 


WREATHS and 


FUNERAL DESIGNS 
ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 


GR 3.8357 


In Memoriam 


In Memory of Our 
Dear Comrade 


ELINOR SHAPIRO 


Died November, 1947 


RUGBY SECTION. 


The Brooklyn Communist Party invites all comrades and friends to 
the Dedication of a Memorial to our beloved 


Peter V. 


Cacchione 


Today, Sunday 
1:00 P. M. 


Kensico Cemetery, 
Valhalla, N . Xe 


By Car: West Side ‘Highway te Henry Hudson Parkway, te Saw Mill River 
Parkway, te Hawthorne Circle — right (net left) on Taconic Parkway 
(2 miles) te Kensice Cemetery. Traveling time 2% hours. Leave New York 


at 10.30 A. M. 


Train:- New York Central, leaves Grand Central Station 11:54 A. M. Arrives 
Oometery . 


at Kensice 


Cemetery 
Station at 2:45 F. NX. 


— 


— 


station 12:45 P.M. Trains leave Kensice 


' 


ji: 
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Murray Replies to Afl. Bit ee en Waren Doctors to Man Ambulances 


(Continued from Page 2) financial reports of the cio are The Civil Rights Congress called Doctors will man all Bellevue|coma in her bed in the Martha 
this as a convention mandate ana | #vailable only to officers and ex- on the CIO convention to demand Hospital ambulances beginning Washington Hotel Tuesday. A box 
vowed that: Sunder iie® cirounsstan- ecutive board members, a “full scale investigation“ of the next Wednesday for the first time which had contained sleeping pills 
rr The grand finale of that discus-| ttache upom Communist Party e the carly days of the war was found near her bed. 
| tration into the national on was another of Murray's out- , because an attendant erroneously; A policeman on routine duty to 
nistie infil leader Robert Thompson and fam 
CIO movement.” bursts against Communism and an h 9. well ag “dismissal of uncon- | PPomounced ® would-be suicide/ atch the body noticed she was 
The CIO head directed an appeal àttempt to class opposition to the situtional indictments against d. | breathing after the attendant left. 
: Der capita rise an opposition to-or- . ” Dr. Edward M. Bernecker, Com- 
to members of the union on the op- Communist leaders. He gave her artificial respiration 
position Ist, to act against mose n the unorganized, The CRC asked C10 President |™issioner of Hospitals, made the) und she was taken to a hospital 
“engaging themselves in the propa-| Another',indication of Murrays philip Murray, who in the C10 con- #2nouncement after a-special meet. vhere her condition was reported 
gation of Communistic doctrines.” spiteful spleen against the Office) vention called on Communists to] de of the Beard at Seen of | as slightly improved 
[Union that began from the moment stand up and be counted” to him- the Medical Board of Bellevue, one 
‘CBS Nabs | Benny 


. i "ex |the convention opened, came when| self “stand up and be counted” as| f the 13 New York hospitals main- 

ganize the unorganised” and return President James Durkin of that) the staunch defender of the e ect. 

“to the spirit. of 1994-35-36.” union sought the floor to explain of Rights. The meeting was called as the re- The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
3 2 3 why his delegation abstained. sult of the case of Miss Mary Grey, tem announced Friday that the 
He conceded that the CIO mga “sit. down,” was Murray’s abrupt United Steelworkers—elther as di- 25, San Francisco, who was pro- Jack Benny program will be 

stand still or it will be pushed back.“ | 4. rect delegates or from city, and state nounced dead by a Bellevue am- transferred trom the Nationai 
Concluding passage of resolutions; The convention of some 600 dele- CIO councils whose single delegates; bulance attendant, she was later Broadcasting Company network to 

Thursday, the convention, after &| sates is largely of staff men of the make a majority of the convention.’ revived. Miss Grey was found in a! CBS beginning Sunday, Jan. 2. 


gressives either in opposition or ab- | 1 
staining, approved a hike of 3 cents BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 
in per capita, to 8 cents a month : : 

per member. Two cents of the in- 
crease is to be earmarked for the antiques and Novelties Furs Opticians and Optemetrists 
southern organizing drive. Officia. IWO Din Optemetricts } 


' . N 
MATLES OPPOSES HIKE You are cordially invited to visit our | ACTUALL MOUTONS UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


2 Studies and view the Copper and Brass | | MOUTONS 152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
James Matles of UE and William] ,otiques and Novelties now on display. . : MOUTONS Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


sake auainet the raise tressing the u. 2 we, or redesign anything — — ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


spoke against the raise, stressing the |} 4. gopper and Brass. | | | SHAPIRO - WEINSTAT, Inc. {i} Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
burden it will place upon some May we have the pleasure of serving Mere experts remove unwanted hair W e aas pe ge EW Daily 9 a.m.-7 P. m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 


unions that are already experiencing : permanently — yous foe orm, L EYES EXAMINED. EYE EXERCISES 
diff inan . En — ; 
ee nie ee pe Physician tm attendance. Privacy. alse || = INSURANCE 5 
: 3 - A’B N 0 
1 3 = EYES EXAMINED 


port of the CIO, so members could 2 lots of time and money. Men 
2 | GLASSES FITTED 


intelligently decide on such a prob- 2 : “BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS LEON RBENOFEF 


am; He: was e a — that — Ww, —— st. Tel. 3288 N. : tes k. 167th Sr., BRONX 
4101-3 Next to Saks Mth 8 : : 
ee Insurance for Every Need ae 


391 East 149th Street se 
Flowers 
MElrose 5-0984 — 5 
W 
— ‘VOX presents 


FLOWERS ; fc GR 5.3826 LITTLE SONGS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Delivered Anywhere ON BIG SUBJECTS 
ERT RAVEN, Flowers BRODSKY 11 W 


GR 3.8357 AN kinds of insurance including aute- III BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 


@e0e06000008088008808 — fire, Ute, compensation, ete. (14th St.) 
7399 BREOADWAY New York City 


— 
4 8 


. 


an & the es 


THE TWELVE: A Lawyer Army & Navy Store urniture 
Looks at the Case 105 THIRD AVENUE E | CHROME 


Near 13th dt., N.Y. 4 GR. 5-907 : 


DINETTE SETS 


1 
OFFICE FURNITURE in Men’s Clothing 3 > — 


REUPHOLSTERING Newman Bros. , 
WASHERS R. B. FISHER CO. 05 Seaton See ~~~ 


Public and Private Refrigerators | 102 E. 169th St. JE 6-8000 FROM MAKER TO WEARER — 
Morals — Dirk J. Struik Save $18-$55 * 


8 5 K AVK AZ 
All Brands a New - Guaranteed Moving and Storage RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 


GR 45-0551 Mr. Ressler — 2 — — 2 2 4 
S17 East 14th Street, ar. Lad Ave. 
- CALIFORNIA @® RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 


| Baby Carriages 
i 7 — MOUTON & WEST COAST) 3 Sour sruoorants 
eaningfu ung | : Complete service, via pool car to — — 
„ Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, — 
Fox LOWEST Calor 


— 8 
6 a and all ter ate poin 
Dalley; N „ Ton PRICES MANUFACTURER in New York on all above points.| R If 6 8 2 A 
perialism Samuel Sillen ef Quality Baby Carriages and 


SEE OUR 1949 FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS USED 
Nursery Furniture 
Mouton Coats at great 1 Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland. CLOVER 
; 425 FLATBUSH AVE., EXT. 
ART: Life's“ Mad-Hat- Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 3263—3rd Avenue (163rd-164th) . 
„ 8 
312 Seventh Ave. (28th 87. 242 K 137th St. N. L. C Upholstery Cleaning 
THEATRE: Summer and A. SIMON 12 Seven ve (23 ih St.) 
(Near 99th St., Manhattan) MOVING e STORAGE 


FRANCE: The Battle of 
Ideas — Claude Morgan 


Beautifully styled, luxuri- 8 v AN SERVICE 
Stories by HOWARD SHOP AT | - REAL BARGAINS 
savings @ : Washingten, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
7 
7 
ters Joseph Solman 1 EIGER FUR Co.: CONCORD! OPEN EVES. TO 71 
4 — 
7 
＋ 7 


ous feeling, frst quality, | morida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
FAST and BEN FIELD BABYTOWNE wen 3 — 
* FACTORY PRIVED eee sepia Mem aay, digs CARPET CLEANERS 
(Near Broadway, Brooklyn) TRANS FPR & STORAGE CORP 
Smoke Isidor Schneider 0 805 AMSTERDAM AVENUE (oan ae ee ee ee a — n RUGS and 


MUSIC: Records of th Discoun Readers 
Year Sidney Finkelstein | ——— Sein · FRANK GIARAMITA |] „ UPHOLSTERY 


BOOK REVIEWS: Her- Basiness Machines Presents 13 E. ith 8T. GR 7-2457 Modern machines used 


bert Aptheker, Joseph M. |? TYPEWRITERS — e 


“Moutons to Mink EFFICIENT e RELIABLE __FREE ESTIMATES 
Bernstein, Milton Blau, „ n 28 * 


a cnr} ROYAL Ni 5-1105 
Warren Miller, Nan Miz- as low as of 1949 — 


at , — 
rachi, Doxey Wilkerson J. SANTINI & Bros., Ine. 
r eee ee Cl. Haba Furs STORAGE 

. LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


ler, Karnow Levi 
’ ’ ae RELIABLE MOVING 


| 


ö 


RN 


7 
3 
7 
l 


antun 


i 
i 


hanged 
ALWAYS BARGAINS 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


Don’t miss December's issue. 119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
Out today (Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


* 
@ Inexpensively 
Fer Free Estimate Call 


Shahn, Zalon 315 Seventh Ave. (15th floor) — REASONABLE RATES — 
H. C. SERVICE 


at 28th St. — AL 5-4788 1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
Buy them where they’re made 932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists ity Upholstery 
EUPHOLSTE R: 


3-pe. suite like new restyled if desired 


0 
F 


1 
LP 
al 


intense 


mm. 


Typewriters- H - 
N. . Mimeos & Adder SALE ON FURS Official IWO Optician ate 
irs & Sales & Re ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
stig ainstream | vk 30% UNION SHOP * . 255 W. bath St, near Seventh Ave. 


a single 3 f & & E TYPEWRITER SIDNEY SALZMAN Mon.-Thars., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 


—_ 


Saturday 9-6 — ME 38-8243 2 CHAIRS — $1) 


MU 2.2964-5 158 WEST 27th STREET : e upholstery 
n THIRD AVENUE (near ist) l. 4276 I. r. FREEMAN, Opt. [a ue Livonia *. e 


— 


Ab. 


| | wal 
Say ...I saw your ad | : If) Funeral Director for the 10 
i 1. J. MORRIS, inc. 


2 


a 


New Century Publishers.. i 
; — New York 21 


* * 4 
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STARTING TO DO THIS FOR DODGERS 100 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER, 28, 1946 


ALL 00 ) MICHIGAN MEN will 22 the jump- passing young man at the n left AS 5 Bob 
Chappuis, who led the Wolverines to-the first of their two straight unbeaten years and now cavorts for the 


pro Brook'yn Dodgers. 


Above pic shows Bob completing one last season against Illinois to Elliott, number 


18. After a slow start hampered by injuries, Chappuis suddenly began showing his college form with the 
pros and is now rated a coming star around whom the Dodgers’ offense will be built in 1949. Yes, Branch 
Rickey says they’ll operate again, loss this year or no loss, Chappuis fires away at the Baltimore Colts 


—— in Brooklyn. 


Angry Players Force End 
To Minors’ Bus Tragedies 


It took terrible bus tragedies at Spokane, Wash., and Duluth, Minn., during the past 
few seasons to get some action, but it appears today as if the minor leagues are finally 
abolishing one of baseball’s oldest evils—the combination player-bus driver. Virtually since 


the birth of the minors, players have * 


doubled as bus drivers when clubs 
took to the road. And the combina- 
tion player-bus driver has always 
constituted a menace. : 
Imagine, if you can, a fellow play- 
ing a double-header during the day- 
time and then, fatigued and half- 
awake, being required to jockey a 
bus several hundred miles by night. 
Players took the job because it af- 
forded them a few extra dollars a 


month, Few clubs hired someone 
whose only duty was to drive the 
team bus. 


But by Dec. 9, the day that the 
minor and major leagues convene 
for their annual midwinter meetings 
at Minneapolis, all clubs probably 
will be prevented from employing a 
combination player and bus driver. 


George Trautman, president of 
the National Association of Minor 


gues, has taken cognizance of 
the demands for reform and pro- 
posed the following amendment to 


the National Association agreement: 


“No club shall employ any player 
as driver of the club’s bus, Violation 
of this rule shal! subject the club 
concerned to a fine of not less than 
$209 nor more than $500, in the dis- 
cretion of the president of the na- 
tional association. This rule shall 
not apply te managers, coaches, or 
player-coaches. 

Trautman's proposal, if adopted, 
will cost individual minor league 
club owners only a few more dollars 
a month. The reluctance of penny 
squeezing owners to pay a full time 
bus driver in previous years was a 
major factor in other accidents sim- 
ilar to the two big disasters which 
cost several players their lives. 


One of the real thrills in the life 
of a professional baseball player 


Entries, Selections 


FIRST—6 furlongs; 
and up: $2,500. 
*Hadawin 

°Rancor .......105 
Miss Gossip 109 
*Broad D'light 108 
Post War Style 119 
Bay Orders 114 
*Doon Well 105 
Under Cover 113 


claiming; 3-year-olds 


Lido Way 108 
„Fancy Answer 104 
Blackship 

Twenty Knots 105 
Joe Olsan ~....104 
Phara Surprise 108 
Lucky Incident 104 


é 
SECOND—Mile and 70 yards; 2-year- 
@lds; allowances: $2,500. 

*Chaldea 109 Adamant 

Sa bot 114 
Eagle Speed 109 
Gallant Spar 111 
*Lucky John 105 
Aiming Maid 111 
*Vamanos ..__.105 
Accipiter 114 


n 
*Sunny Vale 112 
»Bicke 106 
»High Bracket 109 
Goof Off. 110 


THIRD—1 1-16 miles; allowances: 3-year- 
Olds: $2,500. 

Props 

Deep Water 111 
No Warning 108 
»Donna Boorse 105 
*Eternal Day 108 
Alairne 

-W. L. Brann entry. 


a-*Gallita 108 
»Happy Victor 108 
»Dart By 

a- Donnerdor 108 
Binky 3 113 


FOURTH—11-8 miles; 
year-olds and up: $3,000. 
*Splash — 113 Harold Harter 119 
Prefect. 111 Golden Bull 122 
Laran »Leamour 104 
Curtain’s Up 119 Lucky Devil 104 


FIFTH—6 furlongs; handicap; 
Olds and up; $3,500. 
Certified 
Touch Control 105 
Nathanie! 114 
Daily Dip 106 


4 


allowances; 3 


3-year- 


Lookout Son 114 
Flying Weather 116 
Fritz Maise] 107 
Kitchen Police 116 


— 
DUE TO technical diffi- 
culties, we are unable to 
give you whi wag — results at 
ae annere 2 
. 


dn Par = 
. 


* 


SIXTH— Bryan and O'Hara Memorial 
Handicap; $20,000 added. 
Bright Sword 111 
Flash Burn 113 
Ace Admiral] ...112 
Butler 
b-Inseparable 110 


Pilaster 125 
a-Alexig . 109 
a-Service Pilot 114 
Gallorette . 122 b-Chains 
Big Dial Istan 
a- Christiana Stables entry. 
b-Brookmeade Stable entry. 


SEVENTH—11-16 miles; 3- 
year-olds and up; $3,000. 

Iron Pigeon 115 March Chick 122 
Attic Liberty Road 108 
"Gallant G I. 114 »Saracen Miss 108 
»Sleek Jane oe *Bob’s Birthday 111 
Petee Dee 1 »Split the Wind 117 
In First *Uncle Remus 111 
» Bulhead 


claiming; 


2 


EIGHTH—1 1-8 miles; claiming; 4-year- 
Olds and up; $2,500. 
Head Smart 101 
Scotch Plains 106 
»Count Howard 107 
Aflre 

Reno Unity 99 
Marlboro Joe 112 


Fulgura 
*Leventia 
Saint’s Mount .106 
»Gene Chance 104 
a-*Grey Hood 107 
a-*Subdue ....107 
*Ayah’s Boy 104 *Badge . 104 
Masterdom 109 Astra. 113 
a-Kates and Feltner entry. 

*-5, **-7 lbs. AAC. Listed. 


—_* 


Al's Selections 


1—Bay Orders, Even Break, Fancy 
Answer, 


2—Sunny Vale, Chaldia, O’Give. 
$—Alairne, Gallita, Dart By. 
4—Golden Bull, Laran, Curtain’s Up. 
5— Nathaniel, Lookout Son, Certified. 
6—Inseparable, Pilaster, Istan. 
7—Petee Dee, Gallant G. I., Attic. 


&—Grey Hood, Head Smart, Scotch 
_ Plains. Tete 27 8 4 


comes on the day he graduates from 
the bus leagues.“ That's the day 
he’s informed that he has been pro- 
moted to a league where the players 
travel by train. Most leagues below 
triple-A travel by bus. 


The Boston Braves tried an inno- 
vation in their farm system during 
the 1948 season which was greeted 
enthusiastically by players. Instead 
of using buses in their lower league 
farms, the Braves furnished several 
of their clubs with two or three late- 
model seven-passenger sedans. 


These sedans, however, generally 
were driven by players and in some 
cases the players were far more at 
home on the diamond than they 
were behind the wheel. 


Full-time bus drivers for minor 
league clubs, of course, won't pre- 
clude all possibility of accidents, but 
it should certainly make many ball- 
players, breathe easier and others 
sleep more soundly. 


Perhaps they can’t take the bus 
out of baseball but the least they 
can do is take the player-driver out 
of the bus. 


Weekend Sports 
Schedule 


SATURDAY 

NYU vs. Fordham at Polo 
Grounds. Lots of seats available, 
figures interestingly close game 
with lots of traditional spirit. 

Basketball— CCNY vs. Paterson 
State Teachers at City Gym, 8 
p.m. Prelim CCNY freshman vs. 
Manhattan. Last CCNY tuneup 
before Garden opening Saturday vs. 
Brigham Young. 

Knicks vs. Fort Wayne at 69th 


will start. 
in a row. Fort Wayne tough cookie 
from National League. 
SUNDAY 
Yankees vs. Buffalo at Stadium. 
Sanders and Young vs. wizardous 
passing Ratterman, hard running 
Mutryn. 
Giants vs. Boston Yanks at Polo 
Grounds. Conerly under center in 
T against team tnat can be scored 


jupon. 


Dodgers vs. Baltimore at Ebbets 
Field. Backfleld looking up, with 


‘Chappuis passing prettily, 


Reg. Armory. Tannenbaum back, 


On the 


Score Board 


Oregon’s Mistake—Played M ichigan 


THIS PILLAR HOLDS mixed feelings about Bowl 
Games. No doubt the original idea was a nice one. You 


take the best college teams of different areas and match 
them in a climactic game at the end of holiday week. For the foot- 
ball players involved it’s a big event, a gala trip and a chance to prove 
their worth, If you don’t think so, you’ve never spoken to the players 
involved, 

Se much so good. But like everything else where big business gets 
a hand in the pie, the original idea has been so knocked around by 
the Chambers of Commerce and other commercial-minded gentry that 
it’s harder to recognize by the year. Everybody who smells a buck 
wants to get into the act and the number of “Bowl” games seems. to. 
double every year. By and by it gets hard to make much sense out 
of it all. 

But, like we stated, there is still a big belt .or the student. 
bodies and the teams who make the traditional daddy of them all, the 
Pasadena Rose Bowl. And if I happened to be a student or player at 
Oregon University I'd probably be good and sore at the fact that the 
University of California was named to represent the Pacific: Coast. 

Both Oregon and California went through their league games 
unbeaten. They didn’t meet. Oregon lost one game, to Michigan ot 
the Big Nine, 14-0. Anybody think California could have done better 
than that? Oregon was snubbed on its request for a playoff with Cal. 


for Rose Bowl rights, a request which seemed fair enough. Cal hid 
behind its perfect record and said no soap. So what happens here is 
that Oregon is penalized out of its fair claim to a crack at the Bowl 
for scheduling Michigan, the mightiest team in the land. The boys 
have a beef. ; 


Hail to the Victor Valiant! 


DID WE SAY Michigan, the mightiest team in the land? And us 
with readers in South Bend, Indiana! 


There’s no proving that Michigan is better than Notre Dame ex- 
cept to get them onto the same fleld at the same time. But here’s one 
vote for Michigan. I base it partly on a communication received from 
Columbus, Ohio, from someone whose football judgment I trust. This 
observer tells me that the Ohio State team beaten by Michigan last 
Saturday was: 


* A really tremendous team, come into its own with a savage at- 
tack and tremendous line. It was hipped up as high as I’ve ever seen 
a State team. All week in practice it actually thought it could win. 
It rolled to a lead, threw Michigan for losses, never let up and re- 
laxed. And Michigan, with a lot of sophs who you might expect would 
be knocked off balance by the unexpected fury of State’s charge and 
the near hysteria of the 85,04 people in the Columbus Stadium, 
calmly rode the storm, stopped State when it looked like a fumble had 
opened the door to a second. score, and then struck like lightning for 
two touchdowns. Magnificent, and Pm an Ohio State man. I don’t 
think Notre Dame could beat this team.” 


As one who picked Ohio State to upset Michigan on just those 
factors, I am inclined to agree. When nineteen-year-old sophs like 
Ortman and Koceski force a wonderful established star like Gene 
Derricotte onto the “defensive platoon,” they have to be hot. And 
what a pass defender is speedy Gene! And what is more important in 
these heave ’em days than pass defense. Pass defense stopped Ohio 
State cold. 


Notre Dame has a great team. Ordinarily, comparative scores 
against common opponents run for Sweeney, are meaningless. But 
where Michigan and Notre Dame were concerned this year, in every 
game they played against common opponents they were conscious of 
the fact and out to roll up a score. So while Michigan’s better record 
against the four mutual opponents doesn’t prove the whole point, 
neither can it be called meaningless. 

Against Michigan State the Irish outdid the Wolverines, winning 
26-7 against 13-7. But Michigan beat..Purdue 40-0 to Notre Dame’s 
28-27, beat Indiana 54-0 against Notre Dame’s 42-6, and most impressive 
of all, beat high geared Northwestern 28-0 against Notre Dame’s 12-7, 


The Single Wing, But Oh My 


FOR FOOTBALL STYLISTS, it’s an interesting point that Michi- 
gan is one of the very few teams which hasn’t switched to the T-forma- 
tion. But what a difference between the sirgle wing as taught by 
Crisler, and now by his pupils, Oosterbaan at Michigan and Valpey at 
Harvard, and the archaic, straightaway deceptionless single wings of 
Penn State in the colleges and the New York Yarkees in the pro 
league. The fullback spinner cycle, the stunning buck-lateral series, 
the end arounds, the brilliant offensive usage of all members of the 
backfield as potential runners and passers via fast multiple ball han- 
dling, is in great contrast to the tailback stodgily carrying two thirds 
of the time minus deception, with an occasional unmasked handing 
off to the fullback on a “reverse.” Notice how many Michigan backs 
heaved telling passes against Ohio State, 


They speak of T teams being less prone to injury than single wing 


* 


Knicks have won two teme. But Michigan of all teams stresses speed over bone crushing, 


brush blocks and all-the-way precision plays over pounding out first 
dowtis. Tain't what you call it, it’s the way that you use it! 


The Helmet It, They Say 


LONG AS WE mentioned football injuries, here’s one to chew 
over. After a number of complaints from coaches and players that 
the plastic helmets are dangerous because they are completely un- 
yielding and thus can crack opposition bones in contact, an official 
report by Bill Bingham finally came out agreeing completely that 
they WERE dangerous. and saying their use will be discontinued 
AFTER NEXT YEAR. Why after next year? You tell me. You sup- 
pose it’s because there are too many profitable orders already being 


| filled for next year down in the neighborhood of Plastic, Delaware? 


